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CHAPTER  I. 


A  friend,  or  sister  more  beloved ; 
My  playmate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike. 

COLBRIDOE. 

Op  the   nine   thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirteen   inhabitants  of  the  cathedral  town  of 

R ,    none    perhaps    more    popular     than 

the  Dean.  The  qualities  which  had  won  this 
universal  aflfection  were  chiefly  of  a  negative 
order.  Early  trouble  and  a  natural  deficiency 
of  animal  spirits,  had  endowed  him  with  a 
serene  gravity,  highly  becoming  his  vocation; 
and  when,  on  rare  occasions,  he  emerged  from 
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his  stall  to  the  pulpit,  the  spinster  coteries 
of  R ,  subdued  by  the  charm  of  his  high- 

I  bred  deportment  and  attenuated  features,  re- 
garded his  grey  head  as  that  of  a  saint. 

{  The  indolence  which  estranged  him  from 
their  whist-tables,  and  the  dyspepsia  which 
enforced   abstemiousness  and   sobriety,  passed, 

somewhat  gratuitously,  at  R for  Christian 

virtues.  But  that  he  was  mild  and  unassum- 
ing, though  ennobled  by  birth  as  well  as  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  were  merits  no  one 
could  dispute. 

Eminent,  however,  as  was  his  present 
position,  the  Dean  had  undergone  his  share 
of  the  rough  visitings  of  adversity.  While 
his  elder  brother,  Lord  Mildenhall,  enjoyed  an 
income  of  fifteen  thousand  per  annum,  he, 
Reginald  Mordaunt,  was  one  of  the  nine 
younger  children  who  divided  among  them 
as  many  himdreds ;  and  though  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  results  of  Egypt,  Dunkirk, 
Assam,  and  the  yellow  fever,  had  decimated  the 
tribe,  Reginald,  the  best  looking  but  puniest  of 
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the  family,  had  been  fostered  in  a  humble  berth  in 
the  Church ;  that  he  might  eventually  repay  him- 
self for  the  cares  of  curatehood,  by  the  fine  family 
living  of  MildenhalL 

As  if  covetous  of  the  perils  conceded  to 
his  martial  brothers,  he  chose  to  create  to 
himself  the  danger  of  starvation,  by  marrying, 
while  still  penniless  and  unbeneficed,  a  wife 
as  high-born  and  poor,  as  delicate  and  helpless 
as  himself  To  the  shame  of  his  cloth  be 
it  spoken,  it  was  a  runaway  match;  and  the 
families  of  both  parties,  having  before  their 
eyes  the  fear  of  involuntary  contributions  to 
their  maintenance,  resolutely  disowned  the 
young  couple.  After  contending  four  years 
against  sickness  and  poverty.  Lady  Mary 
Mordaunt  died ;  if  not  for  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  certainly  for  want  of  its  luxuries. 

Constitutionally  consumptive,  the  damp  at- 
mosphere of  Bassingdon  Parsonage  did  not 
agree  with  her;  but  she  could  not  afford  to 
change  it.  Airings  were  prescribed  for  the 
invalid  ;    but  she  had  no  carriage.      Her  bed- 
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room  looked  to  the  north ;  but  her  husband's 
humble  dwelling  afforded  no  alternative. 

Robust  people  talk  of  the  duty  of  looking 
such  evils  in  the  face,  and  conforming  ourselves 
to  the  exigencies  of  our  position  in  life;  and 
certain  of  Lady  Mary's  severely  rational  coimtry 
neighbours  hinted  that  the  parson's  wife  gave 
way  too  much,  that  her  husband  spoiled  her, 
that  a  little  exertion  would  do  her  worlds  of 
good.  Thus  taunted,  she  did  exert  herself, 
poor  soul ;  but,  having  brought  into  the  world 
a  little  girl  as  feeble  as  her  two  elder  children 
were  strong  and  promising  she  fell  into  a 
rapid  decline,  and  found  refuge  from  further 
suffering  in  an  untimely  grave. 

The  censorious,  though  touched  for  a  moment 
by  pity  and  remorse,  soon  began  to  find  as  much 
fault  with  the  afflicted  widower,  as  formerly 
with  his  delicate  wife. 

"  It  was  really  scandalous  to  see  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  like  Mr  Mordaunt,  take  on  so 
unreasonably  1  Anybody  would  suppose  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  dispensations  of  Pro* 
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vidence«  Instead  of  saying  *  God's  will  be 
done,'  as  became  his  cloth,  he  was  always 
fretting.  When  his  parishioners  called  on 
business  at  the  Parsoni^  they  were  sure  to 
find  him  in  tears ;  and  the  sexton  complained 
that  his  reverence  was  perpetually  loitering 
in  the  church-yard,  near  his  late  lady's  grave- 
stone :  a  pretty  example  of  resignation  to  the 
parish  of  Bassingdon  !" 

A  little  later,  and  they  accused  him  not  only 
of  rebellion  against  Providence,  but  of  ingra- 
titude towards  his  august  mother-in-law,  the 
Countess  of  Bournemouth;  who  condescended 
to  relieve  his  hands  of  his  sickly  infant,  by 
removing  it  to  all  the  luxmy  and  watchfulness 
of  her  dowager  residence  at  Hephanger  Hall. 
It  was  not  for  them  to  interpret  Reginald 
Mordaunt's  bitter  reflection,  that  the  tardy 
mercy  vouchsafed  by  his  wife's  family  to  her 
child,  might,  if  accorded  to  herself,  have  rescued 
her  from  a  bed  of  sickness — an  early  grave. 
And  though  it  was  something  to  have  his  little 
motherless  girl  well  tended  and  provided  for, 
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he  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  part  with 
the  two  noisy  boys,  whose  health  and  spirits 
were  almost  too  much  for  his  careworn  mind. 

Mordaunt  was  really  an  invalid ;  really 
unable  to  bear  at  all  times  the  companionship  of 
children.  But  a  bad  education  had  found  and 
left  him  selfish  and  inert;  and  with  the  plea 
of  domestic  grief  to  sanctify  his  habits  of 
indolence,  he  soon  became  a  confirmed  vale- 
tudinarian. Sorrow  and  sloth  mutually  nou- 
rished each  other ;  and  though  a  kind-hearted 
man,  the  ciuate  was  often  peevish,  even  with 
his  boys,  when  their  sports  disturbed  his 
occupations.  By  the  time  he  had  brooded  five 
years  over  his  affliction  and  the  fate  Jie  accused 
himself  of  having  inflicted  on  his  lovely  young 
wife,  Lady  Mary  would  have  had  a  sorry  time 
of  it,  could  she  have  returned  to  earth,  a 
second  Eurydice,  to  listen  to  his  murmurs, 
and  contemplate  his  nervous  head-aches. 

The  widower  of  Bassingdon  Parsonage  was, 
however,  fond  of  the  two  boys,  whose  pastimes 
molested  him,  and  who  were  beginning  to  suffer 
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from  his  neglect.  Though  little  Reginald  had 
attained  his  ninth  year  and  Willy  his  eighth, 
he  would  not  hear  of  sending  them  to  school ; 
and  while  he  solaced  himself  with  green  tea 
and  sal-volatile,  his  elder  son  was  usually  to  be 
found  ravaging  some  tall  tree  in  the  orchard ; 
while  WiDy,  of  a  more  sociable  turn,  was  en- 
joying a  game  at  hop-scotch  with  the  village 
ragamuffins. 

In  spite  of  these  clandestine  exploits,  their 
life  was  a  weary  one.  The  daily  lessons  be- 
stowed on  them  by  their  father  fell  as  heavy 
on  their  young  minds  as  is  usually  the  case 
where  teacher  and  pupil  are  equally  reluctant. 
They  saw  that  the  close  of  the  task  was  as 
great  a  relief  to  him  as  to  themselves ;  and  in 
such  deference  to  his  infirmities  had  they  been 
reared,  that  when  once  he  retired  to  his  own 
room  to  enjoy  one  of  his  habitual  fits  of  poorli- 
ness,  no  act  of  tyranny  practised  on  them  by 
the  servants  was  a  sufficient  plea  for  intrusion. 
Papa's  sanctum  was  sacred.  The  elder  boy 
had  more  than  once  betaken  himself  a  truant 
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to  the  woods,  and  been  lost  and  found  again, 
without  any  one  having  dared  disturb,  on  his 
account,  the  parent  who  had  found  refiige  from 
the  cares  of  life  in  the  mysteries  of  a  patent 
medicine  chest. 

.  Time  passed  on ;  till  one  summer  day,  some 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  Lady  Mary,  the 
two  boys  were  preparing  to  enjoy  a  holiday, 
produced  by  their  father's  absence  from  home 
on  compulsory  business  with  the  bishop  of  his 
diocese.  On  the  threadbare  carpet  of  the  un- 
tidy parlour  lay  Reginald,  arranging  flies  and 
hooks  in  the  sheet  of  waste  paper  which  served 
him  for  fishing-book ;  while  Willy,  tiptoe  on  a 
rickety  chair,  was  searching  the  bookshelves 
which  contained  their  shabby  juvenile  library, 
for  a  volume  less  thumbed  and  familiar  than 
the  rest,  to  beguile  a  day  in  the  woods,  between 
the  sports  of  bird's-nesting  and  squirrel-snaring. 
When  lo  1  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  a  carriage 
rolled  to  the  door.  Not  the  rattling  dog-cart 
of  the  tax-gatherer, — not  the  one-horse  chaise 
of  a  neighbouring  curate, — not  the  family  coach 
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of  the  squire  of  the  parish ;  but  a  handsome 
travelliDg  chariot,  vdth  posta^  and  a  scarcely 
perceptible  coronet  on  the  rail.  In  a  moment 
aD  the  curs  in  the  stable-yard  were  on  the  bark, 
and  the  two  equally  shaggy  boys  on  the  qui 
vive. 

Leaning  on  each  other's  shoulders,  their 
bright  sunburnt  &ces  dose  together,  like  tfro 
over-ripe  hazel-nuts  in  a  tawny  husk,  they 
peered  anxiously  from  the  window ;  awaiting  the 
result  of  their  slovenly  servant  maid's  declara- 
tion that  "  Master  was  out  for  the  day." 

The  voluminous  old  lady  to  whom  the  infor- 
mation was  addressed,  bustled,  notwithstanding, 
out  of  the  carriage ;  followed  by  the  tripsome 
figure  of  a  richly-dressed  little  girl.  Defying 
all  remonstrances,  the  self-constituted  guest  per- 
sisted in  paying  off  the  post-boy,  who,  at  her 
bidding,  had  already  conveyed  into  the  entry  a 
chaise-seat  and  other  encumbrances;  and  now 
undertook  to  deposit  at  the  village-inn  the 
carriage  for  which  there  was  no  room  in  the 
parsonic  chaise-house.    And  all  this  was  accom- 
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plished  before  the  two  astonished  lads  could  be 
half  made  to  understand  that  the  fussy  old  lady 
was  their  quondam  nurse,  Mrs.  Hatley ;  and 
the  be-fiilled  little  girl  their  sister,  Margaret 
Mordaunt.  The  little  stranger  had  no  share  in 
their  thoughts  or  recollections.'  They  had  sel- 
dom heard  her  name.  Of  the  mother  who  was 
with  their  Father  in  Heaven,  or  the  sister  who 
was  in  consequence  estranged  from  them,  Mr. 
Mordaunt  had  never  nerved  his  courage  to  talk 
to  the  boys.  Living  in  selfish  dread  of  painful 
emotions,  as  fatal  to  his  precarious  health,  he 
allowed  them  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of 
their  family  connections. 

Indignant  at  the  coobess  of  her  reception, 
and  disgusted  by  the  aspect  of  the  mean 
room  and  staring,  rough-looking  boys,  the 
little  girl  insisted  on  rushing  back  into  the 
carriage. 

"  I  want  to  go  back  to  Hephanger,  Hatley. 
I  won't  stay  here.  I  want  to  go  home !"  cried 
the  disappointed  child. 

"  But  you  are  at  home,  my  dear,"  remon- 
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strated  the  nurse,  after  various  useless  endea- 
Toors  to  propitiate  her  refractory  charge. 

*•  No !  this  can't  be  my  papa's  house !"  per- 
sisted the  child,  angrily  resisting  Mrs.  Hatley's 
attempts  to  untie  her  bonnet-strings. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  me  tell  the  post-boy,  my 
dariing,  to  drive  to  Bassingdon  Parsonage  ? 
And  here  we  are  at  Bassingdon ;  and  these  two 
yoimg  gentlemen  is  your  dear  little  brothers, 
Master  Regy  and  Master  Willy,  whom  you've 
heerd  me  tell  of,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times ;  and  your  dear  papa,  please  God,  will  be 
here  afore  night." 

The  pampered  child  eyed  the  "  dear  little 
brothers "  askance,  as  if  strongly  inclined  to 
disown  the  relationship :  the  two  shy,  shabby 
boys  being  quite  as  unaccordant  vsith  her  pre- 
conceived notions  of  life  and  manners,  as  the 
Parsonage  parlour.  Regy  and  Willy  appeared 
to  her  eyes  to  lack  only  hurdy-gurdys  and 
white  mice,  to  resemble  the  ragged  Savoyards 
of  the  London  streets,  occasionally  relieved  with 
sixpences  by  grandma.      She  still  insisted  on 
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immediate  departure;  till  her  childish  resent- 
ments ended  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

After  sundry  angry  glances  at  the  crying 
child,  as  though  he  longed  to  silence  her  as  he 
would  have  done  some  village  brat,  by  a  good 
pummelling,  Reginald  gathered  up  his  flies,  and 
sulked  off  to  his  solitary  sport.  But  Willy  was 
moved  to  sympathy  by  the  tears  that  deluged 
those  waxen  cheeks  and  soiled  those  silken 
curls  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  haughty  little  lady 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  disengage  her  face 
fix)m  Mrs.  Hatley's  lap,  in  which  she  had  been 
stifling  her  sobs,  she  found  her  swarthy  brother 
endeavouring  to  pacify  her  by  the  offer  of  his 
toys ;  a  torn  picture-book,  and  a  few  mis- 
matched marbles. 

At  sight  of  these  humble  treasures,  the 
pompous  nurse  upraised  her  eyes  and  hands  to 
Heaven.  While  drying  the  eyes  of  her  spoiled 
nursling,  she  could  not  reflrain  from  blessing  the 
dear  little  heart  of  Master  Willy — in  former 
days  her  favourite  in  the  Bassingdon  nursery. 
But  her  benediction  was  not  unaccompanied  by 
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mutterings  that  "  it  was  unackioxintable  no 
preparation  should  have  been  made  to  receive 
them;  or  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  should  not  so 
much  as  have  announced  their  coming.  Still 
more  unackiountable  that  the  dear  young  gentle- 
men should  be  so  neglected. — Well,  well, — poor 
dear  Lady  Mary  was  after  all,  mayhap,  taken 
from  evil  to  come !" 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Like  sportive  deer,  they  chased  about 
And  shouted  as  they  ran ; 

Turning  to  mirth  the  things  of  earth 
As  only  boyhood  can. 


THOMAS    HOOD. 


The  fact  was  that  the  hypochondriac  of 
Bassingdon — sorrow-stricken,  sickness-stricken, 
and  poverty-stricken — had  reduced  himself  to 
so  miserable  a  state  of  mental  prostration,  that 
he  scarcely  dared  to  open  a  letter,  or  act,  or 
speak,  or  write,  lest  his  selfish  sensitiveness 
should  experience  some  new  torture. 

When  his  mother-in-law,  the  Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Boiu-nemouth,  first  intimated,  by  the 
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hand  of  her  prim  maiden  daughter,  Lady 
Milicent  Bourne,  that  she  was  desirous  of 
placing  her  little  grand-daughter  under  his  pro- 
tection  for  a  few  weeks,  during  a  sojourn  she 
intended  to  make  at  the  German  Spas,  he 
despatched  in  reply  the  indispensable  assent ; 
but  postponed  the  task  of  alluding  to  the 
subject  in  his  own  household.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  of  her  coming,  would  be  the  shock  of 
little  Margaret's  arrival.  The  disastrous  circum- 
stances of  her  birth  connected  themselves  so 
painfully  with  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  that 
she  seemed  far  more  intimately  united  in  his 
mind  with  the  Mary  whom  he  still  mourned, 
than  the  boys,  who  were  no  less  her  children. 

On  his  return  home  to  dinner,  on  the  even- 
ing of  her  arrival,  the  sight  of  one  so  sadly 
recalling  the  fair  and  delicate  being  who  had 
given  her  birth,  completely  overcame  him. 
Even  the  nurse  who  had  ministered  to  the 
death-bed  of  his  wife,  and  placed  her  in  her 
coffin,  was  an  object  sacred  in  his  sight ;  and 
little  Margaret,  strained  in  his  arms,  was  ter- 
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rified  by  the  emotions  of  the  pale,  black-coated, 
gray-haired  stranger,  whom  she  was  bidden  to 
embrace  and  honour. 

"  You  must  not  be  afraid  of  papa,"  whispered 
Willy,  when  he  led  her  back  into  the  comer 
where  his  shattered  playthings  had  previously 
begun  to  engage  her  attention  ;  '*  I  never  saw 
him  so  before.  He  never  kisses,  or  cries 
over  us.  Most  likely  he  will  soon  notice 
you  as  little  as  he  does  Regy  and  my- 
self." 

The  boy  was  mistaken.  Papa  seemed  never 
weary  of  admiring  the  graoe  and  elegance  of  the 
little  fairy,  who  so  strikingly  recalled  the  idol 
wrested  from  his  arms.  Her  coming  was  as 
an  angel  visit,  vouchsafed  from  above;  the 
blooming  of  a  choice  flower  in  his  dreary  desert. 
Severely  did  he  tax  his  narrow  means  to  pro- 
cure for  little  Margaret  the  luxuries  to  which 
she  was  accustomed.  Even  the  fussy,  palaver- 
ing Mrs.  Hatley  was  to  be  conciliated  for  her 
sake ;  and  the  anxious  father  was  almost 
grateful   to  Willy  for  the  tenderness   of  his 
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endeavours  to  temper  the  wind  of  adversity  to 
tbeir  shorn  lamb. 

Reginald,  indeed,  still  continued  to  r^ard 
the  intruder  with  the  eye  of  a  Cain.  "  Why 
was  the  girl  to  be  treated  as  a  princess,  pray, 
and  they  as  paupers  ?  Why  couldn't  she  stay 
al  Hephanger  during  their  grandmother's  ab- 
sence, if  she  was  too  good  and  great  to  share 
their  hard  fare  ?" 

But  though  Willy  had  nothing  to  urge  in 
reply,  a  natural  instinct  prompted  him  to  vie 
with  his  father  in  ministering  to  the  comfort 
of  one  who  seemed  strangely  superior  to  their 
common  fate. 

Till  he  beheld  his  little  aristocratic  sister,  he 
had  not  supposed  that  a  being  so  beautiful 
existed  on  earth.  Accustomed  only  to  the 
dirt  and  imcouthness  of  the  village  clodhoppers, 
the  high-bred  delicacy  of  Margaret's  features 
and  complexion  appeared  supernatural.  Her 
light  step,  her  musical  intonation,  her  thrilling 
laugh  (and,  reconciled  to  the  parsonage  by  her 
father's  idolatry  and  Willy's  submission  to  her 

VOL.  I.  c 
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whims,  that  laugh  was  not  unfrequent)  seemed 
to  endow  her  with  more  than  mortal  attraction. 

If  she  sometimes  bewildered  her  rustic  com- 
panion by  descriptions  of  the  grandeur  of 
Hephanger,  its  ponies,  aviaries,  graperies,  and 
tennis-court,  she  imparted  far  less  charm  to 
those  remote  regions  than  to  the  morsel  of 
rough  lawn  attached  to  the  parsonage ;  or  the 
stream  in  whose  crazy  boat  they  shared  their 
breakfast,  and  their  *'  Robinson  Crusoe." 

"  Chassez  le  naturel,"  says  a  great  writer ; 
"  il  revient  au  galop."  The  shabby  and  torn 
books  containing  the  histories  of  *'  Philip 
Quarll"  and  "  Goody  Two  Shoes,"  soon  be- 
came more  precious  to  little  Margaret  than 
the  morocco-bound  volumes  which  inculcated 
at  Hephanger  the  lessons  of  demurer  teachers. 
And  when  recalled  to  her  adopted  home,  at  the 
dose  of  two  happy  months,  by  the  return  of 
Lady  Bournemouth,  she  deeply  regretted  the 
quiet  Parsonage,  which  her  departure,  for  two 
of  its  inmates  at  least,  reconverted  into  a 
wilderness. 
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Amid   the    softer    scenery    of  Hephanger, 
the  child  could  not  forget  her  kind  father,  or 
her  loving,  sunny-faced  brother.      From  morn- 
ing till  night,  Lady  Bournemouth  was   fated 
to  hear  of  nothing  but  "  darling  Willy,"  and 
his  good  qualities ;  and  it  needed  all  the  counter- 
evidaice   of  Nurse    Hatley,    to   convince   the 
perplexed  dowager   that   she   was   not   grand- 
mother to  an  angel. 

"Fm    sure,  my  lady,  it  would  go  to  your 

ladyship's  heart  to  see   them    two   dear  boys, 

that  is  those  two    poor   young  gentlemen,  so 

shamefully  neglected  !"  was  the  nurse's  version 

of  the  Bassingdon  memoirs.      "  Poor  Mr.  Mor- 

dauDt's  so  wrapped  up  in  his  troubles,  as  one 

may   say,  my  lady,    that  he  sees  to  nothing. 

The  housekeeping  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens ; 

and  I'm  sure  I  never  expected  to  see  my  late 

dear  lady's  sons   a  wearing   ragged   shirts    as 

coarse  as  hopsack ;    or  a  adding  up  their  sums 

on    a    bit    of  slate,    for    all   the    world    like 

parish   children.       But   that's   not  the   worst. 

Master  Regy's  language,  my  lady,  is  a  scandal 

c  2 
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to  listen  to;  and  even  his  brother,  though 
better  spoken,  has  took  up  the  'orrid  lower-dass 
principles  of  the  village  scapegraces  he's  allowed 
to  consort  with." 

The  cautious  dowager,  whom  resentment  of 
her  daughter's  wilful  marriage  had  prevented 
from  soothing  with  kindness  and  creature- 
comforts  the  last  days  of  her  favoiuite  child, 
considered  perhaps  that  she  had  done  enough 
for  the  widower  by  relieving  him  of  a  third 
of  his  domestic  burthen;  and  for  some  time, 
she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  testimony  of 
the  nurse.  But  Mrs.  Hadey  knew  how  to 
reach  a  vulnerable  point. 

"  As  sure  as  you're  alive,  my  lady,"  she 
resumed,  "them  young  gentlemen,  if  not 
better  looked  after,  will -grow  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  bring  disgrace  upon  their  family,  my 
lady;  and  'specially  their  poor,  dear,  blessed, 
innercent  little  sister.  Miss  Margaret,  whom 
your  ladyship's  so  proud  on." 

Such  a  denunciation  startled  even  the  im- 
perturbable Lady  Bournemouth.     She  had  been 
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sufficiently  shamed   by  the  elopement  of  one 

of  her  two  rigidly-reared  daughters.      It  was 

time  that  something  should  be  done  to  arrest 

the  delinquency  of  the  new  generation.      She 

had  allowed  her  daughter  to  become  a  victim : 

she  would  at  least  prevent  her  grandsons  from 

becoming  scamps.      Her  limited  jointure,  (she 

assured  herself,    and   Lady   Milicent   strongly 

confirmed  the  opinion,)   did  not  admit  of  her 

placing  them  at  a  suitable  school.      But  she 

would   use  her  best  exertions  in  their  behalf 

Since  their  poor  inert  father   did  not   choose 

to  attend  to  his  duties,  she  would  write  to  his 

brother.  Lord    Mildenhall ;    and  represent    to 

him  that  the  boy  who  was  presumptive  heir  to 

his  title  and  estates  was  likely,  in  the  interim,  to 

become  a  rogue  and  e  vagabond. 

Write  she  did ;  just  such  a  letter  as  long-  • 
winded  dowagers  indite  out  of  the  abundance  of  j 
their  arid  natures ;  prolix,  obscure,  and  emi-  / 
nently  calculated  to  defeat  its  own  object. 

After    working    his   way   through   its   four 
diffuse  pages,  Lord  Mildenhall  had  some  right 
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to  consider  himself  accused  of  starving  his 
brother,  and  teaching  his  nephews  to  curse, 
swear,  and  play  at  hop-scotch.  It  was  clearly 
made  out  to  be  his  fault  that  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  his  best  living — a  living  so  fat 
that,  from  generation  to  generation,  a  son  of  the 
House  of  Mordaunt,  talis  qualis^  was  educated 
for  the  Church — possessed  so  hale  a  constitu- 
tion. It  was  clearly  made  out  to  be  his  fault 
that  the  Honoiuuble  and  Reverend  Reginald, 
who,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Liord  Mildenhall, 
was  to  succeed  him,  still  grovelled  on,  a  curate. 
The  Viscount  was  exceeding  wroth ;  not  (to 
do  him  justice)  with  the  unoffending  Reginald, 
but  with  the  meddling  dowager.  To  her,  he 
addressed  one  of  his  stiffest,  presenting-com- 
pliments  letters ;  stating  that,  "  having  received 
no  application  from  his  brother  for  pecuniary 
assistance,  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  him  in 
necessitous  circumstances."  But  the  same  post 
which  conveyed  this  haughty  reply,  enlisted 
the  services  of  a  third  person  in  behalf  of 
poor  Reginald  and  his  boys. 
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Lord  Mildenhall,  if  as  wanting  as  his  brother 
in  energy  and  knowledge  of  the  world,   had 
found  bis  defidences  more  strongly  forced  upon 
his  admission  by  his  responsibilities  in  life ;  and 
be  was   consequently  one  of   those    members 
of  the  highest  class  of  society,  who  never  act 
without  the  advice  of  a  man  of  business.      His 
solicitor,  the  keeper  of  his  conscience  as  well  as 
of  his  title-deeds,  felt  for  him  as  well  as  thought  [ 
for  him.     Whether  to  draw  out  a  lease,  issue 
an  ejectment,  or  decide  on  the  dowry  of  his 
daughters  or    pin-money   of   his    Viscountess, 
the  family  soUcitor  was  his  unfailing  authority. 
If  he  had  preferment  to  give  away,  money  to 
mvest,  or  a  ministerial  appeal  to  evade,  Wraxley 
and  Lumm  were  to  be   consulted;  or  rather 
Wraxley    by  himself   Wraxley;  for    the    Co. 
of  the  concern  in  Gray's  Inn  had  no  existence 
for  the  Viscount.     Wraxley,  in  short,  was  the 
master  who  had  predominated  over  him  from 
the  day  of  their  obtaining  probate  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Viscount,  to  that  in  which  his  lord- 
ship now  appealed  to  him  for  advice  touching 
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the  best  and  speediest  method  of  affording 
relief  to  his  brother. 

The  solicitor  perfectly  understood  that  by  the 
"best,"  his  noble  client  meant  the  cheapest. 
For  he  was  a  man  who  justified  the  confidence 
of  his  patron,  by  cautious  care  over  the  family 
resources ;  and  though  incapable  of  suggesting 
any  measure  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
or  indeed  of  what  is  called  "  propriety,"  his 
notions  were,  perhaps,  more  strictly  prudential 
than  altogether  became  the  coronet  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

Such  a  man  knew  better  than  to  propose 
granting  an  allowance,  or  even  a  gratuity,  to  the 
brother  so  inconveniently  poor  and  absurdly 
prolific.  Though  the  Mordaunt  family  had 
been  pruned  of  its  junior  branches  by  climate 
and  casualties,  so  that  only  two  remained  extant, 
he  remarked  that  any  undue  act  of  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  Viscount  might  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent.  He  added,  however,  an 
extenuating  alternative.  "  Mr.  Mordaunt,"  he 
suggested,  "  having  expiated  by  much  privation 
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the  imprudence  of  his  early  marriage  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  the  best  of  brothers,  and 
his  precarious  health  and  circumstances  appear- 
ing to  render  urgent  an  extension  of  his  income, 
he,  Lord  Mildenhall's  humble  adviser,  presumed 
to  suppose  that  an  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment so  long  supported  in  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  House  by  his  lordship's  vote  and  in- 
fluence, could  not  fail  to  procure  for  the  curate 
ofBassingdon  some  profitable  advancement  in 
his  profession." 

No  time  was  lost  in  acting  upon  advice 
so  thoughtful ;  and  a  grateful  Administration 
My  justified  the  solicitor's  good  opinion,  by 
doing  all,  and  more  than  all  it  was  requested. 
The  astonished  Mordaxmt  was  almost  aghast  at 
finding  preferment  steal  upon  him  like  a  thief 
in  the  night ;  and  lo  !  the  two  boys  were  forth- 
with invested  in  broadcloth  and  despatched  to 
Eton,  and  the  compunctions  of  the  old  nurse 
and  the  dowager  set  at  rest. 
.  Lady  Boxunemouth,  indeed,  went  so  far  as 
to  whisper  to  her  daughter  that  it  would  not 
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much  signify  if  the  reverend  rector  of  Milden- 
hall  survived  a  few  years  longer.  His  suc- 
cessor presumptive  was  now  amply  provided 
for,  and  in  circumstances  to  indulge  in  half  a 
dozen  new  ailments. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Sa  nature,  tendre  et  faible,  n'avait  d*autre  force  que 
celle  d'inertie.  II  n'opposa  aucune  resistance  dans  la 
lutte  avec  ses  malheurs;  et  laissa  lachement  la  vague 
passer  sur  lui. — lsbegue. 


Seven  years  of  apprenticeship  to  good  for- 
tune now  elapsed,  without  affecting  any  further 
change  in  the  destinies  of  Lord  Mildenhall's 
brother,  save  that  of  converting  a  melan- 
choly prebendary  into  a  grave  archdeacon,  and 
a  grave  archdeacon  into  a  still  graver  dean. 
But  even  this  aggrandisement  did  not  render 
him  a  contented  man.  The  chains  of  care  had 
been    worn,  till   they  had    corroded   his   very 
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nature.  In  spite  of  the  blessings  he  enjoyed, 
Dr.  Mordaunt  still  seemed  to  fancy  himself  the 
creditor  of  Providence. 

On  quitting  Bassingdon,  a  spot  replete  with 
painful  associations,  he  chose  to  believe  that  he 
could  be  happy  in  no  other  home ;  and  when 

his  brother  made  it  a  condition  of  their  recon- 

« 

dHation  that  the  boys  should  be  sent  to  a  public 
school,  Mordaunt,  to  whom  their  company  had 
been  as  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  complained 
fretfully  of  their  loss, 

"  Poor  fellows  !  they  had  never  been  parted 
from  him.  He  had  taught  them  all  they  knew. 
He  did  not  know  how  he  should  do  without 
them." 

Even  after  his  removal  from  his  cheerless 
parsonage,  to  the  savoury  dinners  and  chirruping 

tea-parties  of  R ,  where  he  was  welcomed 

as  became  the  brother  of  a  viscount,  and  a  well- 
looking  widower,  (little  more  than  five  and  forty 
years  of  age,  though  in  temperament  and  feel- 
ings threescore),  he  led  almost  as  retired  a  life  as 
in  his  obscure  village.      Camomile  tea  was  a 
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beverage  dearer  to  his  digestion  than  the  best 
of  claret ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
he  resigned  himself  and  his  dyspepsia  into  the 
hands  of  a  solemn  jesuitical-Iooking  butler,  mho 
took  care  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  gout  when- 
erer  his  Very  Reverend  master  talked  of  a  visit 
^  Mildenhall  Rectory,  to  which  he  had  by  this 
time  succeeded;    but    where    a    highly-trust- 
worthy curate  ministered  efficiently  in  his  stead. 
Even    among    those    who    believed   in    the 
infirmity    of  health   proclaimed  by   the   Dean 
and  attested  by  the  stillness  and  soberness  of 
his  habits   of  life,  there  were  some  who  ex- 
pressed  surprise    that    his    daughter,    now    a 
charming  girl   of   seventeen,  was  not  recalled 
from  Hephanger   to   preside   at   the  Deanery. 
But   excuses   were  readily   found.      Dr.  Mor- 
daunt  was  far  too  great  an  invalid  to  xmdertake 
the  duty  of  introducing  her  into  society  ;    while 
Lady  Bournemouth  was  of  an  age  and  temper 
to   dislike   any   change   in   her   establishment. 
Nor    was   Lady   Milicent   sorry   to    have   her 
attendance  on  the  peevish    dowager  lightened 
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by  the  company  of  the  kind,  pleasant-tempered 
girl,  into  which  Margaret  had  progressed 

There  was  every  reason,  in  short,  why  the 
young  lady  should  remain  quiet  at  Hephanger, 
and  her  father  still  quieter  at  the  Deanery: 
every  reason,  except  that  Margaret  herself 
was  pining  after  the  sympathies  of  younger 
companionship  than  a  querimonious  grand- 
mother, and  cross-grained  aunt ;  and  that  the 
Dean,  though  still  personating  to  himself  the 
part  of  chief  momner  for  the  wife  he  had  so 
long  survived,  was  gradually  losing  all  sense 
of  paternal  responsibility.  The  tears  shed 
over  the  memory  of  Lady  Mary  had  produced, 
like  the  drippings  of  the  Knaresborough  weD, 
a  fine  petrifaction. 

His  eldest  son,  meanwhile,  progressed  slowly, 
at  Eton,  from  a  sullen  fag  into  a  tyrannic 
master ;  and  from  the  bully  of  a  public  school 
into  an  insolent  fellow-commoner. 

Overgrown  and  athletic,  many  of  those  who 
mistake  sullenness  for  dignity,  pronounced  him 
to  be  a   fine  young  man;  and  among  them. 
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luckily  for  himself,  was  his  uncle  Liord  Milden- 
hall ;  who,  when  he  found  that  nothing  further 
was  required  of  him  in  behalf  of  his  nephews, 
called  upon  them  one  day  at  Eton,  and  received 
a  high  character  of  his  elder  nephew  (who,  as 
a  sap,  was  a  favourite  with  the  head-master,) 
and  to  recognise  in  him  a  fac  simile  of  the 
ungainly  Mordaunt  race. 

From  that  day,  he  adopted  him  as  a  favourite, 
and  invited  him  frequently  to  the  Abbey.  The 
Mildenhalls  were  advanced  in  years.  The  three 
daughters,  of  whom  their  family  consisted,  of 
whom  one  only  remained  single,  were  to  divide 
between  them  the  unentailed  estates ;  while 
the  honours  and  Mildenhall  Abbey  must  des- 
cend to  the  Dean  of  R and  his  issue  male ; 

so  that  there  was  every  reason  for  rejoicing  that 
Reginald  would  represent  them  worthily  in 
those  moral  and  physical  defects,  which,  at 
MildenhaQ,  passed  for  family  features. 

Thus  estranged  from  the  Deanery,  and 
strengthening  his  worst  qualities  by  companion- 
ship with  a  proud,  cold,  selfish  race,  the  elder 
son    gradually   lost  sight   of   his   father   and 
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brother.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  so  to  do. 
He  preferred  a  spot  where  he  was  made  more 

of  than  at  R .      Nor  was  there  a  grain  of 

sympathy,  beyond  the  natural  instincts  of 
brotherhood,  between  him  and  Willy ;  who 
had  been  justly  described  to  Lord  Mildenhall 
on  his  memorable  visit  to  Eton,  as  an  idle,  care- 
less scapegrace,  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  his  friends. 

Had  the  noble  uncle  pursued  his  inquiries  in 
the  Playing  Fields  instead  of  catechizing  Dr. 
Keate,  he  would  have  heard  another  story  ; 
for  Willy  Mordaunt  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  fellows  in  the  Lower  School. 
He  acquired,  indeed,  less  distinction  as  a 
scholar  than  became  his  excellent  abilities.  For 
no  one  encouraged  him — no  one  seemed  to 
take  pride  in  him  —  no  Mildenhall  Abbey 
awaited    his    holidays ;  and    the    Deanery   at 

R was  a   positive   purgatory   to    a    boy 

of  lively  qualifications.  Still,  there  was  a 
chance  that,  like  writings  in  sympathetic  ink, 
his  brilliant  qualities  might  one  day  develop 
themselves  under  a  genial  glow. 
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The  two  young  men  had  now  attained  the 

debateable  ground  trenching   on  manhood;   a 

period  pr^nant  with  passions  and  perils,  errors 

committed  and  habits  contracted,  which  often 

cast  their  shadow  before  to  overcloud  the  path 

of  life.     Yet  their  father  had  never  mustered 

strength  or  energy  to  discuss  with  them  their  fu- 

tore  prospects.     It  was  chiefly  through  Wraxley 

and  Lumm  they  had  been  made  aware   that 

Reginald  was  intended  by  his  uncle  to  study 

the  law,  to  qualify  him  for  the  representation 

of  the  family  borough ;  and  William  to  enter 

the  Church,  that  he  might   hereafter  succeed 

his  father  in  the  rich  rectory  of  Mildenhall. 

"  If  they  get  me  into  the  Church,  it  will  not 
be  by  fair  means,"  was  the  secret  comment  of 
the  reckless  William.  "  But  sufficient  unto  the 
day  be  the  struggle.  To-morrow,  the  hounds 
meet  at  Walham  Wood,  and  Dick  Hargreave 
has  lent  me  his  bay  mare.  So  here  goes  for 
the  red  coat,  instead  of  the  black !  With  such 
a  friend  as  Dick  to  give  me  a  lift  (or  a  mount), 
I  drfy  all  the  Dons  of  the  University." 

VOL.   I.  D 
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Dissimilar  in  most  points,  the  two  young 
Mordaunts  were  unanimous  in  distaste  for  their 

cheerless  home.     The  Deanery  of  R ,  as 

constituted  by  the  present  resident,  was  in  truth 
a  dreary  place.  Situated  in  the  comer  of  a 
gloomy  quadrangle,  in  one  of  the  dullest  of 
cathedral  towns,  its  granite  arches  and  mullioned 
windows  might  have  possessed  a  certain  charm 
for  eyes  less  accustomed  to  the  venerable  archi- 
tecture of  our  collegiate  institutions  than 
those  of  Reginald  and  William.  To  them,  the 
place  was  only  Eton  or  Orford — school  or 
college — on  a  less  pleasant  footing.  Harman, 
the  solemn  butler,  and  Mrs.  Graves,  the  austere 
housekeeper,  were  a  degree  more  reserved  than 
even  their  uncommunicative  master;  and  the 
jackdaws,  perched  on  the  parapet,  were  the  only 
vocal  creatures  about  the  place. 

The  gloomy  mahogany  furniture  and  Turkey 
carpets,  purchased  by  the  Dean  of  his  prede- 
cessor, on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  a  mitre, 
muffled  the  rooms  and  corridors  into  the  silence 
of  the  tomb.     The  very  chimney-pieces  were  of 
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black  or  dark-gray  marble;  and  the  pictures, 
portraits  of  sour-looking  divines  in  gown  and 
bandy  contained  in  massive  walnut-wood  frames. 
Tlie  windows  were  partially  obscured  by  dim 
and  cloudy  stained  glass. 

In  the  sitting-room,  the  hangings  were  of 
oUve-coloured  •  damask  ;  and  between  their 
dingy  draperies  stood  heavy  bookcases,  groan- 
ing under  musty  tomes  of  obsolete  divinity. 
The  peevish  old  servants  seemed  clothed  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes ;  speaking  in  under  tones, 
which,  though  much  resembling  grumbling, 
purported  only  to  propitiate  the  tympanum  of 
the  nervous  Dean;  a  man  so  enamoured  of 
stillness,  that  he  had  cut  down  a  venerable 
lime-tree  abutting  on  his  windows,  because  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  twittering  of  the 
birds  they  served  to  shelter,  disturbed  his 
reveries.  The  fragrance  of  its  blossoms  and 
freshness  of  its  shade,  pleaded  nothing  in  its 
favour. 

Such  a  home,  after  the  tumultuous  sociabQity 
of  college  life,  was  not  likely  to  prove  exhi- 
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larating.  In  spite  of  the  augustness  of  his 
silk  apron,  the  Dean,  so  dignified  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Cathedral  Close,  and  so  interesting  to  the 

tea-tables  of  R ,  was  to  his  sons   simply 

the  "  governor."  Even  William,  even  "  darling 
Willy,"  though  dutiful  and  affectionate,  could 
not  help  feeling  what  were  called  his  "  holidays" 
to  be  both  irksome  and  joyless. 

Incapable  of  exertion.  Dr.  Mordaunt  ex- 
pected his  sons  to  find  pastimes  for  themselves. 
He  made  them  a  liberal  allowance ;  and  on 
their  arrival  at  home,  welcomed  them  kindly. 
But  the  slightest  discord  in  the  diocese— even 

the  trifling  agitation  produced  in  R by  the 

annual  flower-show — affected  his  nerves  so 
painfully,  that  the  young  men  knew  better  than 
to  molest  him. 

Reginald,  indeed,  conscious  of  his  better 
prospects,  had  long  determined  on  emancipating 
himself,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity, 
from  the  parental  authority  which  the  Dean 
so  little  valued.  He  usually  contrived  to  spend 
his  Christmas  vacation   at  Mildenhall   Abbey, 
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instead  of  drooiog    it  away   at  the  Deanery: 
a  sad  mortification  to  William,   who   had   to 
bear  his  burthen  in  undivided  weight. 
It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  Oxford  life 

that  he  made  his  appearance  at  R ,  in  the 

midst  of  a  heavy  snow-storm,  to  find  the  Dean 
more  than  usually  out  of  spirits : — overwhelmed 
by  the  petty  squabbles  of  his  Chapter,  and  the 
examination  of  Wraxley  and  Lumm's  annual 
account.  When  cordially  greeted  by  his  cheery- 
hearted  son,  he  shook  his  head  despondingly, 
and  declared  himself  to  be  "  poorly — very,  very 
poorly." 

Poorly,  indeed,  for  a  beneficed  divine — a 
responsible  Christian  ! — Beyond  his  physical 
sensations,  he  had  not  a  thought  or  a  care — 
beyond  that  gloomy  room,  not  a  sympathy. 
The  souls  entrusted  to  his  cure,  the  progress 
of  the  faith  he  professed,  of  national  civilization, 
of  human  happiness,  of  science,  literature,  art — 
what  were  such  trifles  to  a  man  addicted  to 
nervous  headache,  and  engrossed  by  the  daily 
study  of  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine ! — 
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Still,  when  seated  in  dignified  abstraction  in 
his  stall,  keeping  measure  with  the  responses 
of  the  choir,  and  looking  like  a  portrait  of  St. 
Jerome  by  the  tender  pencil  of  Guido,  there 
was  plausible  pretext  for  the  affection  with 
which  he  was  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  "  the 
popular  Dean  of  R ." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

For  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven 

When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given ! 

Health  is  the  vital  principal  of  bliss. 
And  exercise,  of  health.     In  proof  of  this. 

Behold  the  wretch  who  slugs  his  life  away 
Soon  swallowed  in  disease's  sad  abyss. 

While  he  whom  toil  hath  brac'd,  or  manly  play, 
Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day 

THOMSON. 


"  What  on  earth  shall  I  say,  by  way  of 
excuse,  to  Hargreave  and  Fanshawe !"  mused 
the  young  Oxonian,  as  he  sat  brooding  over 
the  expiring  embers  of  an  old-fashioned  grate, 
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31-calculated  to  warm  a  chamber  into  which  the 
sun  had  not  penetrated,  since  the  days  of 
Leland;  the  Dean  having,  according  to  his 
winter  custom,  swallowed  at  nine  o'clock  a 
basin  of  thin  gruel;  and  at  ten,  scrupulously 
to  a  minute,  retired  to  rest.  "  What  reason 
can  I  possibly  assign  for  not  inviting  them  here, 
when  they  are  coming  to  hunt  so  near  us  as 
Dursley  Park?  And  after  old  Hargreave's 
splendid  hospitalities  to  me  at  Oak  Hill,  during 
the  yachting  season!  Yet  I  verily  believe  a 
visit  from  those  two  fellows  would  drive  my 
poor  old  nervous  father  out  of  his  wits  !  If  I 
made  the  proposal  he  would  not  refuse.  He 
seldom  refuses.  Opposition  is  too  much 
trouble.  But  that  sleek  old  Humblechunks, 
Harman,  would  contrive  to  convince  him, 
before  the  time  arrived,  that  he  would  not 
survive  such  a  visitation  ! 

"  Better  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter, 
and  write  word  at  once  to  Fanshawe  and  Har- 
greave,  that  I  find  my  father  too  great  an  in- 
valid to  render  his  house  a  pleasant   sojourn 
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for  young  men — I  must  not  say  boys — one  of 
whom,  indeed,  behaves  like  a  child.  Hargreave 
is  too  good  a  fellow  to  be  affronted ;  and  even 
Fanshawe  will  make  a  bad  pun  or  two,  and 
alter  his  plans." 

Never  had  the  dulness  of  the  Deanery  struck 
him  so  disagreeably  as  at  that  moment.  When 
he  quitted  it  in  September,  the  drone  of  the 
flies  in  the  rarely-opened  embayed  windows, 
and  the  loud  clicking  of  the  old  clock  in  the 
corridor,  had  nearly  worried  him  into  a  fever. 
But  now,  with  the  wintry  wind  moaning  elegiac- 
aDy  in  the  quadrangle  over  the  departed  lime- 
tree,  and  the  sleet  driving  against  the  windows 
as  strenuously  as  if  discharging  a  duty,  the 
loneliness  of  the  place  became  insupportable. 

His  morning  meal,  next  day,  with  the  Dean, 
was  not  much  more  cheerful.  A  screen  was 
mt^rposed  between  the  breakfast-table  and  the 
fire-place.  Harman  waited  in  list  shoes  upon 
his  silent  master.  The  morning  papers  were 
in  process  of  being  aired  and  ironed.  Nothing 
was  audible  but  the  occasional  crackling  of  the 
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coals,  or  of  the  dry  toast  languidly  masticated 
by  the  Dean. 

At  length,  several  phthisicky  hems  apprised 
William  Mordaunt  that  his  father  was  about  to 
address  him. 

"  I  must  ask  you,  Willy,  to  write  a  letter  for 
me  after  breakfast,"  said  the  Dean.  "  My  right 
hand  feels  a  little  uncomfortable.  Harman  has 
been  advising  a  dose  of  Gregory's  mixture,  for 
some  days  past.  Under  such  circumstances, 
letter-writing  is  out  of  the  question." 

*'  I  shall  be  most  happy.  Sir,  to  officiate  as 
yoiu"  secretary." 

"  I  knew  you  would.  I  waited,  in  fact,  for 
your  arrival,  to  answer  dear  Margaret's  letter." 

"  My  sister  ? — ^you  want  me  to  write  to  my 
sister?  My  conscience  reproaches  me  that  I 
am  myself  a  letter  in  her  debt." 

"Yesl  Margaret  complains  that  you  are  a 
bad  correspondent: — an  additional  motive,  I 
presume,  for  her  desire  to  spend  part  of  the 
vacation  with  you  here." 

"  And  does  my  grandmother  consent  ?    How 
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ddightful!     Nothing  on  earth  should  I  enjoy 
80  much !" 

''My  dear  boy,  the  thmg  is  totally  impos- 
sible," said  the  Dean,  taking  a  nail-file  from  his 
writing-table,  and  leisurely  proceeding  to  polish 
his  nails  (one   of  the  few  bodily  exertions  he 
overindulged  in).     *'  It  was  thoughtless  enough 
of  Margaret  to  propose  it ;  but  yoti,  an  eye- 
witness of  my  infirm  state  of  health,  must  be 
aware  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  my  receiving 
guests  under  my  roof." 
"  But  your  own  daughter.  Sir !" 
"  My  daughter  is  unfortunately  as  much  a 
stranger  to  me  as  any  other.     To  say  the  truth, 
William,  I  thought  it  both  wise  and  considerate 
of  Reginald   to  propose  passing  his  Christmas 
at  Mildenhall  Abbey.^' 

"Reginald  was  here  in  the  summer,  Sir, 
Margaret  not  for  three  years;  nor  have  you 
even  seen  her  in  the  interim/' 

"  No  fault  of  mine,  William.  Into  Hep- 
hanger,  you  are  well  aware,  1  have  never  set 
foot  since  the  day  of  my  marriage.     And  the 
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last  time  Lady  Bournemouth  was  able  to  spare 
your   sister,   the   scarlet   fever   was  raging   at 

R .      As  Harman  observed,  it  would  have 

been  cruel  kindness  to  accept  Miss  Mordaunt's 
company  at  such  a  time." 

"  But  now,  father, — there  is  no  scarlet  fever 
raging  here  now. — And  it  would  be  so  delightful 
to  have  her  with  us !" 

The  Dean  shook  his  head  despondingly — 
almost  reprovingly. 

"  If  you  knew,"  said  he,  in  a  querulous  voice, 
"  the  overpowering  headache  to  which  I  have 
been  subject  since  my  attack  of  influenza  last 
autumn,  you  would  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
exposing  myself  to  the  society  of  a  couple  of 
noisy  young  people  in  the  heyday  of  health  and 
spirits.  I  should  be  quite  imhinged.  My 
establishment  would  be  totally  disorganized." 

Conscious  of  the  inclusion  of  Picts  and 
Scots  he  had  been  secretly  meditating,  in  the 
persons  of  his  Christchurch  chiuns,  Fanshawe 
and  Hargreave,  William,  though  vexed  at  his 
father's  selfishness,  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile. 
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"  It  would  be  so  great  a  comfort  to  me,  Sir, 
to  see  my  sister  again,"  pleaded  he,  after  as 
careful  an  examination  of  the  crest  on  his  tea- 
spoon, as  though  it  were  the  first   time   the 
fmiy  emblazonment  had  met  his  eye, — "  that, 
since  you  are  disinclined  to  receive  her  here,  I 
win,  if  you  please,  make  my  way  over  to  Hep- 
hanger,  and — " 

"My  dear  boy,"  interrupted  the  Dean,  "  it  is 
precisely  because  Lady  Bournemouth  and  her 
daughter  are  about  to  leave  home  to  spend  a 
week  or  two  at  Bath,  (your  grandmother  is 
getting  into  years,  William,  and  had  a  very 
unpleasant  hint  of  a  paralytic  attack  last  spring) 
— ^it  is  precisely  because  the  family  is  about  to 
leave  home,  I  say,  that  yoiu*  sister  finds  herself 
at  libCTty  to  visit  the  Deanery." 

"You  are  certain  that  Margaret  does  not 
accompany  them  to  Bath  ?" — 

"  No,  my  dear.  Lady  Milicent  appears  to  think 
that  as  her  mother  is  laid  up,  and  her  niece  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  society,  Margaret 
would  be  awkwardly  situated  in  so  gay  a  place." 
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^^  Lady  Milicent  intends  to  immiu'e  my  sister 
at  Hephanger,  till  she  grows  an  ugly,  cross, 
peevish  old  maid,  like  herself  1"  cried  >A/illiam, 
angrily. 

"  Margaret  may  grow  old,  but  she  will  never 
be  either  cross  or  peevish,"  remonstrated  the 
invalid,  in  so  kindly  a  tone,  as  to  encourage  his 
son  to  renew  his  solicitations. 

'*  She  must  lead  a  sad  life.  Sir,  with  those 
two  peremptory  old  women,"  said  he,  watching 
the  coimtenance  of  the  Dean.  "  My  grand- 
mother is  fond  of  her,  and  liberal  and  kind ; 
but  Lady  Milicent  makes  the  poor  girl  pay 
dearly  for  every  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  old  lady.  Lady  Milicent  is  jealous  and 
envious  of  my  sister." 

"  So  she  was  of  her  own.  So  she  was  of  my 
poor  dear  Mary  !"  murmured  the  Dean,  the  tears 
gathering  in  his  eyes.  "  Yet  Margaret  always 
assures  me  she  is  happy  at  Hephanger." 

"  You  have  not  seen  her.  Sir,  for  years.  Her 
letters  have  often  led  me,  on  the  contrary  to 
fear  that,  as  she  approached  womanhood,  she  is 
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bqginoiog  to  yearn  for  pleasanter  company  than 
that  of  two  tiresome  old  ladies." 

The  demure  Dean  looked  a  little  shocked, 
perhaps  a  little  displeased. 

''But  since  they  have  determined  to  leave  my 
sister  behind,"  resumed  his  son,  '*  and  you  cannot 
reodye  her  here,  as  she  proposes,  why  shouldn't 
I  spend  the  fortnight  with  her,  at  Hephanger  ?" 
"Uninvited — and     during     Lady    Bourne- 
mouth's absence?      No,  no,  that  would  nevqir 
do !"  retorted  the  invalid,  with  more  spirit  than 
he    had  yet    displayed.      For,    still    resenting 
against  the  family  of   his  lamented  wife  their 
unnatural  conduct  towards  her,  his  pride  rebel- 
led against  the  idea  that  one  of  her  children 
might   be   accounted   an   intrusive  guest.     '^I 
cannot    hear    of  yoiu*    going   to   Hephanger, 
William ;  but  since  you  and  your  sister  have  set 
your  hearts  on  being  together,  this  winter,  let 
Margaret   know  that,  in   accordance  with   her 
request,  my  carriage   and  horses   shall  be   at 
Homerton  to  meet  her,  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Friday  next.     I  conclude  I  may  rely  upon  Lady 
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Bournemouth   to   have    her    properly   escorted 
thither." 

'*A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  my  dear 
father.  She  shall  be  properly  escorted.  I  will 
go  myself  to  fetch  her !"  cried  William,  hasten- 
ing with  such  grateful  impetuosity  to  seize  the 
hand  of  the  Dean,  that  the  sedate  invalid  re- 
coiled from  his  approach  as  from  the  attack  of 
a  highwayman.  He  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  exuberant  demonstrations.  The  speed  of 
a  parliamentary  train  sufficed  for  all  the  move- 
ments of  his  heart  or  intellect. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

She  never  had  in  busie  cities  bin, 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  e'er  alloy' d  with  fears ; 
Not  seeing  punishment  could  guess  no  sin. 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 
Her  sire  with  dear  regard,  her  gifts  doth  wear 

Of  flowers  which  she  in  mystic  order  ties ; 
And  with  the  sacrifice  of  many  a  tear 

Salutes  her  long-lost  mother  in  her  eyes. 

SIB   W.    DAVENANT. 


It  were  as  pleasant  a  task  to  describe  the 
beautiful  girl  who  alighted  from  the  dark-green 
chariot  of  Dean  Mordaunt  under  the  gloomy 

cloisters   of  R ,  on  the  snowy  Friday  in 

question,  as  to  paint  "  a  rosebud  on  its  dewy 

TOL.   I.  E 
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stalk/'  But  such  descriptioDS  are  usually 
tedious  to  the  reader;  who,  if  of  the  gentler 
sex,  loves  to  suppose  a  heroine  of  her  own 
"  hlack,  brown,  or  fair"  complexion ;  or  if  a  man, 
prefers  to  invest  the  ideal  beauty  with  the  con- 
tour and  colours  of  his  lady-love. 

Suffice  it,  therefore,  that  our  Margaret  was 
lovely,  according  to  the  severest  rules  of  art; 
and  lovelier  with  the  far  more  rare  endowments 
of  elegance  and  grace. 

The  spinster  votaries  of  the  handsome  Dean, 
admitted  that  his  daughter  was  worthy  of  him ; 
while  the  head  verger  of  the  cathedral  protested 
that  when  Miss  Mordaunt  appeared  in  the 
aisle,  it  was  as  if  one  of  the  angels  had  stepped 
out  of  the  altar  piece.     The  nine  thousand  seven 

hundred  and  thirteen   inhabitants  of  R , 

were  unanimous  in  her  praises,  with  the  single 
exception  of  her  father.  For  in  delicacy  of 
feature,  and  gentleness  of  deportment,  Margaret 
so  painfully  resembled  the  wife  he  had  lost, 
that  tears  choked  his  utterance,  whenever  he 
attempted  to  pronounce  her  name. 
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Even  the  firactdous,  pampered  servants  were 
.subdued  into  courtesy  by  ibe  gracefulness  of  tbe 
young  girl,  who  glided  like  a  spirit  of  peace 
along  the  sunless  corridors ;  ber  white  draperies, 
like  those  of  Clarissa  in  her  prison,  diffusing 
light  through  the  k)w*browed  chambers. 

Throughout  the  first  evening,  her  brother 
sat  gazing  at  her,  her  father  pointedly  away 
from  her ;  as  though  her  presence  had  stirred 
the  innermost  fountains  of  their  hearts. 

By  the  time  the  Dean  had  despatched  his 
basin  of  gruel  and  retired  to  rest,  William  had 
discovered  that  his  sister  was  as  pleasant  to 
listen  to,  as  to  look  at.  She  was  so  cheerful, 
so  forbearing,  so  disposed  to  contemplate  the 
bright  side  of  things  !  Like  the  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale,  her  lips  let  &11  only  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. In  answer  to  Willy's  sallies  against 
the  pompous,  prosy  old  dowager  from  whom 
they  had  that  morning  parted,  she  cited  a 
thousand  anecdotes  of  Lady  Bournemouth's  bene- 
volence. **  Her  death  would  be  a  sad  loss  to 
her  dependants — a  real  calamity  to  the  poor." 
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Thotigh  somewhat  imbued  with  the  ironical 
spirit  of  the  age,  William  Mordaunt  did  not  for 
•a  moment  mistrust  the  sincerity  of  the  pany- 
gerist.  Suppressing  his  smiles,  he  replied  only 
by  a  cordial  pressure  of  her  hand.  It  was 
comforting  to  learn  that  Margaret  had  been 
so  kindly  used  at  Hephanger.  It  was  re- 
assuring to  know  that,  though  Lady  Milicent's 
jealousy  of  her  yoimg  niece  was  too  apparent, 
Margaret  had  suffered  nothing  from  its  in- 
fluence; more  particularly  since,  though  sin- 
cerely attached  to  those  by  whom  her  life  was 
made  happy,  her  heart  was  still  faithful  to  the 
dear  brother  Willy,  with  whom  she  had  climbed 
the  old  elm-trees  at  Bassingdon,  and  shared  the 
punishment  awarded  to  the  exploit. 

He  was  perhaps  the  only  person  in  R 

who  experienced  no  surprise  at  the  miracles 
accomplished  by  Margaret's  arrival.  For  the 
Deanery  was  become  an  altered  place,  the  Dean 
a  new  man.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to 
his  study,  and  breakfasting  in  his  own  room, 
he  found  1^  to  walk,  a  tongue  to  talk,  and 
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ears  to  listen.  Twice  was  his  nightly  gruel 
sent  away  untouched,  because  his  daughter  was 
reading  aloud  to  him,  in  that  sweet  voice, 
trained  by  much  practice  to  suit  the  dowagerly 
acoustics  of  Lady  Bournemouth.  He  had  even 
squired  of  Harman  on  what  day  the  bishop 
and  his  femily  were  expected  at  the  palace, 
for  the  Christmas  holidays,  with  a  minuteness 
denoting  alarming  projects  of  hospitality.  Al* 
ready,  in  spite  of  his  detestation  of  letter- 
writing,  he  had  addressed  a  few  lines  to 
Reginald,  requesting  him  to  hasten  his  return 
from  Mildenhall  Abbey.  Not  content  with  his 
own  love  and  admiration  of  Margaret,  he  was 
evidently  desirous  that  justice  should  be  ren- 
dered her  by  every  member  of  the  family. 

"  It  seems  partial  to  say  so,"  he  observed  to 
his  medical  attendant,  "  but  my  daughter's  voice 
is  so  melodious  that  her  conversation  never 
fittigues  me.  After  an  airing  with  her,  I  feel  really 
refreshed.  So  diflFerent  from  my  solitary  drives  ! 
My  Margaret*s  cheerful  looks  and  youthful  ani- 
mation seem  to  render  me  young  again." — 
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The  autumnal  flowers  of  the  garden  of  life, 
the  parental  affections,  were  at  length,  though 

late,  beginning  to  bloom  for  the  Dean ;  and  tbe 

dependants  who   had  brought  themsdves    to 

respect  his  headaches  and  bdieve  in  his  ind^es^ 

tions,  were  astonished  to  find  that,  when  excited 

by  natural  emotions,  thek*  Very  Reverend  masC^ 

could  be   as  well  and  nearly  as  active  as  his 

neighbours. 

One  morning,  however,  the  severity  of  iSbid 

weather  having  perempt(»rily  confined  him  to 

his  fireside,  his  son  and  daughter  endea^roured 

to  nerve  themselves  against  the  fi'ost  by   a 

bracing  walk.     On  their  return  to  tbe  grim  old 

porch,  their  cheeks  glowing  with  eicercise  and 

their  hearts  with  that  goodwill  towards  all  man» 

kind  which  is  the  best  dowry  of  youth,  William 

vainly   endeavoured  to    entice  his  sister  back 

to   some  water-meadows   adjoinmg  the  town, 

firozen  over  after  a  recent  inundation,  so  as  to 

form  an  excellent  area  for  skaiting.    They  had 

found  half  the  population  of  R assembled 

there,  either  as  performers  or  spectators ; — and 
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WiDiam  had  returned  to  fetch    his    skaits  ; 

ootbiog  doubting  that  his  sister  would  be  unable 

to  refuse  herself  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  his 

akin. 

"  You  mu9t  come  and  see  me  take  the  shine 
OQt  of  those  bumpkins/'  said  he.  *'  You  can 
remain  on  Uie  bank,  my  dear  Meg,  with  Mrs. 
FleydeU  and  her  niece ;  while  I  favour  you  with 
a  double  eagle,  and  a  new  flourish  of  my  own 
particular  invention." 

But  Margaret  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  She 
had  promised  her  father  to  be  at  home  within 
the  hour.  The  hoary  turret-clock  of  the 
Deanery  was  appealed  to ;  and,  lo  !  its  jangling 
voice  seized  the  opportunity  to  make'  itself 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  jackdaws,  in  con- 
firmation of  Miss  Mordaunt's  assurance  that 
her  leave  of  absence  had  expired. 

While  William,  therefore,  made  his  way, 
skaits  in  hand,  along  the  slippery  cloister  lead- 
ing to  the  subiu'bs,  his  sister  slowly  ascended 
the  staircase  whose  heavy  Axminster  carpeting 
served  to  muffle  all  sound  within  doors,  in  a 
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spot  secure  from  every  species  of  disturbance 
from  without.  Her  thoughts  were  absorbed  in 
the  busy  scene  she  had  quitted.  She  would 
have  so  liked  to  see  her  bold  athletic  "  darling 
Willy,"  dashing  along  the  ice  among  the  rest ! 

So  thoroughly  was  she  engrossed  by  the 
picture  her  fancy  had  created,  that  she  heard 
nothing  of  certain  imusual  sounds  audible 
through  the  baized  door  of  the  sitting-room 
she  was  approaching ;  and  she  had  turned  the 
ebony  handle,  and  was  actually  in  her  father's 
presence,  before  she  discovered  that,  so  far  from 
fidgeting  for  her  return,  the  Dean  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  a  couple  of  strangers. 

Another  moment,  and  while  a  blush  of  sur- 
prise heightened  the  rich  bloom  already  derived 
from  the  frosty  air,  her  father  presented  his  two 
visitors  as  "  Mr.  Fanshawe,  Mr.  Hargreave." 

"  Where  is  William,  my  dear  ?  His  friends 
here  are  anxiously  expecting  him,"  said  the 
Dean. 

Miss  Mordaunt  instantly  proposed  to  despatch 
a  servant,  and  recal  her  brother.    But  the  yoimg 
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men  would  not  hear  of  it.  "  They  would  join 
their  friend  Mordaunt  in  the  meadows.  They 
had  no  idea  that   skaiting  was  going  on  at 

R^ .     They   had   driven   in  from   Dursley 

Park,  because  all  chance  of  hunting  was  knocked 
on  the  head ;  and  had  been  in  hopes  of  persuad- 
ing Mordaimt  to  return  with  them,  to  dine  and 
sleep." 

Stin,  though  they  talked  of  going,  not  a  step 

did  either  of  them  stir ;  and  no  sooner   had 

Margaret  laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  taken   a 

chair   beside  her  father,  than  both  the  guests 

involuntarily  resumed  their  seats.  They  had  been 

cordiaDy  welcomed  by  the  well-bred  old  Dean ; 

who,  but  a  short  month   before,  would  have 

heen  disposed  to  resent  the   intrusion  of  two 

young  gentlemen  whose  united  ages  did   not 

equal  his  own. — ^But  he  was  now  humanized. — 

The  current  of  his  blood  flowed  more  freely ; 

and  the  cooHer  of  the  two  strangers,  (between 

whom    Margaret    could    only    distinguish    at 

present  that  one  was  dark,  and  the  other  fair,) 

had  consequently  some  excuse  for  endeavouring 
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to  explain  to  his  friend's  sister,  what  had  been 
made  perfectly  dear  to  his  friend's  father  pre* 
vious  to  her  arrival. 

*^When  Mordaunt  quitted  Christchurdi  a 
fDrnight  ago/'  said  he,  "  he  promised  to  come 
and  hunt  with  us  at  Dursley.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  then  aware  how  much  he  should  have  to 
relinquish  ?  He  certainly  omitted  to  enumerate 
a  sister  among  the  attractions  of  the  Deanery." 

From  a  peculiar  glance  which  accompanied 
the  inquiry,  Margaret  inferred  that  William  was 
in  the  habit  of  describing  his  dreary  home  with 
less  of  filial  reverence  than  was  due  to  his  lares 
and  penates. 

"  My  visit  to  R was  unexpected,"  said 

she,  so  simply  as  to  discountenance  the  implied 
compliment 

"  Still,  though  disposed  to  make  allowance 
for  Mordaimt's  change  of  plans,"  said  the  least 
forward  of  the  two  strangers,  "  we  cannot  afford 
to  renounce  his  company  without  a  struggle. 
He  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  family  at 
Dursley  Park.      Surely  you  will  be  kind  enough 
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to  sacrifioe  his  society  for  a  day  or  two,  that  so 
hage  a  circle  may  not  be  disappointed  ?" 

''Why  not  tdl  Miss  Mordaunt  honestly  at 
enoe,  &at  we  can't  get  on  without  Willy,  either 
ibrour  own  tennis,  or  Lady  Hargreave's  theatric 
caky"  interposed  his  friend.  **  Yonr  son  is  onr 
Admirable  Crichton,  Sir/'  he  continued,  *^  the 
nuuDspring  which  keeps  us  going.  We  can  do 
nothing  at  Dursley  without  Mordaunt." 

Even  Hie  unobservant  Dean  b^aa  to  think  it 
strange  that,  while  one  of  his  visitors  a£fected 
to  address  him,   and    both   to   talk    only   of 
William,  neither  of    them  withdrew  his   eyes 
from  the  £aur  £bu»  of  Margaret.     They  were,  in 
fiicty  scarcely  less  startled  than  pleased  at  find- 
ing so  lovely  a  creature  in  a  spot  where  they 
expected  only  the  grinning  visages  of  corbels  and 
waterspouts.      A  more  worldly  man  than  Dr. 
Mordaunt  would   have  been  instantly  on  his 
guard ;  but  unaccustomed  to  play  the  paternal, 
it  would  have  shocked  him  to  connect  ideas  of 
eonquest   or  match-making  with    the   college- 
friends  of  his  son.     Without  malice  prepense. 
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however,  he  observed,  in  an  all  but  valedictory 
tone:  "My  daughter's  visit  will  terminate,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  week;  after  which, 
William  will  be  at  liberty  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments. In  the  interim,  should  the  frost 
continue,  you  may  perhaps  find  it  convenient, 

gentlemen,  to  visit  R again,  and  settle  your 

plans  with  my  son." 

Both  visitors  evidently  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  particularly  convenient.  But  the  altemar 
tive  thus  offered  having  been  warmly  accepted, 
nothing  remained  but  to  relieve  the  courteous 
old  gentleman  of  their  presence. 

Even  after  their  departure,  though  probably 
no  foot  so  fearless  as  theirs  had  ever  been  set 
on  his  floor,  and  no  voice  so  unsubdued  beset 
his  tympanum,  the  Dean  foimd  nothing  to  say 
against  his  guests. 

"Two  fine  young  men  as  ever  I  saw,  my 
dear,"  said  he ;  "  acquaintances  who  do  credit 
to  my  son.  I  wish,  Margaret,  they  had  not 
appeared  so  fond  of  fox-hunting — a  dangerous 
and  expensive  pursuit.     On  that  point,  I  trust, 
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your  brother  will  abstain  from  following  their 
example.  Many  things  are  permissible  to  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave  of  Dursley  Park, 
which,  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  intended 
for  the  Church,  would  be  sadly  out  of 
place." 

''Dursley  Park?  That  fine  old  seat  on  the 
left  bank   of  the   river,    between    Homerton 

and  R ?"  inquired   Margaret,  with   some 

interest. 

"Precisely.  William  informed  me  some 
time  ago  that  he  had  promised  the  Hargreaves 
a  visit.  He  has  often  talked  to  me  in  high 
terms  of  his  friend  Dick  Hargreave." 

"  Mr.  Hargreave's  manner  is  not  so  taking 
as  that  of  his  companion,"  observed  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  thoughtfidly. 

And  the  father  and  daughter  were  still  busy 
with  the  comparison,  when  William  made  his 
appearance  to  be  vexed  by  news  of  the  visit. 
His  first  apprehension  was,  that  his  gay  com- 
panions might  have  found  cause  for  quizzing 
in  his  father's  peculiar  habits,  and  the  home- 
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liness  of  his  home.  iFrom  this  foolish  fear, 
however,  he  was  relieved  by  a  single  glance 
round  the  apartment.  AH  was  so  decent,  so 
Aoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  age  and 
calling  of  the  Dean,  that  the  brilliancy  of  Oak 
Hill,  and  splendours  of  Dursley  Park,  faded  in 
the  distance.  The  gentlemanly  bearing  of  the 
mild  old  egotist  was  as  unimpeachable,  as  the 
graceful  naivet^  of  his  lovely  child. 

Mordaunt's  next  source  of  secret  regret  was 
of  a  graver  kind ; — ^reluctance  namely,  to  expose 
that  fair  young  sister  to  the  admiration  of  men 
whose  habits  of  life  were  far  from  immaculate ; 
and  whose  liberty  of  speech  exceeded  even  that 
of  their  conduct.  ''  Hargreave  and  Tanshawe 
were  excellent  fellows;  but  he  was  sorry  to 
find  they  had  been  invited  to  return  to  the 
Deanery.  Margaret  was  so  young — so  inex- 
perienced— so  improtected ! — ^Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, Fanshawe  was  one  of  the  last  men 
on  earth  he  could  have  wished  to  introduce  to 
the  acquaintance  of  his  sister." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Wit  she  hath,  without  desire 

To  make  knowne  how  much  she  hath ; 
And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 

Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 
Reason  masters  every  sense. 

And  her  vertues  grace  her  birth ; 
Lovely  as  all  excellence, — 

Modest  in  her  most  of  mirth. 

W.    BROWNB. 


"This  Mr.  Hargreave,  then,  is  brother  to 
the  Emma  and  Julia  I  have  heard  you  speak  of 
as  such  pleasant,  accomplished  girls  ?"  inquired 
Margaret  of  her  brother,  that  night,  after  the 
Dean  had  gruelled  and  retired  to  his  room. 
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"  Pleasant — ^yes.  Did  I  say  accomplished  ? 
Well,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  suppose  I 
must  stick  to  it.  They  certainly  sing,  play, 
ride,  and  dance  better  than  most  girls — better, 
dearest  Margaret,  than  I  ever  wish  to  hear  or 
see  perform  a  sister  of  mine.  They  laugh  and 
chatter  to  the  right  and  left,  as  though  their 
hearts  were  as  empty  as  their  heads ;  and  give 
their  opinions  as  freely  as  if  those  opinions  were 
their  own." 

«  WiUy,  Willy  !"— 

"All  which,"  continued  the  young  Cato, 
without  noticing  her  interruption,  "tends  to 
render  their  father's  house  agreeable  to  those 
who  regard  it  only  as  a  house  of  entertainment 
But  I  have  so  often  seen  my  friend  Dick 
annoyed  by  their  foolish  flirting,  that  it  has 
put  me  almost  out  of  conceit  of  their  pretty 
faces." 

"  Mr.  Hargreave,  then,  is  perhaps  what  you 
understand  by  the  word  accomplished  ?" 

"Dick  Hargreave?  —  not  a  bit, — not  the 
least  in  nature !      Dick  is   a  plain,  practical, 
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straightforward  fellow,  a  hater  of  humbug  in 
all  its  branches;  feeling  deeply  and  acting 
honestly ;  but  neither  bookish  nor  fine-artish. 
Disposed,  however,  to  take  the  world  as  he  finds 
it,  unless  when  his  father  and  family  render  it 
disagreeable." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"By  hounding  him  on  to  distinctions  for 
which  he  is  unfitted,  or  fancies  himself  unfitted, 
or  does  not  care  to  be  fitted.  The  Hargreaves 
are  new  people.  The  father  and  uncle  from 
whom  Sir  Thomas  inherited  his  splendid  fortune, 
rose  from  nothing  ;  and  the  great  ambition  of 
the  baronet  is  to  efface  the  stigma  by  forming 
high  connections,  and  accomplishing  personal 
honours.  He  seems  to  want  an  apology  for 
his  thirty  thousand  a  year." 

"  But  why  should  that  annoy  his  son  ?*' 

"  Because  Dick,  like  a  wise  fellow,  is  content 
to  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  him,  and 
be  thankful.  Independent  in  mind,  body  and 
estate,  why  cudgel  his  brains,  for  instance,  to 
obtain  University  distinctions  ?    Sir  Thomas  has 

VOL.    I.  F 
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been  sulking  with  Dick  for  the  last  three  terms, 
because  he  will  not  read  for  an  honour." 

"  What  better  could  he  do  ?  Surely  wealth 
does  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  enlighten- 
ment ?"— 

''  On  the  contrary,  a  position  such  as  Har- 
greave's  imposes  duties  on  a  man  which  require 
that  his  mind  should  be  enlightened  :  but  not 
by  dry  scholarship.  Dick  ought  to  see  the 
world.  Dick  ought  to  travel.  Dick  ought  to 
learn  the  art  of  making  himself  useful  and 
agreeable.  He  is  growing  shyer  and  shyer  every 
day." 

**  I  saw  no  remarkable  shyness  in  his  manner 
this  morning." 

"  He  is  more  at  his  ease  anywhere  than  in 
his  father's  house,"  replied  William.  "  There, 
he  knows  they  are  lying  in  wait  to  criticise  all 
he  says  and  does.  Sir  Thomas  is  so  bent  upon 
making  him  a  great  man, — his  sisters  so  deter- 
mined that  he  shall  be  a  man  of  fashion, — that 
I  sometimes  fear  they  will  end  by  making  him 
a  brute." 
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''His  friend,  Mr.  Fanshawe,  does  not  seem 
Hcdy  to  beconie  a  brute,"  said  Margaret, 
stitching  on  diligently  at  her  tapestry.  '*I 
never  saw  a  finer  countenance." 

"Very  handsome,  is  he  not?  Rawborne 
(our  Oxford  Phidias,)  is  always  wanting  to 
take  a  cast  of  his  head.  But  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe  is  not  easy  to  manage.  Herbert  does 
not  eat  out  of  every  one's  hand.  Herbert 
is  not  good  every  day  of  the  week  !" 

"You  do  not  give  a  prepossessing  account 
of  the  temper  of  either  of  your  friends." 

"  Because,  among  friends,  one  is  allowed  to 
see  the  reverse  of  the  tapestry.  Besides,  at 
our  age,  nature  is  apt  to  run  riot.  Young 
tempers,  like  young  horses,  want  breaking. 
The  world  will  put  a  collar  round  our  necks, 
a  bit  in  our  mouths  ;  and  then,  we  shall  jog  on 
in  harness  like  our  neighbours." 

"  I  am  sure,  Willy,  you  need  no  such  dis- 
cipline. I  never  saw  you  out  of  sorts  in  my 
life,"  said  his  sister,  fondly. 

"  Don't   make  me  out   quite  such  a  muff, 

F  2 
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or  I  shall  hate  myself,"  cried  her  brother. 
"  I  promise  you  that  after  a  row  with 
old  Snarforth,  my  tutor,  I  can  be  as  brutal 
as  the  worst  of  *em.  But  through  life,  my 
temper  has  had  such  easy  elbow  room, 
that  it  would  have  no  excuse  for  turning 
out  crooked.  When  my  father  was  a  poor 
man,  he  gave  us  our  own  way,  because 
he  had  nothing  else  to  give.  When  he 
grew  rich,  he  added  a  handsome  allowance, 
in  order  to  make  the  way  more  pleasant. 
Then,  at  Lord  Mildenhall's  suggestion,  (who 
was  advised  by  his  lawyer  that  it  would  be 
the  means  of  extending  the  family  connection,) 
he  dispatched  Regy  to  Cambridge,  myself 
to  Oxford ;  so  that  instead  of  the  grudges  and 
rivakhip  too  often  engendered  between  brothers, 
we  meet,  between  Terms,  far  too  unfamiliar  to 
quarrel." 

"  Much  too  unfamiliar,  I  am  afraid.  Regy's 
answer  to  your  last  letter  was  far  less  affec- 
tionate towards  both  of  us  than  I  could  wish." 

**Regy    is    an    odd  fellow. — I   can't   quite 
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make  him  out.  And  Mildenhall  Abbey  is  not 
the  place  to  cultivate  extraordinary  expansion 
of  the  feelings.  When  he  becomes  his  own 
rmisr,  I  hope  we  shall  understand  each  other 
better." 

"But  you  are  on  good  terms  with  him?" 
inquired  Margaret,  raising  her  eyes  from  her 
work. 

"We  have  no  grounds  for  collision.     Parallel 

lines  can't  cross  each  other ;    and  I  certainly 

never  go  out   of  my  way  to   traverse  Regy's. 

It  would  cut  me   to  the  soul,  however,  if  we 

two,  who  lived  so  happily  together  at  Bassingdon, 

(didn't  we  Margaret  ?  You  must  remember  that, 

when  you  came  to  visit  us,  little  spoiled  darling 

that  you  were,  with   your   Mrs.    Hatley,    and 

your  frills  and  flounces  !)   it  would  vex  me  to 

death,  I  say,    to  fancy  that  Regy    and  I  coidd 

ever  become  as  cool  to  each  other,  as  my  uncle 

Mildenhall  and  my  father." 

"Lord  Mildenhall  is  such  a  cold,  proud,  re- 
served man !" 

"I  don't  suppose  that   at  twenty,   he   was 
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proud,  cold,  or  reserved.  And  I  have  noticed 
a  marked  change  in  Regy  since  he  became 
the  adopted  of  the  Abbey.  Between  ourselves, 
Margaret,  it  is  said  the  Mildenhalls  want  to 
marry  him  to  their  daughter." 

"  Have  they  still  one  single  ?" — 

"  The  youngest,  Anne  Mordaunt, — two  years 
older,  however,  than  Reginald." 

"  And  what  sort  of  person  ?" 

"When  I  was  last  at  the  Abbey,  she  was 
staying  with  one  of  her  married  sisters.  At 
my  previous  visit,  she  was  in  the  school-room." 

"  So  that  you  know  nothing  about  her  ?" 

"  Very  little  more.  But  I  can't  help  fancying 
that,  if  she  possessed  superior  attractions  in 
addition  to  her  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds, 
the  Mildenhalls  would  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  pay  such  court  to  their  heir  presumptive, 
with  a  view  to  converting  him  into  a  son- 
in-law." 

"  Papa  would  scarcely  like  Reginald  to  marry 
so  young  ?"  said  Margaret,  thoughtfully. 

"  My   father   is   the  last    person    Regy    is 
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likely  to  consult.  Regy  is  far  more  the  nephew 
of  his  unde  than  a  son  of  the  Dean  of  R ." 

Margaret  was  silent.  The  news  her  brother 
was  communicating  was  far  from  welcome. 
Reginald  was  almost  a  stranger  to  her.  An 
early  marriage  would  probably  estrange  him 
from  her  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  and  she 
was  imwilling  to  forfeit  her  stake  in  his 
affections. 

The  following  day,  on  quitting  the  luncheon 
table,  she  found  the  Dean  carefully  examining 
through  his  spectacles  a  visiting  card,  which 
Harm  an  had  just  deposited  by  his  side. 

"'labg  fj^arflteabe, 

read  he,  aloud.  "  In  my  time,  people  were 
less  scrupulously  grammatical.  In  my  time, 
it  would  have  been  Lady  and  the  Miss  Har- 
greaves,  Dursley  Park." 

"  Wrong  there,   Sir !"    exclaimed   his  son, 
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who  had  just  entered  the  room.  "  In  your 
time,  Dursley  Park  knew  not  Hargreaves. 
Durdey  was  then  one  of  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford's family  seats.  The  Hargreaves  were  then 
cotton-spinning  in  Lancashire.  The  Hargreaves 
purchased  Dursley  of  the  Duke's  trustees,  within 
the  last  fifteen  years." 

**  And  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  my  dear 
boy,"  mildly  remonstrated  the  Dean.  "  Better 
the  honest  mechanic  who  has  elevated  himself 
in  the  world,  than  the  spendthrift  peer  who 
despoils  his  children  of  the  inheritance  of  their . 
fathers,"  and,  unconscious  of  having  uttered  > 
a  claptrap  such  as  would  have  brought  down 
three  rounds  of  applause  from  the  gallery  of 
the  Surrey  Theatre,  he  proceeded  to  observe 
that  "it  was  a  very  pretty  attention  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Hargreave  to  call  upon  the  sister 
of  the  friend  of  her  son." 

"  And  the  other  card,  papa  ?"  said  Margaret, 
pointing  to  one  of  larger  dimensions,  which  still 
remained  untouched  on  the  silver  waiter. 

"  The  other,  my  love  ?     Ay,  ay !   there  is 
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another,  I  declare.  Bless  my  soul !  an  invita- 
tion for  you  and  William,  for  the  20th  of  the 
month :  *  Lady  Hargreave,  at  Home.  Dancing, 
10  o'clock.' " 

"  In  your  time,  I  suppose,  Sir,  it  would  have 
been  dght  ?"  said  William,  laughing. 

But  the  Dean  made  no  reply.  His  thoughts 
were  divided  between  satisfaction  at  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  his  pretty  daughter,  and  regret 
that  any  rational  being — the  mother  of  a  family 
— the  wife  of  a  county  member — should  be 
thoughtless  enough  to  issue  cards  for  a  ball, 
^ith  the  glass  below  zero,  and  the  roads  as 
sHppery  as  glass. 

"  The  20th,  I  fancy,  fells  on  Thursday  next 
— six  days  hence,"  continued  William,  pursuing 
his  own  very  different  reflexions.  "  How  lucky  ! 
We  shall  have  a  moon  for  our  expedition." 

"  Our  expedition  ?"  repeated  the  Dean, 
aghast. 

"  Margaret  will  not  leave  us,  Sir,  this  fort- 
night. My  grandmother  does  not  return  to 
Hephanger  before  the  28th." 
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"  But  you  surely  do  not  suppose,  WiUiam/' 
interrupted  the  Dean,  ''  that  I  would  risk  your 
sister's  health — the  health  of  a  delicate  young 
girl  of  eighteen — by  exposing  her  to  the  in- 
clemency  of  a  winter's  night,  merely  to  acknow- 
ledge the  politeness  of  Lady  Hargreave  ?" 

"  Not  merely  for  that,  my  dear  father.  But 
to  afford  her  a  pleasure  she  has  so  few  oppor- 
tunities of  enjoying." 

"  William !  your  thoughtlessness  shocks  and 
alarms  me,"  remonstrated  the  Dean.  "  A  cold 
caught  at  this  time  of  year,  infallibly  ends  in 
cough ;  and  a  Christmas  cough  is  proverbially 
said  to  last  till  Easter !" 

"  I  will  take  excellent  care  of  her.  Sir.  I 
will  not  allow  her  to  catch  cold  !"  cried  William, 
glancing  fondly  at  his  sister. 

"But  even  if  you  succeeded  in  satisfying 
papa's  misgivings,  Willy,"  said  Miss  Mordaunt, 
who  was  still  examining  the  card  of  invitation, 
"this  ball  woidd  be  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  because  Grandmamma  and  Aunt  Milicent 
considered  it  impossible  for  me  to  appear  in 
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society  without  having  been  presented  at  Court, 
that  they  did  not  permit  me  to  accompany  them 
to  Bath/' 

'^  Grandmamma  and  Aunt  Milicent  are  a 
couple  of  — "  he  paused.  The  epithet  was 
fitter  f(n-  the   atmosphere   of    Ch.    Ch.   than 

for  the  Deanery  of  R .     "  I  don't  see  what 

voice  they  have  in  the  business/'  he  resumed, 
somewhat  less  energetically,  "  if  my  father 
consents  to  your  going." 

"  But  he  does  not  consent,"  said  Margaret, 
unable  exactly  to  interpret  the  smile  that  played 
on  the  wan  face  of  the  Dean. 

"  If  I  felt  sure,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  her 
implied  interrogative,  "  that  you  would  not 
over-fatigue  yourself  with  dancing,  and  that 
William  would  see  you  properly  wrapped  up  on 
leaving  the  house,  I  really  think  that,  with  a 
hot- water  bottle  in  the  carriage,  and  the  fur 
basket  for  your  feet — " 

"  Dearest  Papa !" 

"One  might  venture  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion." 
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With  the  usual  contrariety  of  human  nature, 
no  sooner  did  the  Dean  exhibit  symptoms  of 
relenting,  than  William's  former  disinclination 
that  his  sister  should  be  exposed  to  the  bantering 
of  his  Oxford  chums,  recurred  to  his  mind. 

"After  all,  Sir,"  said  he,  "you  probably 
judged  wisely.  Margaret  is  certainly  young  to 
appear  in  a  large  assembly  under  such  chape- 
ronage  as  mine." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  boy.  I  never  dreamt  of 
such  a  thing.  If  Margaret  goes,  it  must  be 
under  the  protection  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Pleydell, 
an  unfailing  guest  at  Dursley  Park." 

"  That  tiresome,  toadying  woman  !"  muttered 
William,  regardless  that  the  shovel  hat  of  her 

husband  the  Archdeacon  of  R ought   to 

be  her  protection.      But  the  Dean  heard  him 
not. 

He  was  reflecting  that,  though  his  daughter 
appeared  so  little  anxious  for  the  ball  at  Dursley 
Park,  the  time  was  come  when  she  should  be 
seen  and  admired.  And  was  it  not  in  the  ap- 
pointed order  of  things  that  Margaret  should 
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becoioe  the  idolized  Mary  of  some  heart  as 
devoted 'tis  his  own?  The  same  ideas  which 
to  William  were  repulsive,  assumed  a  sentiment 
of  solemn  grace  in  the  mind  of  her  father. 

Unless  Margaret  expressed  a  decided  objec- 
tion, therefore,  or  Harman  suggested  an  in- 
superable obstacle,  the  Dean  determined,  as 
resolutely  as  he  could  determine  anything, 
that  his  daughter  '  should  accompany  Mrs. 
Heydell. 

The  weather  seconded  his  intentions.  The 
same  thaw  which  enabled  William  to  join  his 
young  friends  at  the  covert-side,  sustained  the 
projects  of  the  Dean.  Mrs.  Pleydell,  certain  of 
being  doubly  welcome  at  Dursley  as  the  chaperon 
of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  popular  Dean 
of  R ,  was  eager  in  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed trust;  and  having  with  some  difficulty 
persuaded  him  that  the  danger  of  a  cold  from 
the  simple  white  muslin  dress,  in  which  Margaret 
proposed  to  appear,  was  a  peril  braved  and  sur- 
vived every  winter  by  legions  of  young  ladies, 
all  was  finally  arranged,  and  Margaret  was  easily 
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reconciled  to  her  fate.  Miss  Esther  Pleydell,  the 
spinster  niece  of  the  Archdeacon,  visited  the 
Deanery  daily,  with  hints  and  instructions ;  and 
even  Willy,  when  he  found  the  invitation  ac- 
cepted, began  to  interest  himself  in  the  fitting 
of  the  white  gloves,  and  the  skill  of  his  sister's 
en  avanUdeux. 

The  Dean's  solicitudes  were  of  It  different 
nature.  Lamb's-wool  socks  and  a  box  of  Tolu 
lozenges  were  the  chief  preparations  he  sug- 
gested for  the  d^At  of  his  daughter.  The 
weather-glass,  not  the  looking-glass,  was  the 
authority  he  required  her  to  consult. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Let  a  broad  stream  with  golden  sand 
Through  all  his  meadows  roll. 

He's  but  a  wretch,  with  all  his  land. 
Who  hath  a  narrow  soul. 


WATTS. 


Most  people  have  seen  a  London  ball ;  and 
those  who  have  seen  one,  have  seen  a  thou- 
B^d :  the  same  blaze  of  light,  the  same  band 
rf  music,  the  same  supper  tables,  the  same 
tumult  at  the  door,  and  crowd  upon  the  stair- 
case; the  same  weary  hostess  curtseying  to 
*trangCT8,  the  same  peevish  dowagers  wrang- 
ling in   the   cloak-room,   the  same   ubiquitous 
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youngest  ensign  in  the  Guards  asking  for  every 
one's  carriage ;  the  same  hoarse  link  man  reite- 
rating the  same  names. 

But  a  country  ball  is  a  very  different  affair. 
A  country  ball  is  not  a  vapid  fac  simile  of  its 
predecessor.  A  country  ball  is  not  given  merely 
because,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  Lady  Hailsham 
has  sent  out  cards  as  systematically  as  the  parish 
waits  send  in  theirs  after  Christmas.  It  is 
given  by  one  county  family  because  a  son  is 
born ;  by  another,  because  a  daughter  is  mar- 
ried; by  a  third,  in  honour  of  a  successful 
candidature  for  Parliament ;  by  a  fourth,  because 
the  family  mansion  has  been  re-decorated ;  by 
a  fifth — but  the  enumeration  might  stretch 
till  the  crack  of  doom. 

The  ball  at  Dursley  Park  implied  a  combina- 
tion of  these  motives.  The  Hargreaves,  new 
people  in  the  county,  were  ambitious  of  ingra- 
tiating themselves  with  the  old.  The  father  of 
Sir  Thomas  had  succeeded  to  the  enormous 
property  of  an  elder  brother — a  Lancashire 
manufacturer — in  consequence  of  the  accidental 
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death  of  his  only  son,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
it  was    no   longer    possible   to   bestow    upon 
his   diildren  the   education    essential  to   their 
new   position   in   life  ; — his   son,   the   present 
baronet,  being  already  married  to  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  cotton-spinner,  who  was  still 
more  in  awe   than   himself  of  the   greatness 
thrust  upon  them.  But  twenty  years  of  opulence 
had  by  this  time  tolerably  re-assured  them ;  and 
the    routine     of    parUamentary   life    and    the 
baronetcy   (ayed  out  of  a  grateiul  administra- 
tion) which,  if  it  did  not  elevate  him  to  the 
rank  of  those  he  aspired  to  equal,  raised  him  at 
least  above  the  level  of  his  late  uncle  and  father, 
— had  served  to  convert  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave^ 
into  a  very  tolerable  representative  of  an  exten- 
sive county  property. 

Had  there  been  in  the  market,  at  the  period 
of  his  purchasing  Dursley,  an  estate  equally 
attractive  situated  in  a  county  shared  amongst 
aristocratic  proprietors,  his  position  would  have 
been  more,  advantageous.  As  yet  unversed  in 
the    habits    and    prejudices    of    society,    the 
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Hargreaves  had  fancied  it  a  recommendation 
to  their  new  residence,  that  not  a  family  of  rank 
was  established  within  five  and  twenty  miles. 
But  experience  soon  taught  the  elder  branches, 
that,  by  neighbours  of  established  precedence, 
they  would  have  been  better  received,  than  by 
landed  gentry  jealous  of  their  intrusion  and 
envious  of  their  luxury  of  wealth.  In  a  noble 
circle,  their  personal  value  would  have  been  more 
liberally  estimated.  The  vote  of  Sir  Thomas, 
and  his  power  of  commanding  the  ear  of  the 
House  on  questions  of  mercantile  interest,  would 
have  secured  him  due  consideration  from  those 
of  whom  the  House  is  the  banker. 

Fifteen  years  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
pitiate the  "  county  families  "  had,  in  fact,  con- 
vinced both  the  husband  and  wife  of  their  error 
in  congratulating  themselves,  during  their  first 
winter  at  Dursley,  that  the  only  peer  on  their 
visiting   list   was    a    spiritual   one — the   Lord 

Bishop  of  R .     They  would  have  preferred 

the  loftiest  duke  or  duchess  in  the  land,  to  the 
supercilious  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brampton  Brylls  of 
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BiyHholm  Place,  whose  rookery  croaked  them 
into  the  blue  devils  whenever  the  wind  was 
easterly. 

For  many  years,  Mrs.  Brampton  Brylls  and 
her  son,  when  they  arrived  in  their  old- 
fashioned  chariot,  drawn  by  plough  horses  in 
plated  harness,  whereof  the  copper  rims,  were 
as  apparent  as  those  of  Moses  Primrose's  green 
spectacles,  to  dine  at  Dursley,  contrived  to  make 
poor  Mrs.  Hargreave  as  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
her  massive  plate  and  costly  furniture,  as  though 
their  splendour  concealed  a  crime ;  and  in  the 
damp  mildewed  parlour  at  Bryllholm  Place,  she 
actually  trembled  when  she  first  heard  herself 
announced  as  "  Lady  Hargreave."  The  pinched 
mouth  of  the  widow  of  an  estated  esquire  of 
twenty  descents,  would,  she  foresaw,  sneer  her 
back  into  plebeianism. 

Later  still,  when  extended  intercourse  with 
the  London  world  had  enlarged  her  horizon,  and 
the  connections  formed  by  her  gentlemanly  son 
and  accomplished  daughters  had  inaugurated 
the  whole  family  into  a  higher  and  pleasanter 
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mode  of  existence,  the  half-educated  parvenue 
mother  remained  uneasily  at  odds  with  her 
velvet  ottomans  and  damask  hangings.  During 
the  absence  of  her  husband  and  children,  it  was 
her  delight  to  pry  into  details  of  domestic 
economy,  unmeet  for  her  interference ;  and  the 
new  Lady  Hargreave  had  been  more  than  once 
put  to  the  blush,  surprised  by  the  upper-house- 
maid with  a  duster  in  her  hand. 

On  state  occasions,  however,  her  dress  and  de- 
portment fully  equalled  the  requirements  of  the 
lady  paramount  of  Dursley ;  and  by  the  libe- 
rality of  their  hospitality,  the  Hargreaves  had 
gradually  established  themselves  in  general 
favour.  The  best  families  from  all  sides  of  the 
county  sought  introductions  to  them;  and 
unless  they  managed  to  injure  this  growing 
good-will  by  undue  pretensions,  they  were  likely 
to  go  down  to  their  graves  as  creditably,  as 
though  bom  to  the  escutcheons  created  by  their 
family  industry. 

When  Lady  Hargreave  rustled  forward  in  all 
the  resplendence  of   her  diamonds,  blue  satin. 
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and  affability,  to  welcome  the  daughter  of  the 
Dean,  presented    to    her    by    Mrs.    Pleydell, 
Maigaret  thought  she  had  never  beheld  a  more 
august  personage;     and   though,  after   a   few 
minutes   conversation,  it   occurred  to  her  that 
there  was  far  more  dignity  in  her  dry  meagrely- 
attired  grandmother.  Lady  Bournemouth,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hargreave    corresponded    admirably   with    his 
over-gilded  ceilings    and   over-illuminated  hall. 
To  no  one  of  the  three  hundred  persons  assem- 
bled by  their  hospitality,  did  the  Hargreaves  do 
the   honours   of    their   house  more  graciously 
than    to    Margaret    Mordaunt.      Aware,   per 
favour   of  Burke's    Peerage   that  the  Dean  of 

R was   heir   presumptive   to   the  ancient 

Viscounty  of  Mildenhall,  they  took  for  granted 
that  the  son  with  whom  their  own  had  formed 
so  close  an  intimacy  at  Oxford,  was  his  eldest 
and  heir ;  and  the  secluded  habits  of  the  Dean 
having  frustrated  all  attempts  at  acquaintance- 
sMp,  they  held  it  a  happy  chance  which  opened 
a  door  of  approach. 
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The  only  drawback  to  their  satisfaction  arose 
from  the  perversity  of  their  son.  Dancing  had 
not  commenced  when  the  Fleydell  party  made 
its  appearance ;  and  Margaret  was,  by  birth  as 
well  as  beauty>  entitled  to  precedence.  But 
Dick  Hargreave  would  not  hear  of  inviting  her 
to  open  the  ball. 

"You  know  I  detest  dancing,  mother/'  he 
remonstrated.     "  It  is  quite  out  of  my  way." 

"But  you  are  engaged  to  Elinor  Mait- 
land  r 

"Yes — as  an  old  friend — to  go  down  a 
country-dance  some  time  or  other  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  Not  to  make  my  awkwardness 
conspicuous  by  drawing  general  attention.  Let 
one  of  my  sisters  open  the  baU  with  Fan- 
shawe." 

"  But  the  neighbourhood,  my  dear  Dick ! — 

The  neighbourhood,  and  especially  the  R 

people,  will  expect  some  mark  of  attention  to 
be  shown  to  the  Mordaunts." 

"Then  let  Emma  open  the  ball  with  my 
friend  Willy.      Don't  waste  time,  mother,  in 
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eodeavouring  to  persuade  me.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  stir  a  step  till  after 
supper." 

With  a   sigh  such  as  corpulent,  well-laced 
matrons  heave  over  the  rebellion  of  their  off- 
^iring,  Lady  Hargreave  moved  off  to  make  the 
arrangement   suggested ;    and   her   son,   who, 
pounced  upon  by  a  chaperon  with   daughters 
to   dispose   of,   relieved   himself   between   the 
period  of  an  elaborate  prose  by  watching  the 
opening  quadrille,   found    cause,    perhaps,    to 
repent    his   obduracy,    when    he    noticed    the 
almost  painful  timidity  of  the  partner  he  had 
rejected.     Poor  Margaret's  frequent  change  of 
colour  could  not  be  altogether  ascribed  to  the 
blunders  of  the  hobbledehoy  son  of  her  cha- 
peron,   Mrs.    Pleydell,   assigned  to   her    as    a 
partner.     Her  embarrassment   arose  from  the 
annoyance  of  finding  herself  the  object  of  uni- 
versal attention. 

Scarcely  was  the  dance  at  an  end,  when  her 
brother's  friend,  the  showy,  handsome,  fashion- 
able  Herbert   Fanshawe,   while   engaging   her 
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hand  for  the  second  quadrille,  increased  her 
distress  by  assuring  her  with  all  the  ardour 
apprehended  by  her  brother,  that  she  was  the 
cynosure  of  the  evening. 

"  When  I  saw  my  friend  Willy  retreat  into 
the  conservatory  just  now,"  said  he,  "  I  fancied 
(forgive  me)  that  he  was  afraid  of  witnessing 
your  want  of  experience  in  an  art  where  it  is 
not  alone  *  le  premier  pas  qui  coilte.^  You 
dance,  as  you  look,  like  an  angel." 

At  which  impertinent  compliment,  Margaret's 
complexion  varied  no  longer ;  but  became  per- 
manent crimson. 

Great  was  her  relief  when  her  brother  ap- 
proached the  group,  near  which  they  were 
standing.  William,  she  was  certain,  would  not 
countenance  such  flightiness. 

"  You  have  got  over  your  alarms  now,  dar- 
ling ?"  said  he,  kindly.  "  You  will  now  begin 
to  enjoy  yourself." 

Thus  encouraged,  her  spirits  revived.  The 
Miss  Hargreaves  seemed  to  understand  that  it 
was  a  graceful  act  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
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new  beauty  by  whom  they  were  so  completely 
eclipsed ;  and  their  attentions  thoroughly  atoned 
for  the  singular  neglect  with  which  she  was 
treated  bv  their  brother. 

"Why  have  you  not  danced  with  that 
beautiful  girl?"  inquired  Elinor  Maitland  of 
him,  as  they  sat  together  between  the  pauses 
of  the  long  waited*for  country  dance. 

"  Because  I  hate  dancing,  except  with  an  old 
friend  like  yourself/'  said  he,  addressing  a  plain 
answer  to  the  plain  girl;  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  with  whom,  in  earUer 
years,  he  had  been  a  pupil. 

"  You  dance  with  me  from  good  nature ; 
because  you  know  I  am  not  otherwise  likely  to 
stand  up.  But  Miss  Mordaunt  is  in  all  respects 
so  suitable  a  partner — *' 

"So  my  mother  has  been  dinning  into  my 
ears  for  the  last  three  hours !  Had  they  let 
me  alone,  I  should  naturally  have  asked  her. 
Willy  Mordaimt's  sister,  and  a  stranger  here, 
she  is  entitled  to  every  civility,  even  if  less  pretty 
and  pleasing.     But   my   family  seem  to  take 
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pleasure  in  harassing  me  into  doing  disagreeable 
things.  If  you  knew  what  it  was,  Elinor,  to  be 
told  from  morning  till  night  that  you  have  a 
part  to  play  in  the  world  ; — that  this,  that,  and 
the  other  is  expected  of  you : — " 

"  But  you  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  world.*' 

"  The  part  of  a  gentleman,  like  Fanshawe,  or 
Mordaunt,  or  any  other  young  fellow  of  my 
acquaintance;  whose  parents  are  not  eternally 
bothering  them  about  the  connections  they  are 
to  make,  or  the  rank  of  the  young  lady  they  are 
to  dance  with." 

Elinor  Maidand  smiled.  The  heir  of  the 
house  had  evidently  been  reprimanded  by  his 
mother  and  sisters  for  selecting  her  as  a  partner. 
But  so  simple  was  the  nature  of  her  intimacy 
with  young  Hargreave,  that  she  was  indifferent 
to  the  imputation. 

"  Come,  come !"  said  she,  good-humouredly, 
"  you  have  done  your  duty  to  your  tutor's 
daughter.  Why  slight  the  sister  of  yoiu-  friend  ? 
Relent  in  your  own  favoiu-,  and  go  and  dance 
with  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room !" 
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Though  half  ashamed  to  own  it,  Dick  was 
ne\rer  more  inclined  to  be  persuaded.  He  re- 
collected how  courteously  he  had  been  welcomed 
to  the  Deanery.  It  even  glanced  into  his  mind 
that  Margaret  had  blushed  a  little  on  seeing 
him  again.  At  length,  as  if  touched  by  the 
remoDstrance  of  his  sensible  companion,  he  rose 
from  his  lounging  attitude  by  her  side ;  took  his 
hands  from  his  pockets,  and  proceeded  in  search 
of  the  Pleydell  party,  with  intentions  which 
would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  his  parents. 

But  he  was  too  late.  Already,  they  were 
cloaked  for  departure.  The  family  coach  (in- 
eluding  the  fiirred  basket  and  hot  water  bottle) 
was  at  the  door ;  and  the  hobbledehoy  son  had 
the  happiness  of  escorting  Miss  Mordaunt  to  it, 
leaving  Miss  Esther  Pleydell  to  the  charge  of 
the  heir  of  Dursley  Park  I 

"  Good  night,  Hargreave !"  cried  William 
Mordaunt,  as  he  hurried  in  after  them ;  and  his 
conscience-struck  friend  could  not  help  fancying 
there  was  an  inflexion  of  pique  in  his  voice. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Whose  was  the  gentle  voice,  that,  whispering  sweet, 
Promised  methought  long  days  of  bliss  sincere ; 
Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear 

Most  like  soft  music. 

BOWLES. 


Already  vexed  by  learning  from  his  demure 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Graves,  that  his  daughter  had 
declined  a  basin  of  her  celebrated  gruel  on  her 
return  from  the  ball,  the  Dean  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  account  rendered  to  him  by 
William,  as  they  breakfasted  together  the  follow- 
ing day.  By  persevering  interrogatories,  he 
contrived  to  extract  from  his  son  that  Margaret 
had  sat  in  no  draughts,  and  indulged  in  no  iced 
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refreshments.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
it  almost  superfluous  when  Willy  volunteered 
the  information  that  his  sister  was  the  best 
dressed  and  most  attractive  girl  in  the  room. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? — ^Was  she  not  the 
child — nay,  was  she  not  the  image,  of  his 
idolized  Mary  ? — 

"  Had  you  been  a  little  older,  William,"  said 
the  Doan,  in  a  low  voice,  "  when  you  lost  your 
dear  mother,  you  would  no  longer  wonder  at 
your  sister's  beauty." 

Touched  by  the  deep  emotion  so  foreign  to 
the  undemonstrative  invalid,  William  remained 
silent  during  the  remainder  of  their  meal.  But 
his  cogitations  were  far  from  agreeable.  He 
had  accidentally  overheard  a  remark,  amid  the 
crush  of  the  ball-room  the  preceding  night,  that 
"  young  Hargreave  would  make  a  famous  catch 

for  the  Dean  of  R 's  handsome  daughter ;" 

and,  indignant  at  hearing  his  sister's  name  for 
the  first  time  thus  familiarly  cited,  he  felt 
susceptibly  uneasy  lest  some  encouragement 
unwittingly   aflforded  to  the  attentions   of  his 
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friend  Dick,  should  have  given  grounds  for 
supposing  that  she  or  her  family  entertained 
projects  of  the  kind.  If  at  the  moment  the 
impertinent  suggestion  reached  his  ear,  he  could 
have  approached  the  unsuspecting  girl,  he  would 
have  suggested  that,  if  possible,  she  should 
decline  dancing  with  Hargreave. 

But  on  finding  that  no  such  alternative  had 
been  afforded  her,  he  was  absurdly  displeased. 
The  indignity  offered,  could  not  proceed  from 
the  heads  of  the  house ;  for  Sir  Thomas  and 
his  portly  moiety  were  marked  in  their  en- 
couragement of  hi^  attentions  to  their  daughter 
Emma :  while  flirting  with  whom,  in  a  bower 
of  evergreens  in  the  ante-room,  Lady  Hargreave 
had  passed  with  an  approving  nod.  His  quarrel 
therefore  was  with  Dick.  But  might  not 
Margaret  have  been  in  fault? — Had  she  not 
too  openly  smiled  upon  Herbert  Fanshawe*s 
flighty  attentions  ? — 

He  did  not  care  to  interrogate  her  on  the 
subject.  It  seemed  indelicate  to  discuss  such 
topics  with  one  so  young.     But  he  began  to 
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TegKi  that  he  had  not  more  strongly  opposed 
his  sister's  appearance  at  the  Dursley  fete ;  and 
still  more,  that  her  foolish  chaperon  should  be 
entitled  to  talk  over  Miss  Mordaunt's  triumph 
or  failure,  with  the  rest  of  the  vulgar  gossips 
ofR . 

His  meditations  soon  found  other  matter  and 

other  method.      Within   a   few   days   of  the 

Dursley  ball,  his  sister  was  conveyed  back  in 

the  dark-green  chariot  to  Homerton,  to  await 

the  dowager  carriage  which  was  to  re-transport 

her  to  Hephanger ;  and  the  Deanery  reverted 

to  its  former  gloomy  stillness.    "  Darling  Willy" 

was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  covert  side 

and  hard  riding,  to  solace  him  for  the  loss  of  his 

gentle  companion. 

The  eyes  of  the  poor  Dean  were  noticed  to 
become  unusually  red  of  an  evening,  after  the 
departiu^e  of  his  child.  It  might  be  that, 
missing  Margaret  to  read  to  him,  he  was 
forced  to  strain  them  by  poring  over  books 
and  newspapers.  It  might  be  that  he  was 
beginning   to   freshen   the   recollection  of  the 
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pleasant  days  which  Margaret  had  enabled  him 
to  pass,  with  the  same  showers  which  once 
bedewed  the  memory  of  his  beloved  Mary. 
At  all  events,  the  bottle  labelled  "  Camphor 
Julep"  in  his  favourite  medicine-chest,  was,  just 
then,  oftener  despatched  to  the  chemist's  for 
replenishment,  than  at  any  earlier  period. 

There  was  nothing  to  replace  the  loss  he 
had  sustained.  Willy  was  forced  to  return  to 
Christchurch  ;  and  Reginald  proceeded  straight 
to  Cambridge  from  Mildenhall  Abbey.  Except 
that  Mrs.  Pleydell  and  her  elderly  niece  occas- 
ionally forced  their  way  into  his  solitary  cell, 
to  tell  him  the  wind  had  changed,  and  inquire 
what  news  from  Hephanger,  nothing  from 
without  disturbed  the  monotonous  torpor  of 
his  life. 

Sir    Thomas    Hargreave,   indeed,    made   it 

his   duty  to  wait   upon  the   Dean  of  R 

previous  to  quitting  Dursley  for  town  at  the 
meeting  of  Parliament;  to  thank  him,  as  he 
said,  for  having  permitted  his  son  and  charming 
daughter  to  join  their  family  circle.      But  the 
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mOd  hypochondriac  recoiled  from  the  expaD- 
siveoess  of  the  prosperous  baronet.  A  man 
who  had  gone  through  his  probation  at  Bas- 
siogdoD  Parsonage,  shrank  from  the  rampant 
worshipper  of  Mammon,  who  seemed  to  re- 
cognize no  motive  of  human  action  but  gold. 
Beneath  his  ostentatious  philanthropy,  the 
Dean  discovered  a  vein  of  iron.  He  doubted 
not  that,  in  spite  of  Lady  Hargreave's  diamonds 
and  gorgeous  furniture,  she  was  a  miserable 
woman.  Sir  Thomas  made  no  mystery  of  his 
8la?e-driving  propensities.  At  Dursley,  he  was 
absolute  lord  and  master ;  at  Dursley,  Vetat 
c'etait  lui. 

The  mild  Dean,  whose  will  was  woven  as 
it  were  of  lambswool,  regarded  with  awe  the 
active,  self-asserting,  arbitrary  man,  whose  whole 
life  appeared  to  form  an  act  of  government. 
Unable  to  maintain  his  own  authority  over 
so  much  as  his  butler,  he  looked  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Hargreave  as  almost  an  institution. 

Poor  Margaret,  meanwhile,  found  on  her 
return  to  Hephanger,  that  she  had  undergone 

VOL.    I.  H 
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the  usual  fate  of  the  absent.  Lady  Bourne- 
mouth had  learned  that  she  could  dispense 
^ith  her  company ;  nay,  that  if 

Crabbed  age  and  yoath 
Cannot  live  together^ 

still  less  can  infirm  age  abide  the  presence  of 
healthful  girlhood.  Lady  Milicent  had  not 
lost  an  opportunity  since  they  parted  of  making 
it  dear  to  the  dowager,  that  their  temporary 
release  from  the  responsibihty  of  guardianship 
and  chaperonage^  had  proved  of  serious  *ad- 
vantage  to  her  health.  Paralytic  and  fractious. 
Lady  Bournemouth  could  no  longer  bear 
either  sound  or  movement.  Music  in  the 
house  was  out  of  the  question.  Even  the 
rustling  of  a  newspaper  or  silk  dress,  disturbed 
her  nerves.  Margaret's  favourite  dog  was 
banished.  Her  cheerful  voice  must  sink  into 
a  whisper.  The  Deanery  itself  was  a  lively 
spot  compared  with  Hephanger. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  that  account  that 
Margaret     pined     to     return     to     the     roof 
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of  her   father.       She    had    now    tasted  the 
ineffable  sweetness  of  home ;    of  sitting  by  a 
fireside  where  she  was   not  grudgingly  enter- 
tained;   of  bemg  gazed  upon  from   morning 
^  night   with  looks   of  love.      She    would 
probably  have    expressed    these  sentiments  as 
strongly  as  they  were  felt,  either  to  the  Dean 
binaself,  or  to  her  brother;  had  she   not  per- 
ceiyed    that   if  her   company   and   attendance 
were  less  welcome  than  formerly  to  the  grand- 
mother by  whom  her  infancy  had  been  shd- 
tered,   they  were   far  more  necessary.      Lady 
Milicent  was  a  jealous  guardian,  rather  than  a 
tender  nurse;    and  Lady  Bournemouth  would 
have  been  often  left  to  grumble  alone,  while  her 
austere     daughter    was    engaged    in    spiritual 
conference  with  a  canting  Scotchman,  a  certain 
Gabriel  Macwheeble,  D.D. — lean  and  perpen- 
dicular as  a  way  post,  and  the  popular  lecturer 
of  a  West  end  chapel ; — who,  after  alternately 
fawning  upon,  and  anathematizing  the  wealthy 
dowager  and  her  daughter  during  their  residence 
in  London,  within  reach  of  the  tyranny  of  his 

H  2  J 
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ministry,  had  found  it  worth  while  to  establish 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hephanger, 
and  even  escort  his  fair  penitents  to  Bath; 
had  not  Margaret,  at  such  moments,  stolen 
into  her  grandmother's  dressing-room,  to 
replace  the  reluctant  attendance  of  her  morose 
waiting-maid,  Mrs.  Marvyn. 

'*  I  cannot  leave  her,  helpless  as  she  is.  She 
might  want    me — she   might   miss   me — if  I 

obtained    permission    to    return    to    R ," 

mused  Miss  Mordaunt,  while  watching  beside 
the  arm-chair  of  the  infirm  woman.  '*  I  should 
be  wretched  if  I  thought  she  was  neglected ; 
and  Aunt  Milicent  seems  every  day  more  and 
more  engrossed  by  that  canting  man  who  rules 
the  whole  house.  No  !  I  must  not  leave  grand- 
mamma. Till  her  faculties  were  impaired,  she 
loved  me  dearly — I  must  not  desert  her  now,** 

If  the  reveries  of  the  young  girl  occasionally 
wandered  from  the  sick  room  in  which  she  was 
an  imnoticed  watcher,  to  the  scarcely  less  cheer- 
less parlour  at  the  Deanery,  occasionally  bright- 
ened, or  at  least  once  brightened  by  pleasant 
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visitors^  or  to  that  brilliant  ball-room  \vhere  the 
kindly  voice  and  handsome  face  of  her  brother's 
friend  had  cheered  away  her  shyness  and 
initiated  her  into  the  pleasures  natural  to  her 
age,  the  peril  was  wholly  her  own.  Her  often- 
renewed  recollections  of  Herbert  Fanshawe,  with 
his  expressive  eyes  and  pleasant  accents,  never 
interfered  with  her  zealous  attendance  on  the 
invalid. 

It  certainly  did  not  detract  from  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  letters  of  darling  Willy  were 
welcomed,  that  there  occasionally  appeared  in  a 
postcript  "  Fanshawe  and  Hargreave  desire  to 
be  remembered  to  you ;"  or  "  Hargreave  talks 
of  shirking  his  degree ;  which  would  probably 
cause  a  lasting  feud  between  him  and  his 
father ;  who,  making  him  a  splendid  allowance, 
fencies  himself  entitled  to  passive  obedience  in 
return.  Herbert  Fanshawe,  on  the  contrary,  is 
sapping  like  a  good  one !  I  look  on  him  as 
booked  for  a  double  first.  To  be  sure,  in  his 
case,  it  is  of  more  consequence." 

Margaret  did  not  understand  why  :  but  since 
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William  thought  so,  he  must  be  right.  All 
she  opined  concerning  Herbert  Fanshawe,  or  his 
prospects,  was  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Sir 
Something  Fanshawe;  and  that,  superior  to 
young  Hargreave  in  person  and  address,  he  was 
probably  his  superior  m  aU  things.  It  was  not 
for  her  guilelessness  to  surmise  that  the  Sir 
Something  Fanshawe,  instead  of  being  a  wealthy 
baronet,  was  a  K.C.B.,  whose  red  riband  and 
diplomatic  pension  were  all  that  his  cousin 
german,  the  Duke  of  Merioneth,  had  been  able 
to  obtain  for  him  in  guerdon  of  his  services; 
and  that  Herbert,  like  his  father  before  him, 
must  work  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

In  such  girlish  musings,  the  winter  wore 
itself  away ;  the  fancies  engendered  by  a  single 
day  of  pastime  having  melted  in  common  with 
the  icicles  of  the  season. — By  the  time  the 
spring  days  began  to  warm  themselves  in 
brighter  sunshine,  the  thoughts  of  Margaret, 
like  the  glades  of  Hephanger,  wore  a  more 
auspicious  aspect.  The  thrushes  were  tuning 
up  their  mellow  song ;  the  fruit-blossoms  had 
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already  shed  their  snowy  showers  ;  and  the  poor 
old  Countess,  brightening  in  her  turn,  was  talk- 
ing of  resuming  her  airings.  And  could  Margaret 
venture  just  then  to  petition  for  a  summer  visit 
to  her  fether  ? — 

One  evening  in  May,  she  had  been  devoting 
her  afternoon  to  the  sick  woman ;  seeing  that 
it  was  the  third  day  of  the  week,  set  apart,  as 
well  as  the  sixth,  by  Lady  Milicent  and  Dr. 
Macwheeble,  for  inflicting  their  visitations  upon 
tiie  neighbouring  poor;  so  that  the  duties  of 
nurse  were  shared  for  hours  between  Mar- 
garet and  Mrs.  Marvyn;  who  executed  her 
share  by  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  adjoining 
room,  dozing  over  serious  books  and  serious 
sewing.  Margaret  felt  more  than  usually 
cheered  by  the  aspect  of  the  shrubberies,  as 
she  saw  them  from  the  window,  with  their 
intermingled  masses  of  lilac  and  gold ;  as  well 
as  by  the  evensong  of  the  birds,  which  reached 
her  faintly  from  a  distance. 

Even  Lady  Bournemouth  was  in  a  more 
benign  mood  than   her  wont.     Lady  Bourne- 
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mouth  twice  called  her  ''  clearest  Margaret,"  as 
in  better  times;  and  had  even  selected  as  a 
present  for  her,  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
an  ebony  cabinet  which  was  sometimes  placed 
on  the  table  before  her  to  rummage  in,  like  a 
child's  baby-house,  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  garnet 
bracelets;  their  clasps  being  embelUshed  with 
faded  miniatures  of  Lady  Mary  and  Lady 
Milicent  Bourne,  in  their  childhood,  attired  in 
broad  blue  sarsnet  sashes  and  beaver  hats. 

The  old  lady  was  evidently  refreshed  in  body 
and  soul  by  the  influence  of  the  weather ;  and 
having  kissed  her  withered  hand  in  token  of 
gratitude  for  her  generosity,  her  granddaughter 
retired,  with  the  bracelets  clasped  upon  her  arms, 
to  a  distant  seat ;  prepared  to  read  away  the 
time  till  the  return  of  her  aunt  enabled  her 
to  saunter  into  the  grounds,  and  enjoy  a  breath 
of  the  delicious  air  systematically  excluded  from 
that  stifling  chamber. 

At  length  the  poor  dowager,  weary  of  her 
toy,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  cabinet ; 
reclined  back  in  her  easy  chair,  and  fell  asleep  ; 
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whomipon  Margaret  rose  and  drew  down  the 
holland  blind,  that  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
might  not  molest  her.  In  passing  on  tip- 
toe beside  her  chair,  she  noticed  with  satisfac- 
tioD  that  a  smile  had  overspread  the  old  lady's 
face,  as  though  she  enjoyed  pleasant  dreams. 

The  door  opening  from  the  dressing-room 
mto  the  room  where  Mrs.  Marvyn  sat  hemming 
one  of  her  interminable  strips  of  muslin,  was 
ajar;    so  that  Margaret,  finding  Lady  Bourne- 
mouth set  in  for  her  regular  evening  doze,  had 
no  hesitation  in  stealing  out  of  the  sick  chamber, 
lest  the  deepening  twilight   should  debar  her 
of  all  chance  of  a  walk.     She  was  aware  that, 
DOW  the  nightingales   were   in  song,  and   the 
liawthoms   in    bloom,    the   antiquated    couple 
^hose  philanderings  had  so  plausible  a  pretext, 
would  probably  make  their   way   home   from 
the  village,  through  the  coppices,  twice  as  long 
as  in  less  propitious  weather. 

Having  emerged  through  a  glass  door  into 
the  garden,  such  a  gust  of  summer  fragrance 
burst  upon  her  senses,  as  seemed  almost  intoxi- 
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eating.  It  was  a  delicious  evening.  The  glow 
of  sunset  still  brightened  the  sky,  and  the 
incense  of  a  thousand  flower-beds  saluted  its 
parting  brilliance.  Margaret  lingered  on  the 
elastic  turf,  lingered  beside  the  variegated  borders 
which,  at  that  prolific  season,  every  passing  hour 
endows  with  beauty  and  change.  Her  bosom's 
lord  sat  lightly  on  his  throne.  She  felt  almost 
too  happy.  Youth  glowed  in  her  veins. 
Cheerfulness  swelled  in  her  heart.  The  moths 
flitting  in  the  twilight  amid  those  summer 
flowers,  the  bees  hovering  their  golden  way  back 
to  the  hive,  were  not  lighter  on  the  wing.  If, 
at  that  moment,  her  thoughts  glanced  towards 
the  renowned  gardens  of  Christchurch,  with 
their  quivering  lime-trees  and  glassy  waters,  let 
us  hope  that  it  was  darling  Willy,  alone,  who 
piloted  their  way. 

Grievous  that  these  soothing  summer  hours 
should  be  as  transient  as  enchanting !  The 
sweetest  flowers  dispense  but  the  perfume  of  a 
moment !  The  song  of  the  nightingale  melts 
into  silence.     The  twilight  glow  subsides  into 
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the  gloom  of  night.  The  realities  of  life  assert 
thdr  ascendancy;  and  care,  grim  care,  over- 
masters the  chirpbg  of  the  cricket,  and  the 
Bunniir  of  the  bee.  Margaret  soon  heard 
kndf  summoned  back  to  the  house.  Servants 
Me  seeking  her  in  the  shrubberies.  Lady 
lEBcent,  returned  from  charity-mongering  with 
the  Doctor,  was  displeased  at  her  absence. 

IVepared  for  a  reprimand,  she  groped  her 
Wiy  up  the  dim  staircase  towards  the  apart- 
HKots  she  had  so  lately  quitted.  Already, 
^ts  were  placed  there ;  and  unusual  sounds 
issued  from  the  rarely-opened  door.  Servants 
of  all  kinds  seemed  crowding  into  a  chamber, 
on  most  occasions  sacred  from  intrusion ;  and 
an  angry  voice  predominated  over  their  mur- 
murs. 

Gliding  hastily  into  the  room,  Margaret 
beheld  Lady  Milicent  still  attired  in  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  gesticulating  vehemently,  and  utter- 
ing lamentations  and  execrations,  mingled  with 
the  shrillest  outcries. — Her  own  name  was 
involved  in  the  latter ; — ^in  the  former,  that  of 
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her  grandmother.  Yet  the  poor  old  lady  sat 
reclining  unmoved  in  her  chair,  as  though  her 
slumbers  defied  even  the  rabid  animosity  of  her 
daughter.  And  well  they  might ; — for  alas  ! 
that  heavy  sleep  was  the  sleep  of  death  ! — 

"  This  is  your  doing,  Margaret  Mordaunt  ;** 
cried  the  excited  Lady  Milicent,  the  moment 
her  eyes  caught  sight  of  her  horror-stricken 
niece.  "  Yes  !  you  have  killed  your  grand- 
mother. She  forgave  all  your  mother's  wicked- 
ness; she  loved  you,  and  cherished  you,  like 
her  own  child.  And  in  return,  you  have  mur- 
dered your  benefactress." 

Involuntarily,  the  servants  in  attendance 
turned  towards  their  young  lady  ;  in  utter 
amazement  at  the  charge  thus  solemnly 
enounced. 

But  to  their  surprise,  she  gave  no  sign  of 
having  so  much  as  heard  the  frantic  accu- 
sations of  her  aimt.  Already,  she  was  on  her 
knees  beside  the  chair  of  Lady  Bournemouth ; 
imprinting  hurried  kisses  upon  the  hands  that 
hung  nen^eless,  but  still  warm  and  unstifFened, 
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hj  her  side  as  is  the  case  when  life  hath  de- 

partedi  and  death  not  yet  affixed  a  firm  grasp 

upon  his  prey. 
"  Has  any  one  been  sent  for  ?     There  may 

y^  be  hope  !"  cried  Margaret,  addressing  Mrs. 

Marvyn,  who  was  mechanically  smoothing  the 

piOow  of  the  deceased. 
**Dr.  Macwheeble's  been  sent  for,  Miss  Mor- 

daunt.     Dr.   Macwheeble   will  be  here   in    a 

moment,"  faltered  the  panic-stricken  woman. 
"No,  no!  a  physician.      Send  off  a  man 

and  horse  to  Mr.  Robinson,"  cried  Margaret. 

**If  he   is  not  at   home,    an   express   to  Dr. 
Maunsell." 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  sonorous  voice  of 
the  D.D.  endeavouring  to  silence,  with  appro- 
priate texts,  the  wild  clamour  of  Lady  Milicent, 
and  requiring  her  to  withdraw  from  the  cham- 
ber. Having  succeeded  in  removing  her,  he 
returned  after  a  time,  and  in  a  tone  of  authority 
desired  all  present  to  quit  the  room;  except 
Mrs.  Marvyn,  who,  as  the  personal  attendant 
of  the  late  Countess,  would  remain  in  possession 
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of  the  body  till  the  arrival  of  the  medical 
men,  to  examine  into  and  attest  the  causes  of 
death. 

Margaret's  first  impulse  was  to  resist.  She 
felt  that  her  place  was  by  the  side  of  the  dead. 
But  Dr.  Macwheeble  spoke  with  such  severity, 
that  to  provoke  a  contest  with  him  would  have 
been  unbecoming  the  time  and  place.  They 
were  not  on  friendly  terms.  He  had  found  her 
an  obstacle  to  his  uncouth  courtship ;  and  judged 
her  likely  to  impinge  upon  the  inheritance  of 
Lady  Milicent  Macwheeble.  Still  the  Doctor 
was  not  weak  enough  to  attribute  to  her,  by  an 
act  of  either  omission  or  commission,  the  recent 
fatal  event;  and  as  a  daughter  of  the  future 
Lord  Mildenhall,  a  beneficed  member  of  the 
Church,  Miss  Mordaunt  was  entitled  to  decent 
respect. 

In  detailing  to  the  professional  men,  who  soon 
hovered  like  vultures  over  Hephanger,  the  cause 
of  their  patient  being  alone  when  she  breathed 
her  last,  he  accordingly  described  Lady  Milicent 
as  having  been  engaged  elsewhere  in  acts  of  good 
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Samaritaoism  towards  her  mother's  tenants; 
and  Margaret  as  a  thoughtless  girl,  who  had 
neglected  her  duty  in  pursuit  of  childish  pastimes. 
It  did  not  much  matter.  A  Dowager  Coun- 
tess, in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  jointure 
and  country  seat,  may  die  as  suddenly  as  she 
{leases,  without  much  fear  of  the  interference  of 
the  County  Coroner ;  and  when  the  first  startle 
of  the  moment  had  subsided,  the  death  of  one 
80  infirm,  in  the  full  ripeness  of  years,  was  pro- 
nounced by  general  consent  to  be  a  merciful 
ddiverance. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Margaret  remained  at  Hephanger  till  after 
the  funeral.  Not  that  she  was  permitted  to 
attend  her  grandmother  to  the  family  vault. 
Lady  Milicent  decided  that  the  appearance  of 
females  at  such  ceremonies  was  an  indecent  inno- 
vation ;  and  having,  from  the  day  of  their  com- 
mon bereavement,  given  publicity  to  her  mar- 
riage, (which  had  long  been  a  secret  only  to  her 
mother  and  niece,)  the  demure  D.D.  had  forth- 
with taken  upon  himself  the  domination  of  the 
establishment. 
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The  result  was,  that  the  sentiments  of  horror, 
^tincdve  in  every  human  breast  at  the  first 
^^pect  of  death,  had  been,  in  Margaret's  case, 
deadened  by  the  influence  of  a  thousand  personal 
Vexations.     The  animosity  of  her  aunt  towards 
herself,  and  the  indignant  rebellion  of  the  old 
ser?ants  against  the  strange   master  set  over 
them,  converted  the  house  of  mourning  into  a 
house  of  dissension.     To  determine  Lady  Bour^ 
nemouth's  wishes  concerning  her  mode  of  inter- 
noent,  her  will  had  been  sought  for ;  and,  as  is 
Qot  unusually  the  case  with  superannuated  dow- 
agers, two,  nay,  two  and  a-half,  were  discovered. 
The  first,  formaUy  executed  shortly  after  she 
hecame  a  widow,  assigned  her  property  to  be 
^ually  divided  between  her  two  dear  daughters 
Mary  and  Milicent.    By  a  second,  written  imme- 
diately after  the  elopement  of  Lady  Mary,  the 
^er  was  cancelled ;  and  the  whole  estate  of 
Sophia,  Countess  of  Bournemouth,  real  and  per- 
gonal, devised  to  the  exemplary  Lady  Milicent ; 
but  whereas  in  this  second  hasty  instrument  no 
iQention  was  made  of  legacies  to  executors,  gra- 
VOL.  I.  I 
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tuities  to  friends,  pensions  to  old  servants^  or 
benefactions  to  the  parish  poor,  it  was  by  hr  the 
less  popular  of  the  two. 

Of  the  third,  it  seems  needless  to  speak.  It 
was  not  a  will ;  that  is,  not  a  will  according  to 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  For,  though 
written  from  the  first  word  to  the  last  in  the 
well^own  handwriting  of  the  deceased,  and 
dated  on  the  very  day  of  her  death,  so  as 
unquestionably  to  record  her  latest  wishes, — 
nay,  though  found  in  a  drawer  of  the  cabinet 
which  she  had  opened  to  place  it  there  and 
locked  to  secure  it,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  value  she  set  upon  the  document, — yet, 
wanting  witnesses,  it  was  inoperative  in  the 
eye  of  the  giant  enemy  we  have  created  to 
fetter  our  own  hands  and  overmaster  our  own 
intentioAs. 

By  this  memorandum,  '' Sophia  Bournemouth 
again  bequeathed  her  whole  property  to  her 
daughter  Milicent,  for  the  term  of  her  natural 
life;  burthened  with  annuities  of  six  hundred 
pounds   a-year   a-piece  to  her  beloved  grand- 
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diOdren  WiOiam  and  Margaret  Mordaunt,  and 
%  to  Mrs.  Marvyn :  the  whole  of  her  estate 
to  revert  to  the  said  beloved  grandchildren  at 
tte  death  of  her  said  daughter  Milicent,  if  she 
&d  unmarried;  or,  being  married,  without 
Ottle  issue." 

It  was  dear  to  Margaret  that  these  provisions, 
loQg  meditated  by  the  dowager,  and  often 
frustrated  by  Lady  Milicent's  assurances  that 
it  was  "  time  enough  to  summon  her  man  of 
busmess  and  execute  a  will,"  had  been  hurriedly 
written  down  by  the  tremulous  hand  of  the 
mvafid,  during  th^  unusually  long  absence  of 
W  filial  Argus.  In  all  probability,  Lady 
Bournemouth  was  b^inning  to  apprehend  the 
part  played  in  her  house  by  Dr.  Macwheeble ; 
^d  to  fed  anxious  for  the  future  destinies  of 
poor  Mary's  daughter,  when  the  home  of  her 
Aildhood  became  desecrated.  Her  search  after 
4e  garnet  bracelets  was  perhaps  devised  only 
^  the  means  of  secreting  her  testamentary 
Attentions. 
"  At  all  events,  you  must  allow  me  to  keep 

I  2 
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this  paper,  which  you  say  is  invalid,  as  a 
memento  of  the  last  act  of  kindness  of  my  poor 
grandmother,"  said  Margaret,  refolding  and 
taking  possession  of  the  shabby-looking  sheet  of 
note-paper,  scrawled  with  crooked,  feeble  cha- 
racters, after  it  had  been  contemptuously  thrown 
aside  by  Lady  Milicent.  And  as  the  harsh 
woman,  compounded  of  bride  and  mourns, 
who  seemed  afraid  to  shed  a  tear  lest  she 
could  discountenance  her  hybrid  position,  was 
too  much  oocupied  in  the  enumeration  of  her 
multiplied  sources  of  wealth  to  care  much  for 
a  scrap  of  paper,  she  took  no  heed  of  its 
appropriation  by  one  against  whom  she  still 
pretended  to  resent  the  circumstances  of  her 
mother's  decease. 

While  Margaret  remained  at  Hephanger, 
Lady  Milicent  never  ceased  to  talk  at  her; 
and  though,  on  the  evening  of  Lady  Bourne- 
mouth's funeral,  and  the  eve  of  her  grand- 
daughter's departure  from  the  home  of  her 
early  years,  Dr.  Macwheeble  thought  fit  to 
snuffle  through  a  long  exhortation  to  his  new 
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niece  to  "  arise  and  lay  aside  the  vain  and 
ungodly  covetings  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
reflect  ere  it  was  too  late  on  the  precarious 
ttbire  of  human  life,  as  exempUfied  by  the 
nntimely  departure  of  one  who  perhaps  but 
from  her  levity  might,  by  the  will  of  Providence 
Mid  the  skill  of  the  leech,  be  still  preserved  to 
W  family  and  friends," — Lady  Milicent,  albeit 
she  nodded  time  to  his  harmonious  periods, 
added  nothing  beyond  a  stern  good-bye.  It 
^  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  her  that  her 
oiece  acquiesced  so  quietly  in  her  arrangements ; 
Mid  that  the  Dean  was  as  willing  to  receive  her, 
tt  Margaret  to  go. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  had  never  felt  her  so 
completely  his  child,  as  when  pressed  once  more 
^  his  arms,  in  all  the  pomp  of  black  crape  and 
t^mbazine.  In  her  infancy,  his  own  griefs — 
^  her  girlhood,  the  claims  of  her  mother's 
^mily — ^had  interposed  between  them.  Now, 
'fcat  lovely,  gentle,  weeping  daughter  was  all 
his  own.  For  Margaret  wept  unrestrainedly. 
The  courage  which  had  borne  her  up  against 
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the  bitter  attack  of  Lady  Milicent,  giive  way  at 
once  when  she  found  herself  pressed  to  her 
father's  heart.  She  had  formerly  allowed  her* 
self  to  fancy  that  by  that  father  she  was  less 
loved  than  daughters  have  a  right  to  be ;  and 
that  the  door  of  the  Deanery  was  not  at  all 
times  paternally  hospitable.  But  she  now  felt 
that  the  fault  must  have  been  her  own.  At  all 
events,  if  coldness  had  previously  existed,  it 
should  exist  no  longer.  Her  utmost  endeavours 
should  be  exerted.  The  respondent  tears  in 
her  father's  eyes  assured  her  that  she  was  both 
beloved  and  welcome;  and  Margaret  was  re- 
solved that,  so  soon  as  her  strength  was 
restored,  she  would  brighten  and  bless  his 
remaining  days  by  her  dutiful  devotion. 

The  Dean,  the  least  interested  of  human 
beings,  had  inquired,  among  other  questionings, 
whether  Lady  Bournemouth  had  left  a  will;  and 
when  informed  that  she  had  bequeathed  her 
whole  fortune  to  her  daughter  by  a  will  executed 
before  the  birth  of  either  of  his  children,  he 
perceived  that   it   was   an   act    of    vengeance 
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against  the  offendiDg  Lady  Mary,  and  was  too 
delicate  to  inquire  further.  For  a  moment,  he 
felt  grieved  that  his  offspring,  especially  Mar* 
garet,  should  have  been  injured  by  the  impru- 
denoe  of  their  parents.  But  bygones  were 
bygones.  He  would  repay  his  daughter's  loss 
a  thousandfold,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Mil- 
denhall  estate. 

Saddened  by  the  melancholy  scenes  through 
which  she  had  passed,  Margaret  began  to  won- 
der  how  she  could  ever  have  considered  the 
Deanery  gloomy,  or  the  routine  of  her  father's 
life  monotonous.  It .  was  now  summer.  The 
fiweetbriar  hedge  fringing  the  old  quadrangle 
was  green  and  fragrant,  and  even  the  Dean 
seemed  to  revive  under  the  influence  of  the 
balmy  atmosphere.  The  higher  class  of  inha- 
bitants of  R had  deserted  the  cathedral 

dose  and  grassy  streets  for  the  sea  coast  or 
foreign  travel.  The  statelier  families  of  Dursley, 
and  the  other  Parks  of  the  neighbourhood, 
were  still  fretting  away  their  souls  and  bodies 
amidst  the  labours  and  pleasures  of  the  London 
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season  ;  and  the  two  sons  of  the  Honourable  and 
Very  Reverend  Dr.  Mordaunt  wearing  their 
trencher  caps  at  their  several  universities.  But 
even  thus  thrown  upon  her  own  resources) 
Margaret  was  too  happy  in  her  release  from 
the  bondage  of  Hephanger,  to  be  otherwise  than 
content.  She  was  allowed  to  fill  with  flowers 
the  embrasures  of  her  gothic  windows.  She 
was  allowed  the  disposal  of  her  time,  and  the 
command  of  an  extensive  library ;  and  so  plea- 
sant  was  it  to  find  her  every  wd  and  move- 
ment  a  matter  of  commendation,  that  she  almost 
fancied  Mrs.  Pleydell  and  her  niece  must  be 
speaking  ironically,  when  they  condoled  with 
her  on  the  dulness  of  her  life. 

The  Dean,  indeed,  sometimes  talked  of  a 
visit  to  his  Rectory,  before  the  autumn  set  in. 
But  as  Lord  and  Lady  MildenhaQ  were  tra- 
velling on  the  continent,  there  was  less  induce- 
ment than  usual  for  so  long  a  journey;  and 
from  one  week  to  another,  from  one  month 
to  another,  the  Mordaunts  had  brought  it  to 
the  end  of  August ;   when  a  visit  from  Willy, 
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at  the  dose  of  the  yachting  season,  reminded 
them,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  scarlet  heps  on 
the  sweetbriar  hedge  proved  the  summer  to 
be  at  an  end. 

"  How  grave  you  are  grown,  dear  Margaret," 
said  he,  after  contemplating  his  sister  in  her 
fflouroing  array.  **  The  gloom  of  this  dreary 
i^  is  too  much  for  you.  You  are  looking 
quite  thin  and  pale.  Not  pale  now,  however," 
he  added,  on  perceiving  that  his  abruptness 
had  brought  a  blush  into  the  cheeks  of  his 
sister. 

"I  have  not  yet  recovered  my  long  atten- 
dee upon  my  grandmother,"  said  she.  **  At 
Hep^^anger,  I  was  far  more  closely  confined  to 
^e  bouse  than  here." 

"  And  to  think  that  the  old  egotist  who 
converted  you  into  an  upper  servant,  should 
^^  have  left  you  the  smallest  token  of  gra- 
titude!"— 

"  I  cannot  blame  grandmamma ;  she  did 
her  best.  Could  she  have  had  her  own  way, 
Willy,  we  should  have  been  both  liberally  pro- 
Tided  fon" 
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"But  what  prevented  her  having  her  own 
way  ?" 

"Her  ignorance  of  the  kw,  which  gives 
everything  to  Lady  Milicent/* 

"  There  would  have  been  plenty  for  Lady 
Milicent,  and  even  for  the  fusty  presbytman 
she  has  engrafted  on  the  family  tree,  after 
bestowing  upon  us  half  the  portion  which 
was  due  to  our  mother/*  persisted  William. 

And  so  bitterly  didhe  proceed  to  inveigh  against 
the  memory  of  the  dowager,  that  his  sister 
thought  it  due  to  her  memory  to  exhibit  the 
memorandum  written  on  the  day  of  her  decease. 
Much  as  Margaret  disliked  talking  about  money- 
matters,  she  did  her  best  to  explain  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  document,  and  satisfy  him  of 
the  good  intentions  of  the  testatrix. 

"  And  my  father  has  taken  no  legal  opinion 
upon  this  ?** — cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  had  perused 
the  paper.  "  By  Jove !  Reginald  is  right. 
The  Dean's  apathy  about  money  matters 
literally  amounts  to  a  monomania.  He  allows 
twelve  hundred  a  year  to  slip  out  of  the  family 
as  easily  as  sand  through  an  hour-glass  I  Whosf 
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word  have  we  but  that  precious  Dr.  Macwheeble's 
that  this  win  is  invalid?  We  ought  to  take 
counsel's  opinion,  Margaret;  we  ought  to 
Consult  the  best  civilian  going.  This  question 
concerns  me»  my  dear  g^l,  as  nearly  as  yoursdf. 
Had  I  known  of  the  existence  of  this  paper, 
I  should  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  before 
probate  was  granted  to  Lady  Bournemouth's 
antecedent  win." 

Margaret  looked  puzzled.  "I  wrote  you 
word,"  said  she,  "  that  my  grandmother  had  left 
,  an  informal  memorandum,  in  which  our  names 
were  mentioned." 

"  Ay ;  but  not  to  what  effect." 

'^  It  seemed  useless  to  enlarge  upon  it,  since  I 
was  assured  by  every  one  at  Hephanger  that  the 
paper  was  of  no  kind  of  value.  And,  just  then, 
I  was  so  chined  by  the  shock  of  my  grand- 
mother's sudden  death,  and  the  events  that  suc- 
ceeded, that  money  appeared  to  lose  its  value." 

"  You  have  inherited  my  father's  contempt  for 
the  yeUow  dross,  eh,  Margaret?"  said  her 
brother,  kissing  her  forehead.     "  But  if  some  of 
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the  family  do  not  look  to  the  main  chance,  we 
may  chance  to  see  our  Bassingdon  miseries 
reviving.  So,  with  your  leave,  I  will  run  up  to 
London  to-morrow  and  consult  Wraxley  and 
Lumm,  counsel-keepers,  by  appointment,  to  the 
house  of  Mordaunt." 

Margaret  readily  entrusted  to  her  brother's 
keeping,  the  paper  on  which  she  had  been 
instructed  to  ground  no  hope  of  advantage.  But 
unluckily,  an  engagement  intervening  to  prevent 
the  morrow's  journey,  William  Mordaunt,  eager 
and  impatient,  resolved  to  satisfy  his  misgivings 
by  an  appeal  to  certain  local  authorities,  whose 
law,  common  and  uncommon,  governed  the  in- 
terests of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  R . 

"  Old  Lazenby  has  been  fingering  pounce  and 
parchment  these  fifty  years,"  argued  William 
with  himself;  "  and  one  of  his  sons  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  lawyer.  No  harm  can  be  done  by 
taking  their  opinion.  By  this  time,  they  must 
know  something  of  their  profession." 

He  almost  repented  his  determination,  how- 
ever, after  undergoing  the  cool  cross-examination 
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of  the  dry  old  attorney.  While  Lazenby,  senior, 
orcumstantially  investigated,  through  his  clumsy 
silver  spectacles,  the  paper  reverenced  by  Wil- 
liam as  the  diploma  of  his  independence  for  life, 
fdlowmg  it  line  by  line  with  his  knuckly  fore- 
fioga*,  and  muttering  audibly  concerning  the 
dotage  of  dowagerhood,  his  young  client  with 
difficulty  repressed  certain  counter  mutterings  far 
from  complimentary.  But  having  carefully 
perused  the  paper,  refolded  it,  replaced  it  in  its 
eovelope,  and  returned  it  to  its  owner,  he  shook 
young  Mordaunt  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  Sir ;  joy  to  your  charming 
sisto-,  Sir;  joy  to  my  friend,  the  Dean.  A 
holographic  testament  of  the  most  unquestionable 
authenticity;  supported  by  living  witnesses  of 
^e  utmost  respectability  !  You  may  look  upon 
^  win,  Sir,  as  already  admitted  to  probate, 
^e  carried  through  just  such  a  cause  last  term, 
Sif)  for  ray  old  friend  and  client,  Mrs.  Susan 
Grimsthorpe,  of  Stoke  Hall.  I  sincerely  wish 
you  joy." 

Another  vehement  shake  of  the  hand  served 
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to  confirm  a  statement,  the  glibness  of  which 
created  a  momentary  distrust  in  the  mind  of  his 
auditor. 

"  Two  opinions,  Sir,  are  better  than  one,"  re- 
sumed the  old  prig ;  **  and  if  you  will  entrust  the 
paper  to  me,  I  will  look  it  over  with  my  son 
Daniel,  whom  I  am  expecting  in  every  moment 
Should  his  view  of  the  case  be  as  fitvourable  as 
mine,  Sir,  we  will  draw  up  a  little  statement,  to 
submit  to  our  proctor  in  Doctor's  Commons: 
and,  by  Friday's  post,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  your 
mind  shall  be  perfectly  set  at  rest." 

Plausible  words — sufficiently  plausible  to  draw 
from  William  Mordaunt's  pocket  and  replace 
in  the  hand  of  the  man  of  business,  the  docu- 
ment, on  which  hung  his  destinies  and  those  of 
Margaret.  He  felt  almost  grateful  to  the  old 
lawyer  for  relieving  him  from  a  dusty  joiuuey 
to  an  empty  metropolis.  If  in  the  sequel  dis- 
satisfied with  the  verdict  of  the  Lazenb^s' 
proctor,  it  was  but  referring  the  matter  at  last 
to  Wraxley  and  Lumm. 

Thus  lightly  and  thus  thoroughly  under  the 
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iofiueDoe  of   adventitious    circumstances,    has 
more  than  one  lawsuit  been  commenced,  entail- 
ing ruio  upon  generation  after  generation !   The 
Lazenbys  clearly  did  know  something  of  their 
profession — they   understoood  the   art   of  en- 
tuigfing  a  client     The  opinion  they  obtained 
was  strongly    in    favour    of    establishing   the 
"holographic  will    of    the    late  Countess   of 
Bournemouth."     It    was    no    longer   called  a 
paper.     It  was  styled  curtly  a  will.     Messrs. 
lohn  and    Daniel    Lazenby    expressed    much 
fegret,  indeed,  that  they  had  not  been  consulted 
in  time  to  enter  a  caveat  before  probate  was 
gnmted,  as  they  found  it  had  been,  to  an  earlier 
PH^er,  propounded  by  the  Lady  Milicent  Harriet 
Macwheeble,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Countess. 
But  it  was  not  too  late.     A  suit  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical  Court,   or   a  bill   filed   in    Chancery, 
would  soon  settle  the  business.    The  cost  would 
^  trifling,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
property  in  dispute — a   stake  decidedly  worth 
I^ymg  for. 
It  now  became  necessary  to  involve  the  Dean 
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in  the  dilemma.  Aware  of  his  Other's  repug- 
nance to  business  of  any  kind  (a  pecuniary 
discussion  invariably  sufficing  to  draw  the  naiU 
file  from  his  tremulous  hands  and  bring  on  one 
of  his  worst  head-aches,)  William  had  carefully 
abstained  from  consulting  him.  But  as  it  was 
impossible  for  Miss  Mordauot,  a  minor,  to 
become  plaintiff  in  a  Chancery  suit  otherwise 
than  with  the  sanction  of  her  natimJ  guardian 
or  next  friend,  the  Honourable  and  Very  Reve- 
rend Reginald  was  required  to  pledge  himself 
for  his  children. 

Before  the  Hargreaves  arrived  at  Dursley 
Park  from  Oak  Hill,  for  pheasant-shooting,  the 
Deanery  was  accordingly  entangled,  heart  and 
soul,  in  meshes  of  red  tape : — the  most  fatal  net, 
perhaps,  that  can  envelop  a  human  destiny. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ril  no  say  men  are  villains  a'. — 

The  real  harden'd  wicked : 
Wha  hae  ndt  check  but  human  law 

Are  to  a  few  reatricket. 
But  och !  mankind  are  unco'  weak, 

An*  little  to  be  trusted  : 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 

Tis  rarely  right  adjusted. 


BURNS. 


Even  could  the  poor  Dean  have  surmised 
that  the  instalment  of  his  daughter  under  his 
roof  would  be  concurrent  with  the  suspension 
of  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  his  head,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lawsuit^  he  would  have  compounded 

VOL.  I.  K 
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for  the  peril  to  secure  the  comfort  of  such 
companionship.  For  Lear  had  begun  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  his  Cordelia ;  and  even  the 
plausible  Harman  and  sanctimonious  Mrs. 
Graves,  when  they  found  the  yoimg  lady  so 
unworldly-wise,  and  so  little  disposed  to  pry 
into  account-books,  were  thankful  for  the  ray 
of  sunshine  diffused  by  her  presence  into  the 
old  Deanery. 

Margaret  was  perfectly  happy.  She  read 
much;  she  read  with  advantage,  for  she 
had  leisure  to  digest  the  knowledge  she 
acquired.  The  contact  of  death  had  sobered 
her  youthful  spirits ;  and  a  thoughtful  mind  now 
imparted  expression  to  the  fair  face  hitherto 
brightened  only  by  impulses  of  feeling.  She 
was  becoming  eminently  beautiful.  Even  Mrs. 
Pleydell  and  her  niece,  who,  though  their  visits 
for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  dear  Dean, 
were  somewhat  interrupted  by  his  daughter's 
instalment  as  his  legitimate  consolatress,  still 
haunted  the  premises,  could  not  but  admit  that 
he  was   no   longer   the   same   man   since  his 
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daughter's  arrival.  ^'  Miss  Mordaunt  was  equally 
changed.  So  strangely  womanly!  So  grave, 
and  yet  so  cheerful !  They  supposed  it  was 
the  law-suit — ^the  prospect  of  a  fine  fortune." 

The  Mordaunts  not  being  a  communicative 

race,  the  gossips  of  R ,  aware  that  they 

had  "  gone  to  law"  with  Lady  Bournemouth's 
representative,  but  nothing  wherefore, — were 
forced  to  fix  the  cypher  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
contended  for,  according  to  the  dictation  of  their 
&ncy.  And  as  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste 
sympathy  on  trifles,  they  decided  that  the  beauti- 
W  daughter  of  the  popular  Dean  was  about 
to  become  an  heiress. 

To  assert  that  some  portion  of  the  changes 
of  her  mutable  countenance  was  not  attributable 
to  the  promises  held  out  by  the  lawyers,  would 
DC  untrue ;  for  the  sanguine  Willy  had  such 
iniplicit  faith  in  Knightrider  Street,  and  Mar- 
garet believed  so  implicitly  in  the  judgment  of 
flic  sanguine  Willy,  that  when  he  retiu-ned  to 
Oxford  (from  the  learned  durance  of  which  his 
seniors  by  a   year,  Hargreave   and  Fanshawe, 

K  2 
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were  already  released),  she  was  as  ftilly  con- 
vinced as  himself  that  the  dawn  of  the  new 
year  would  find  them  rich  and  independent; 
and  if  rich,  how  much  pleasure  was  in  store  for 
both  !  What  benefits  to  be  bestowed  on  Nurse 
Hatley's  needy  children, — on  the  poor  of  Hep- 
hanger, — ^who,  in  losing  the  dowager,  had  lost 
their  all. 

While  William,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
like  most  young  men  with  an  over-liberal 
supply  of  money,  was  considerably  in  debt, 
was  painfully  eager  concerning  the  results  of 
the  suit,  Margaret,  confident  of  success,  in- 
dulged only  in  pleasant  visions  of  good  to  be 
done,  kindly  little  surprises  to  her  father ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  cadeau  or  two  to  herself  of  favourite 
books  and  engravings. 

On  the  Dean  himself,  meanwhile,  the  excite- 
ment arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  his  chil- 
dren's prospects,  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  an 
effervescing  draught.  If  the  degradation  of 
Bassingdon  had  unnerved  him,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  Mildenhall  rendered   him   comatose. 
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the  hazards  of  Chancery  seemed  to  rouse  him 
up  into  youth  and  vigour. 

''  You  have  really  no  further  excuse,  my  dear 
Mr.  Dean,"  observed  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave,  at 
the  dose  of  a  long  visit  of  business,  relating  to 
lands  hdd  by  the  wealthy  baronet  under  the 

Chapter  of  R ,   "  for    secluding  yoiu^lf 

from  the  society  of  your  friends.  You  admit 
that  you  feel  better  tlian  you  have  done  for 
years.  Why  not  come  amongst  us  a  little,  and 
perfect  your  cure  ? — Change  of  air,  my  dear 
^i^t  would  set  you  up  for  the  winter." 

The  mere  proposition  almost  sufficed  to  throw 
'^ck  the  poor  Dean  upon  the  superseded  re- 
sources  of  his  medicine-chest.  Tranquillity, 
^d  a  cheerful  home,  had  restored  him  to 
"^th.  Strangers  and  the  clamour  of  social 
"^^rriment,  would,  he  knew,  be  the  death  of 
him! 

Sir  Thomas,  however,  so  far  misinterpreted 
the  silence  caused  by  his  consternation,  into  a 
desire  to  be  pressed,  as  to  persist  and  persist. 
Devoid,  like  most  parvenus,  of  tact,   he  burst 
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into  the  sort  of  voluble  argument  which  an 
invalid  finds  more  irresistible  than  persuasion ; 
till  he  ended  by  extorting  a  promise  that  (D.  V. 
and  Harman  and  Mrs.  Graves  not  opposing) 
the  Dean  and  Miss  Mordaunt  would,  on  the 
following  Thursday,  dine  and  sleep  at  Dursley 
Park. 

That  it  would  be  easy  to  send  an  excuse  in 
the  interim,  was  the  only  atonement  to  himself 
the  Dean  could  suggest  for  the  cruel  injury  he 
meditated  to  his  own  health  and  comfort.  But 
when  the  plan  came  to  be  confided  to  Margaret, 
she  so  immediately  embraced  it  as  a  pleasant 
interlude  in  their  monotonous  life,  that  he  had 
not  courage  to  announce  his  sinister  intentions. 
A  constitutional  dread  of  giving  or  enduring 
pain,  rendered  it  impossible  to  disappoint  his 
darling  child. 

On  a  fine  autumnal  day,  therefore,  calculated 
to  set  rheumatism  and  influenza  at  defiance,  the 
Dean  allowed  himself  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
comforter  or  two,  a  few  great-coats,  and  a  pair 
of  fiirred  goloshes,  and  transferred  to  the  cheer- 
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fill  latitudes  of  Dursley   Park.     Hie  town  of 

R could  scarcely  believe  its  eyes  when  the 

green  chariot,  encumbered  with  servants  and 
imperials,  issued  from  the  archway  of  the 
Deanery  yard.  They  wished  no  harm  might 
come  of  it.  But  the  apothecary  and  Mrs. 
Pleydell  mutually  confided  to  each  other  their 
opinion^  that  this  sudden  change  of  habits  in 
their  valued  old  friend,  like  the  unseasonable 
autumnal  blossoming  of  an  apple-tree,  intim- 
ated lurking  mischief,  and  perhaps  a  premature 
end. 

But  neither  they,  nor  any  other  person,  could 
aippreciate  the  singular  effect  produced  on  Dr. 
Mordaunt  by  emergence  from  such  prolonged 
shade,  into  the  warmth  and  glare  of  a  modern 
house,  the  abode  of  luxury  and  vanity,  youth 
and  ambition;  chambers  and  conservatories 
glowing  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  and 
odours  of  the  East ;  as  though  the  five  senses 
were  to  be  indulged  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
and  green  shades  and  Godfrey's  salts,  were  a 
superfluous  precaution.      That  he  could   have 
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undergone  a  noisy  dinner  of  three  courses,  and 
an  evening  of  lighted  chandeliers  and  song  and 
music,  and  survived  it  all,  was  a  thing  which, 
some  weeks  before,  he  would  have  pronounced 
impossible ;  and  which,  some  weeks  afterwards, 
he  could  not  reflect  upon  without  shuddering. 
The  respectful  attentions  of  the  Hargreave 
family,  however,  were  not  without  their  share 
in  sustaining  his  strength. 

But,  to  do  him  justice,  his  chief  pleasure  in 
the  visit  was  derived  from  seeing  Margaret 
admired  and  caressed.  In  her  simple  black 
dress,  how  far  more  distinguished  than  the  Har- 
greaves  in  their  Frenchifications ! — How  grace- 
ful her  quiet  manners  ! — ^How  prepossessing  her 
smile ! — ^And,  above  all,  how  strange  that  those 
dressy,  noisy,  flippant,  flirting  damsels  should 
appreciate  her  merit ! 

The  next  morning,  however,  brought  its  re- 
action of  pains  and  penalties ;  perhaps  because 
the  lack  of  his  customary  basin  of  water-gruel 
had  rendered  his  pillow  sleepless;  perhaps  be- 
cause  a   breakfast-table  groaning,  as   coimtry- 
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house  breakfast-tables  are  apt  to  groan,  filled 
his  mind  with  dyspeptic  visions  and  com- 
pQDctions.  So  complete,  at  all  events,  was  his 
panic,  that  when  implored  by  his  host  and 
hostess  to  prolong  his  visit,  because  his  son's 
friend,  Mr.  Fanshawe,  und  his  son's  friend's 
&&er.  Sir  Claude,  were  expected  that  day  at 
Dorsley  Park,  he  was  glad  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  leaving  Margaret  as  hostnge  in  his 
|iace;  Lady  Hargreave  undertaking  to  pay  her 
back  on  demand. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  was  inclined  to  demur ; 
not  only  because  averse  that  her  father  should 
return  alone  to  his  cheerless  home,  but  over- 
awed by  the  thought  of  finding  herself  unsup- 
ported in  the  midst  of  such  a  host  of  strangers. 
The  Hargreave  girls  were  too  animated — too 
brilliant — for  her  taste  or  spirits.  They  seemed 
to  glitter  inwardly  and  outwardly  firom  the  re- 
flection of  prosperity.  They  had  suflFered  no 
persecution,  and  learned  no  mercy.  Even  when 
^6y  applauded,  she  shrank  from  them,  as  a  dog 
bom  the  patting  of  a   boisterous   child.      No 
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delicacy  of  reserve  in  their  natures ! — ^All  was 
show  and  glare,  like  the  garlands  of  flowers  and 
golden  arabesques  adorning  their  Aubusson 
carpets. 

Emma  and  Julia  were  not,  however,  the  less 
appreciated  by  the  rest  of  the  party ;  and  as 
they  did  their  utmost  to  render  the  house 
pleasant  to  visitors,  were  honestly  entitled  to 
their  reward.  Sir  Claude  Fanshawe,  whose  red 
riband  had  figured  at  half  the  courts  in  Europe, 
after  toadying  Sir  Thomas,  and  playing  the 
Chesterfield  to  Lady  Hargreave,  was  seen  listen- 
ing with  rapture  to  the  sallies  of  one  sister, 
and  the  chansonnettes  of  the  other. 

"  Charming  creatures,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas ! 
Fine,  natural  charming  creatiu-es !"  was  his  con- 
stant cry;  and  his  dear  Sir  Thomas,  already 
touched  to  the  quick  of  his  vanity  by  hearing 
his  crude  political  theories  applauded  and  anno- 
tated by  the  be-Bathed  Machiavel,  was  grateftd 
for  such  judicious  praise.  He  had  long  noticed 
that  young  Fanshawe  was  more  attentive  than 
the  common  herd  of  dandies  frequenting  his 
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house,  to  his  daughter  Emma,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  find  his  views  thus  sanctioned  by 
paternal  praise. 

"My  daughters  are  excellent  girls,"  he  re- 
lied. "  They  have  been  brought  up  to  adorn 
the  highest  lot,  or  comfort  the  lowest;  for  I 
have  always  determined  that  their  inclination, 
and  not  mine,  shall  decide  their  marriage 
dioice." 

**  My  own  principle,  to  a  hair !"  retorted  Sir 
Ckude.  "I  have  but  one  child,  my  dear  Sir 
Thomas ;  and  to  him  I  have  ever  said,  *  marry 
young,  my  dear  boy,  marry  young ;  and  above 
^  be  your  own  match-maker.'  I  recognise  in 
Herbert  too  superior  an  understanding  to  be 
subjected  to  subordination.  No  need  to  train 
your  fine,  healthy  young  sapling.  Let  it  be 
'^ed  upon,  and  snowed  upon,  and  shone 
Qpon,  and  it  will  grow  up  as  straight  as  an 
arrow." 

As  Sir  Thomas  could  by  no  means  second 
propositions  so  unpaternally  comprehensive,  in- 
asmuch as  for  the  last  ten  years  his  authority 
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had  been  sitting  like  a  night-mare  on  the  spirit 
of  his  only  son,  judiciously  evaded  the  argu- 
ment. 

"  Yonder  is  another  very  sweet  creature," 
said  he,  glancing  with  a  patronizing  nod  towards 
Margaret  Mordaunt;  who  sat  listening  with 
admiring  wonder  to  the  bravuras  of  her  ac- 
complished friends. 

"The  young  lady  in  mourning?*' 

"  In  mourning  for  her  grandmother, — the  late 
Countess  of  Bournemouth." 

"  Lady  Bournemouth  ?  God  bless  my  soul ! 
One  of  my  earliest  friends.  But,  if  I  remember 
right,  her  daughter  married  some  dissenting 
parson — some  ranter  ?" — 

"  Lady  Milicent  Bourne  made,  late  in  life,  a 
very  discreditable  match  ;  and  is  now,  I  find, 
disputing  the  family  property  with  my  daugh- 
ters' young  friend  yonder ;  who,  I  am  assured, 
is   certain    of    retaining   it.       Her  father   the 

popular   Dean  of  R ,  will,  you  know,  be 

the  next  Lord  Mildenhall." 

"  Reginald   Mordaunt  ?    To   be  sure  !    We 
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were  at  Eton  together,  and  the  greatest 
at)nies!"  cried  Sir  Claude,  whom  ill-natured 
people  accused  of  knowing  every  body  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  "  And  he  won't  be  long 
out  of  his  property,  I  suspect  !  Mildenhall 
hs  been  abroad  for  his  health  these  ten  months 
past;  and  some  friends  of  mine  the  March- 
monts,  met  him  at  Nice  the  other  day,  looking 
like  a  ghost." 

"When  the  Dean  comes  into  his  peerage 
and  fortune,"  observed  Sir  Thomas,  "  he  will 
resign,  I  imagine,  his  church  preferment  ?" 

"  Ton  honour,  I  cannot  guess !  I  have  not 
met  bim  since  we  were  boys  together.  Mine 
^  been  an  active  career;  he  has  burrowed 
snugly  in  the  Church.  But  judging  on  general 
premises,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas,  I  should  say 
"^ha !  ha !  ha !  that  these  are  not  times  in 
^hich  anybody  is  inclined  to  resign  any  pre- 
ferment for  any  reason." 

Sir  Thomas  laughed  the  laugh  expected  of 
^m ;  but  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  Dean. 
Since  no  particular   intimacy  existed   between 
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him  and  Sir  Claude,  it  was  easy  to  treat  of 
him  as  a  valued  neighbour,  whom  it  would  be 
grievous  to  see  transferred  to  Mildenhall  Abbey. 

"  The  Dean  of  R ,"  he  added,  "  left  us 

only  yesterday.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were 
acquainted ;  or  I  should  have  insisted  on  pre- 
vailing upon  him  to  stay.  Miss  Mordaunt  is 
a  delightful  acquisition  to  the  society  of  my 
girls.  But,  of  course,  we  shall  not  have  her 
long  among  us.  With  her  splendid  prospects 
and  great  attractions,  she  will  be  soon  appro- 
priated. You  have  no  daughter,  I  think?*' 
he  continued,  perceiving  that  the  thoughts  of 
Sir  Claude  were  astray. 

"  None,  thank  Heaven !  To  my  active  career, 
a  daughter  would  have  been  a  sad  incumbrance. 
I  must  trust  to  Herbert  for  granddaughters 
to  comfort  my  old  age.  But  I  fear  my  son 
will  be  less  inclined  than  I  would  wish,  to 
marry  early.  In  these  times,  ambition  is  the 
favourite  mistress.  Most  of  our  young  men  are 
wedded  to  public  life.** 

"  Most,   but  not  all !"   replied   the  Baronet 
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of  Dursley  Park,  with  a  sorrowfU  waive  of  the 
head,  "I  don't  believe  my  boy  would  be 
tempted  into  the  trammels  of  office  to  be  made 
ChanceDor  of  the  Exchequer." 

"And  no  wonder,"  retorted  Sir  Claude,  with 
an  involimtary  glance  round  the  sumptuous 
drawing-room,  the  glowing  pictures  on  the 
^,  and  glorious  marbles  on  their  pedestals. 
"With  such  enjoyments  in  prospect,  it  is  not 
likely  he  should  become  one  of  the  working  bees. 
Literary  leisure,  combined  with  the  useful  and 
healthful  career  of  a  country  gentleman,  afford 
a  too  seductive  alternative.  My  son  must  work 
his  own  way  in  the  world."  Then  fearing  that 
he  might  have  deteriorated  the  position  of 
Herbert  in  the  eyes  of  one  whom  he  had  long 
niarked  down  as  his  future  father-in-law,  he 
added — "  and  between  ourselves,  Herbert  would 
disappoint  more  expectations  than  mine  were  he 
to  shirk  the  thorns  and  briars  of  a  public 
career.  He  was  more  thought  of  at  Oxford, 
ftan  my  utmost  wishes  could  have  anticipated. 
My  friends  in  the  administration  have  their  eye 
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upon  him  ;  and,  young  as  he  is,  are  anxious  to 
bring  him  into  parliament. 

"  At  his  age  ? — a  compliment  indeed !" — 
"  Not  at  his  present  age ;  for  just  now,  they 
have  no  seat  for  him.  Meanwhile,  I  mean  to 
keep  him  in  dose  training.  If  I  encourage 
him  to  choose  a  wife,  it  is  because,  in  politics, 
he  has  allowed  me  to  direct  his  choice.  I  con- 
sider Herbert  the  first  precise  writer  of  the  day ; 
and  many  a  leading  article,  highly  influential  in 
the  late  party  controversy,  has  been  attributed 
to  my  pen,  for  which  my  boy  is  solely  respon- 
sible." 

Sir  Thomas  was  wonderstruck  and  enchanted. 
He  had  unlimited  faith  in  leading  articles ;  and, 
himself  a  day-labourer  in  the  field  of  politics, 
regarded  with  prodigioxis  deference  the  over- 
seer of  the  works.  On  the  skirts  of  the  man 
admitted  within  the  inner  tabernacle  of  the 
oflicial  temple,  supernatural  brightness  seemed 
to  shine.  Sir  Claude  need  not  have  been 
afi*aid  of  placing  his  son  in  the  light  of  a  politi- 
cal  adventurer.      A   political   adventurer,  pre- 
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^^^ured  of   success,  was,  in  the   eyes  of  Sir 
^^iomas    Hargreave,    worth    a  wilderness    of 
^'^sJthy  esquires. 

In  the  little  circle  at  Dursley  Park,  there  was 

meveTj  a  person    still  more  impressed  than 

^«n  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave,  with  the  conse- 

leace  and  deserts  of  Herbert  Fanshawe.     Mar- 

^ar^  who   had  often  accused  herself   in  the 

interval    which    had   elapsed   since   their   first 

meeting,  of  unduly  magnifying  his  merits,  was 

startled,  on  seeing  him  again,  to  find  him  far 

handsomer  in  person,  far  more  ingratiating  in 

manner,    than    memory    had    pictured    him; 

though  memory  had  probably  been  as  prodigal 

as  she  usually  is  towards  the  hero  of  a  first 

romance.     But  at  Fanshawe's  age,  a  year  is  a 

considerable  lapse  of  time ;  and  in  his  case,  long 

months  of   social  enjoyment  had  effected  the 

same  maturement,  which  sorrow  and  seclusion 

had  wrought  for  the  Dean's  daughter. 

They  were  no  longer  girl  and  boy.  Margaret 
was  not  so  childishly  shy  ;  or  Fanshawe  half  so 
flippant.     More  polished  he  was,  however,  and 

VOL.   I.  L 
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Sir  Claude  might  have  found  a  more  justifiable 
source  of  pride  in  his  intellectual  superiority, 
than  was  afforded  by  a  few  showy  essays  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper. 

But  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  it  was 
neither  his  acquirements,  nor  his  pleasant  smile, 
nor  his  well-bred  want  of  assumption,  which,  if 
they  did  not  reconcile  Margaret  to  herself  for 
the  moments  she  had  wasted  in  thinking  of 
him  among  the  shrubberries  at  Hephanger  or 
imder  the  cloisters  of  R — — ,  rendered  it  highly 
probable  that  her  future  reveries  would  be 
governed  by  the  same  influence.  It  was  her 
perception  of  his  utter  indifference  towards  her. 
So  far  from  evincing  the  smallest  satisfaction  at 
seeing  her  again,  he  scarcely  seemed  to  remem- 
ber they  had  ever  met. — ^Nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that  Herbert  Fanshawe's  attentions 
to  her  the  preceding  winter  were  addressed  only 
to  the  sister  of  his  friend  ;  and  that  his  ensuing 
season  in  town  had  effaced  both  Willy  and  her- 
self fit)m  his  recollection. 

It  was  not  very  wonderful.     After  Margaret 
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had  heard  him  discuss  with  the  Hargreave  girls 
the  b^  and  breakfasts  at  which  they  had 
iJaneed  together,  and  listened  to  Sir  Claude's 
description  to  Lady  Hargreave  of  the  anxiety 
apressed  by  the  Governor-general  of  India  to 
hive  bis  son  for  his  private  secretary — a  desire 
*hich  he,  Sir  Claude,  had  been  compelled  to 
frustrate  inasmuch  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  Herbert 
should  be  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  disposal  of 
Government,  for  some  far  more  important 
appobtment, — she  felt  surprised  at  her  own 
Uttpardonable  presumption  in  having  ever  ex- 
pctted  his  bow  to  be  less  distant,  or  his  memory 
niore  tenatrious. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Dire  was  his  thought  who  first  in  poison  steep'd 
The  weapon  form'd  for  slaughter ;  direr  his 
And  worthier  of  damnation,  who  instill'd 
The  mortal  venom  in  the  social  cup. 
To  fill  the  veins  with  death  instead  of  life. 

MASSINOBB. 


The  old  must  remember  of  their  own  know- 
ledge, and  the  young  may  have  been  taught  by 
novelists  and  dramatists  (who  teach  more,  by 
the  way,  than  their  scholars  are  apt  to  admit,) 
that  the  toady  of  former  days,  and  the  parasite 
of  other  centuries,  was  a  complaisant,  compliant 
creature;  making  its  way  in  the  world  by  subser- 
vience and  acquiescence. 
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It  is  Dot  so  DOW.  The  distiactive  features  of 
the  class  had  growD  too  Dotorious ;  the  Dature 
of  the  heast  was  appareut  at  a  glaoce ;  and  all 
were  on  their  guard.  At  the  present  moment^ 
look  out,  on  arriviDg  iD  a  strange  house,  for  the 
man  who  complaiDS  to  his  host  that  his  wine 
is  corked,  to  the  hostess  that  her  children  are 
troublesome ;  the  man  who  bullies  the  servants, 
and  overworks  the  horses ;  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
dcmiestic  tyrant,  or  ^t  all  events  of  the  man 
universally  contradictory,  you  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  find  the  dirty  dog  of  the  establishment. 

"  What  on  earth  could  make  Lady  Hargreave 
invite  Barty  Tomlinson  !'*  observed  Sir  Claude 
to  his  son,  when  they  quitted  the  smoking-room 
together,  on  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  a  loud 
Jewish-looking  little  man,  who  had  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  every  member  of  the  party  at 
Dursley,  and  bitterly  canvassed  the  moment  his 
back  was  turned. 

"  Barty  is  a  good  deal  here.  This  is  one  of 
the  country-houses  he  preys  upon,  between  the 
London  seasons." 
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"  Why,  what  does  he  expect  to  extract  from 
such  people  as  the  Hargreaves  ?  They  would 
not  throw  away  one  of  their  daughters,  with  her 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  on  isuch  a  nonentity  !'^ 

"  Certainly  not.  Nor  would  either  of  the 
daughters  commit  suicide  so  rashly." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Thomas  has  no 
government  interest.  He  squandered  his  last 
doit,  in  that  way,  to  secure  his  baronetcy." 

"  I  don't  suppose  Barty  Tomlinson  comes 
here  place-hunting.  Your  salmon-fisher  stoops 
occasionally  to  trout.  Barty  likes  a  house 
where  he  is  sure  of  having  his  own  way  for  as 
many  weeks  of  the  fifty-two  as  he  finds  no  better 
entertainment  for  man  and  horse." 

"Pleasant  quarters,  I  admit,  for  a  vulgar, 
spunging  fellow  like  Tomlinson  ! — But  what 
are  the  Hargreaves  about  in  submitting  to  be 
hectored  by  so  vulgar  a  little  dog  ?" 

"  Here,  he  does  not  pass  for  a  vulgar  little 
dog.  They  know  that  he  dines  constantly  at 
A.  House  and  O.  House  ;  that  he  is  the 
frequent   guest    of    the    Delaviles    and    Fitz- 
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mortons;  and  seeing  him  admitted  among  the 
^e,  have  some  right  to  suppose  him  good 
company." 

Sir  Claude  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  to 
imply  ^^what  sort  of  discrimination  can  one 
expect  of  parvenus  like  the  Hargreaves !" 

His  son,  perhaps  to  get  a  rise  out  of  the 
KC.B.,  went  on  to  contend  that  though 
Barty  Tomlinson  was  rough  in  manner  and 
fiactious  in  words,  he  was  a  useful  serviable 
little  animal;  who  had  done  a  great  deal  for 
lady  Hargreave  by  pushing  her  acquaintance 
among  his  aristocratic  patronesses. 

"Tomlinson  finds  his  way  everywhere,"  said 
Herbert;  "a  grain  of  sand  that  slips  through 
every  sieve ; — a  trivial  atom,  not  worth  kicking 
^^t  of  the  way.  And  he  has  puffed  the 
Hargreave  cuisinCy  and  Hargreave  Dresden,  and 
H^greave  pictures,  with  the  small  trumpet  of  a 
'^uzang  gnat,  till  people  like  the  Delaviles  and 
Rtzmortons  become  curious,  and  accept  an 
invitation." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  houses  where  there  are 
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daughters  to  marry  1"  ejaculated  Sir  Claude, 
peevishly.  ''  The  moment  balls  are  in  requisition, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  circle  to  remain  select. 
The  Hargreaves  may  have  reason  to  regret  the 
introduction  of  such  nondescripts  as  Tomlinson 
into  their  house.  Men  whose  company  is  worth 
having,  will  not  risk  collision  with  a  presuming 
nobody; — ^pretending  to  have  opinions  of  his 
own  merely  to  throw  you  off  your  guard  and 
pick  your  pocket  of  yourSf  to  refresh  his  stock 
in  trade  as  a  retailer  of  anecdotes,  or  jackal  to 
the  press." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  father ! — ^Not  quite 
so  hard  upon  little  Tomlinson." — 

"  Why  you  told  me  yourself  you  often  caught 
him  in  Wellington  Street,  sneaking  out  of  the 
editor's  room?" 

"  He  may  say  that  he  often  catches  me  in 
Wellington  Street,  sneaking  in.  No  matter. 
People  are  found  sneaking  into  many  a  worse 
place.  But,  as  regards  Tomlinson,  let  me 
strongly  advise  you,  Sir,  not  to  tread  on  his  toe. 
Tomlinson  is  a  shrewd  and  vindictive  little  cur ; 
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and  would  certainly  attack,  in  return,  your  vul- 
nerable heel." 

Sir  Claude  was  about  to  say,  as  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been  holding  forth  at  his  club, 
"I  defy  himT'  But  if  most  men  fail  to  be 
hax)es  to  their  valet-de-chambre^  a  fashionable 
father,  of  Sir  Claude  Fanshawe's  class,  seldom 
contrives  to  remain  a  hero  to  his  only  son. 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  blandly 
replying,  ''  He  might,  at  all  events,  my  dear 
boy,  do  you  an  ill  turn  with  the  Hargreaves." 

Herbert  Fanshawe  smiled  superior  ;  con- 
scious that  it  needed  but  the  uplifting  of  his 
little  finger  to  expel  such  an  animalcule  as 
Tomlinson  from  Dursley  Park  ;  seeing  that  the 
services  rendered  by  this  paltry  fetcher  and 
carrier  of  invitations  could  be  twice  as  effec- 
tively accomplished  by  himself. 

"  That  little  girl  of  the  Dean  of  R 's," 

resumed  Sir  Claude,  in  the  careless  off-hand 
manner  his  son  always  found  him  assume  when 
his  interest  in  a  subject  was  more  considerable 
than  creditable, — "  did  you  know  her  to  be  a 
great  heiress  ?" 
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"Miss  Mordaunt  an  heiress?  My  dear  father ! 
who  can  have  imposed  upon  you  so  imperti- 
nently ?"  replied  Herbert,  smiling.  "  She  has 
two  brothers ;  one,  with  whom  I  was  at  college, 
still  poorer  and  more  in  debt  than  myself  I" 

A  doud  passed  over  the  specious  brow  of 
Sir  Claude. 

— "  Which  does  not  prevent  his  sister  from 
being  a  heiress,"  resumed  the  K.C.B.  "The 
young  lady  will  come  in,  it  seems,  for  a  large 
share  of  my  old  friend  Lady  Bournemouth's 
fine  fortune ;  besides  what  may  be  added  when 
the  Mildenhall  property  devolves  upon  the 
Dean  of  R /' 

"  That  accounts  for  Dick  Hargreave's  cold- 
ness towards  her !"  muttered  Herbert,  aside. 
"  I  could  not  make  out  the  cause  of  his  rude- 
ness to  Willy  Mordaunt's  sister.  His  people, 
no  doubt,  have  been  tormenting  him  to  make 
up  to  her ;  a  thing  that  never  answers." 

This  last  hint  was  intended  for  the  ear  of  the 
tender  parent  who,  for  a  year  past,  had  been 
suggesting  to  him  that  Miss  Hargreave,  with 
two  thousand  a  year,  would  form  a  substantial* 
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groundwork  for  his  fiiture  fortunes ;  that,  for  the 
able,  active,  only  son  of  a  Sir  Claude  Fanshawe, 
thus  established,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain 
place  and  profits ;  whereas  for  a  young  man  of 
^t  and  pleasure  about  town,  leading  a  dub 
life,  and  scrambling  his  way  into  notice,  a  clerk- 
ship, or  at  most,  attach^ship,  would  be  the  only 
attainable  preferment. 

"  I  have  worked  my  way  to  distinction,"  had 
whispered  the  K.C.B.  to  his  son,  from  the  time 
he  was  old  enough  to  understand  and  keep  his 
counsel.  "  But  I  have  been  unable  to  do  more 
than  live  au  jour  le  jour.  Rank  I  have 
attained;  wealth  you  must  accomplish.  A 
mine  of  gold,  however,  lies  under  your  feet. 
Nature  has  given  you  a  personable  exterior  and 
excellent  abilities — I,  an  excellent  education. 
The  pedestal  is  established.  It  remains  for  you 
to  provide  it  with  a  statue." 

As  yet  the  wily  father,  who,  after  all,  was  a 
tender  parent  as  far  as  comported  with  the 
%ht  that  was  in  him,  felt  uncertain  how  far 
his  lessons  had  profited.     One  of  the  objects 
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of  his  present  visit  to  Dursley  Park,  was  to 
determine  whether  it  were  worth  while  to  pro- 
secute the  Hargreave  project. 

"  In  dealing  with  very  young  people,  one 
never  sees  one's  way,"  was  Sir  Claude's  secret 
reflection,  as  they  travelled  down.  "  A  psdr  of 
blue  eyes  may  overturn  one's  farthest-sighted 
schemes ;  and  who  knows  but  that  the  daughter 
of  a  new  baronet  may  aspire  far  above  a  com- 
moner ?— I  wiU  see,  and  judge  for  myself." 

By  the  rest  of  the  Dursley  party,  the  com- 
pany of  the  contemned  Tomlinson  was  other- 
wise appreciated  than  by  the  Fanshawes.  To 
most  country-house  parties,  indeed,  he  was 
considered  an  acquisition.  Barty  Tomlinson 
was  a  man  not  afraid  of  hearing  his  own  voice ; 
even  in  interruption  of  the  deadest  silence  or 
most  august  personage.  He  was  always  ready 
to  impart  information  to  those  who  knew  better 
than  himself, — to  patronize  his  superiors, — and 
to  go  in  and  win  from  his  despisers.  There 
was  nothing  he  would  not  attempt  in  the  way 
of  rallying  the  dull  out  of  their  dulness,  and 
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promoting  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  few  the 
hOarity  of  the  many. 

His  principal  victims  were    his   host    and 
hostess.      Lest  anybody  should  suppose  that  he 
overvalued    the    venison    and    claret    of    Sir 
Thomas,    or  because  aware  that  personal  in- 
sdence  often  induces  parvenus  to  set  the  same 
value  upon  a  man  which  he  sets  upon  himself, 
he  seldom  neglected  an  opportunity  of  placing 
themselves  and  their  possessions  in  the  most 
depreciating  light.   He  made  it  a  rule  to  contra- 
dict  all    they   asserted,   and   oppose   all    they 
desired. 

It  was  chiefly  because  he  had  overheard  Sir 
Thomas  Hargreave  desire  his  son  to  give  his 
arm  to  Miss  Mordaunt  into  the  dinner  room, 
on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  that  he  made  a  point 
of  becoming  her  cavalier.  But  Margaret  was 
the  gainer ;  for  she  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  cold  and  reluctant  Dick 
Hargreave ;  whereas  the  little  toady  excited  him- 
sdf  to  the  utmost  for  her  entertainment ;  and 
very  little   did   he  surmise  the  relief  she  ex- 
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perieDced  at  being  overtaken  by  hiniy  and 
escorted  to  her  place,  as  she  was  loitering  in 
the  corridors  towards  the  breakfast  room  next 
morning,  lacking  courage  to  confront  so  laige 
a  party. 

The  Hargreaves,  though  selfish  and  super- 
ficial, were  not  ill-natured  girls.  They  were 
willing  to  exchange  with  their  fair  guest  the 
usual  kindnesses  interchanged  among  interesting 
young  ladies ;  of  lending  her  a  saddle  horse, 
teaching  her  their  pet  songs,  and  calling  her 
by  her  Christian  name — three  inductive  steps 
towards  the  sentimental  friendships  of  eighteen. 
But  to  study  her  nature  sufficiently  to  surmise 
that  a  girl  brought  up  in  such  complete  seclu- 
sion, might  shrink  from  the  publicity  of  a  large 
party  in  a  country  house — feel  shy  whenever 
she  was  addressed  by  strangers — and  hesitate 
about  entering  a  room  containing  only  twenty 
people — rwas  a  stretch  of  sympathy  beyond  their 
powers.  They  consequently  inflicted  many  a 
painful  minute  upon  the  timid  girl;  who, 
reared  in  dowager   decorum  and  the  muffled 
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presence  of  an  invalid,  found  even  a  loud  laugh 
an  innovation. 

She  rallied  her  spirits  indeed ;    and  tried  to 
raise  them  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 
But  the  pompous  interpellations  of  Sir  Thomas 
from  the  end  of  the  table,  still  made  her  heart 
beat ;  and  the  morose  silence  of  Dick  Hargreave, 
and  forward    volubility   of    Tomlinson,   often 
brought   blushes  to  her  cheek.      The   person, 
however,  of  whom  she  stood  most  in  awe,  was 
a  certain  Mrs.  Hargreave,  commonly  known  in 
the  family  by  the  name  of  Aunt  Martha;    a 
spinster  sister  of  Sir  Thomas,  who,  residing  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  heart  of  the  former   asso- 
ciations aod   connections  of  the  family,  to  the 
dismay  of  Lady  Hargreave  and  her  daughters, 
paid   them   an   annual   visit    of  some   weeks, 
either  at  Dursley,  Oak  Hill,  or  in  town ;  accord- 
ing to  their  account,  wherever  she  could  make 
herself  most  disagreeable. 

Aunt  Martha  was  a  sort  of  Nilometer  of 
the  family  fortunes.  She  was  not  vulgar; 
although,   being   dry    in  her    deportment  and 
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quizzical  in  her  dress,  she  was  accounted 
so  by  her  sister-in-law  and  nieces;  for  she 
never  uttered  an  ignoble  sentiment,  or  com- 
mitted an  unladylike  action.  But  she  was  as 
stiff  as  became  the  spinster-hood  implied  in  her 
name;  and  her  steely  gray  eye  searched  into 
things  with  a  d^ee  of  severity  which  converted 
her  into  the  walking  conscience  of  the  house. 
Aunt  Martha  mistrusted  its  grandeur,  and 
despised  its  finery.  In  her  own  establishment, 
she  contented  herself  with  the  best  of  every- 
thing, of  the  plainest  kind.  —  But  though 
incapable  of  luxuriating  in  rich  brocades,  or 
showy  marqueterie,  like  Lady  Hargreave,  if 
possessed  of  them,  she  was  equally  incapable 
of  over  solicitude  about  their  conservation,  or 
pride  in  their  display. 

For  her  brother,  the  hard  spinster  cherished 
one  of  those  strong  affections  which  women 
left  alone  in  the  world  often  entertain  towards 
their  nearest  male  relative.  Of  him,  she  was 
both  fond  and  proud;  nor  did  her  limited 
knowledge  of  the  world  enable  her  to  discern 
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the  defects  and  shortcomings  perceptible 
enough  to  the  practised  eye  of  a  Sir  Claude 
Faoshawe.  But  with  his  children,  she  was 
booing  to  be  dissatisfied.  As  long  as  they 
were  children,  the  charm  and  prettiness  of 
childhood,  and  occasional  resemblances  of  look 
SLod  gesture  to  their  father,  attached  her  to 
them  all;  and  gratitude  for  her  gifts  and 
caresses,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  loving 
her  in  return ; — the  greatest  of  all  charms 
in  ahnost  every  human  sight.  But  now  she 
saw  clearer.  She  perceived  that  they  disliked, 
^d  were  ashamed  of  her;  and  was  conse- 
quently free  to  discern  that  their  gaiety  was 
hollow,  and  their  egotism  not  the  less  heartless 
for  being  veiled  by  conventional  politeness. 

She  was  the  first  person  to  discover  how 
Dttuch  Miss  Mordaunt  sufi^ered  from  being  alone 
^  the  midst  of  their  restless,  chattering,  banter- 

• 

^  group ;  and  one  day,  on  finding  poor  Mar- 
6^t  hiurying  down  late  to  dinner,  at  the 
^nimons  of  the  gong,  yet  standing  panic- 
struck  at  the  entrance  of  the  brilliantly-lighted 
VOL.  I.  M 
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hall,  she  tucked  her  cavalierly  under  her  arm 
and  marched  her  forward,  with  the  stern  perpen- 
dicularity of  a  policeman  escorting  a  delinquent. 

Aunt  Martha  little  guessed  how  Margaret 
trembled  in  her  grasp.  But  when,  on  taking 
her  place  at  table,  the  unpopular  spinster  found 
herself  a  mark  for  the  Minie-rifle  raillery  of 
Tomlinson,  she  silenced  him  by  one  of  those 
sledge-hammer  retorts,  which  justified  at  once 
the  terror  of  the  young  girl,  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  brazen  face  so  rarely  discountenanced. 

Sir  Thomas,  who  had  noticed  the  entranoe 
of  his  sister  and  the  Dean's  daughter  arm-in- 
arm, which  implied  a  favour  towards  her  on  the 
part  of  the  former  strongly  confirmative  of  his 
projects,  renewed  all  Margaret's  flutterings  by 
choosing  the  first  interval  of  conversation  to 
address  her  by  name.  It  was  one  of  the  gaudy 
days  of  Dursley.  Several  neighbouring  families 
were  assembled,  in  addition  to  their  own  large 
party ;  and  he  fancied  it  conducive  to  her  con- 
sequence and  his  own  to  signalize  the  high 
connections    of    his   timid   young   inmate,  by 
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''  hopmg  the  post  had  brought  her  satisfactory 
accounts  of  her  £aither ;  and  that  the  Dean  had 
received  better  news  from  the  continent  of  the 
health  of  his  brother,  Lord  MildenhaH."  As 
this  was  the  third  time  since  she  arrived  at 
Dardey  that  Margaret  had  foimd  occasion  to 
itply,  that  they  seldom  heard  from  her  brother 
Hegioald,  and  that  between  h^  father  and  unde 
thwe  was  no  sort  of  correspondence,  she  could 
not  help  wondering  why,  since  Sir  Thomas  had 
so  deep  a  personal  interest  in  the  health  of  Lord 
Mildenhall,  he  did  not  apply  to  informants 
better  qualified  to  set  his  anxiety  to  rest. 

The  heightened  colour  with  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  answer  audible  to  the 
niaii  from  whom  she  was  divided  by  half  a 
service  of  plate,  and  a  dozen  inquisitive-looking 
feces,  drew  upon  her  the  stare  of  all  the 
*^g»s  present;  and  the  relief  was  as  great 
3S  unexpected  when  Herbert  Fanshawe,  who 
^^  seated  near  her,  drew  off  the  attention  of 
Sir  Thomas  by  a  hasty  proposal  of  shooting 
his  outlying  coverts  the  following  day. 

M  2 
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"  I  cannot  get  Dick  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  keepers.  Sir  Thomas,"  said  he ;  "  and 
the  birds  are  getting  scarce  in  the  home  wood- 
lands— Mieux  vaut  avoir  affaire  a  Dieu,  qtCh 
ses  saints ;  and  I  therefore  invoke  your 
authority." 

Sir  Thomas  bowed,  smiled,  and  took  sheny 
with  his  interlocutor  as  if  he  understood  every 
word ;  while  young  Hargreave  sat  wondering 
from  a  distance  what  sudden  fit  of  stupidity  or 
forgetfidness  could  have  taken  possession  of  his 
friend  Herbert,  that  he  should  not  remember 
where  they  had  been  shooting  the  previous 
day,  or  what  capital  sport  they  had  enjoyed. 

"  The  pheasants  in  Waltham  Wood  have  less 
to  thank  me  for  than  yourself,  Miss  Mordaunt.*^ 
said  Fanshawe,  in  a  low  voice,  on  finding 
Margaret  a  moment  alone,  that  evening,  looking 
over  the  illustrations  of  a  batch  of  German 
fairy-tale  books,  which  had  just  arrived  frcnn 
town.  "  You  would  have  had  to  aflPord  bulletins 
of  the  health  of  the  whole  Mordaunt  family,  in 
a  voice  capable  of  penetrating  a  pair  of  ears 
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stunned  by  twenty  years  of  parliamentary 
d^Miting,  had  I  not  come  to  your  assistance." 

Margaret  was  astonished*  It  was  the  first 
time  Mr.  Fanshawe  had  addressed  her  familiarly 
since  they  had  been  in  the  house  together.  And 
now,  he  qx)ke  so  kindly,  to  announce  how  con- 
nderately  he  had  befriended  her ! — She  was  not 
resdy  at  reply ;  but  her  eloquent  countenance 
expressed  sufficient  gratitude. 

"  Sir  Thomas  is  one  of  those  worthy  men," 
he  continued,  setting  down  his  coffee-cup,  and 
taking  a  seat  by  her  side,  ''  who  abuse  the 
privilege  of  being  a  bore  conceded  to  country 
baronets.  At  bis  age,  he  ought*  to  be  aware 
of  the  impropriety  of  asking  questions  else- 
where than  in  Parliament,  which  are  as  irksome 
to  the  person  questioned  as  the  reply  is  in- 
different to  all  present — himself  included.  I 
remember  the  time  when  he  used  to  cross- 
question  and  discountenance  my  blushing, 
modest  sell^  concerning  my  Oxford  studies ; 
nay — ^furth^  back  siiU — concerning  my  progress 
in  trap-ball  and  the  Eton  granunar." 
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"  Have  you  been  so  long  acquainted  with  the 
Hargreaves  ?"  said  Margaret,  a  little  surprised. 
"No  wonder  you  seem  like  one  of  the 
family  r'— 

.  "  Do  I  seem  like  one  of  the  family  ?  Well— 
if  you  say  so,  I  suppose  I  must  submit.  But  I 
should  never  have  siu*mised  it.  Do  not  mention 
your  opinion  to  my  poor  fiither ;  with  whom 
I  saw  you  flirting  desperately  in  the  billiard- 
room  after  breakfast ;  or  it  might  bring  on  an 
apoplectic  fit.'* 

"  But  why  ? — Since  they  appear  so  mudi 
your  friends,  and  after  so  long  a  series  of 
years  ?" —     • 

"  Oh  !  nothing — only  we  of  the  old  Saxon 
blood  are  apt  to  fancy  distinctions  between  our 
race  and  that  of — but  my  observations  are 
getting  nearly  as  saugrenu  as  those  of  Sir 
Thomas !  By  the  way,  Miss  Mordaunt,  may 
I  inquire  whether  you  have  consented  to  ride 
Dun  Patty  to-morrow  ? — ^I  heard  Julia  Hargreave 
making  arrangements  with  Tomlinson  and 
Harberton,  and  endeavoiuing  to  persuade  their 
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bother  and  fiither  to  join  them ;  on  the  plea 
that  you  had  promised  to  accompany  them  to 
the  meet.** 

"They  proposed  my  being  of  the  party. 
But  I  understood  that  it  was  to  be  with  Lady 
Hai]greavey  or  their  amit,  in  the  barouche." 

''Lady  Hai^eave  finds  herself  too  rheumatic 
f<»*  open  carriages,  now  that  the  trees  have  lost 
even  their  russet  suits.  As  to  Aunt  Martha, 
the  poor  old  lady  is  as  likely  to  be  found  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  Opera,  as  at  the  covert  side  ! 
The  arrangement  for  you  is,  that  you  should 
ride  Miss  Hargreave's  mare,  while  she  borrows 
her  brother's  second  hunter." 

"  If  they  are  all  going  to  ride,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  join  them." 

"  How  many  do  you  comprehend  within  that 
significant  *  all?'  If  among  them  your  unworthy 
humble  servant,  you  make  him  a  very  happy 
man,  and  determine  him  at  once  to  give  up  the 
shooting  party.  For  to  say  the  truth,  dear 
Miss  Mordaunt,  no  one  is  better  up  than 
myself  in  the  pranks  of  Dun  Patty ;  whom  ^ 
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sold  to  Dick  Hargreave,  not  for  his  sister's  use, 
but  his  own.  I  fear  she  is  not  altogether  to 
be  trusted  within  sight  of  hounds  and  red 
coats." 

"  Yet  Julia  manages  her  to  perfection  !" 
"  Julia  Hargreave  rides — passez-moi  le  mot 
— like  a  rough  rider.  Julia  Hargreave  rides  as 
I  should  not  allow  my  sister,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  wife.  I  flatter  myself,  that 
Miss  Mordaunt  would  be  quite  unequal  to 
manage  Dun  Patty,  unless  closely  seconded  by 
one  of  the  harder  sex." 

Miss  Mordaunt  was  luckily  not  called  upon 
to  answer  just  then,  or  to  make  the  attempt 
on  the  morrow.  The  moment  Aunt  Martha  . 
understood  that  her  chaperonship  could  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  fair  young  girl  in  mourning, 
whose  voice  was  so  gentle,  and  whose  deport- 
ment so  diffident,  she  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  see  the  meet.  And  there  she  appeared^  the 
following  day;  in  a  brown  merino  gown  and 
cloak,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  rich  lining 
and    silken    fringe   of    the    family    barouche. 
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As  th^  were  about  to  enter  the  carriage,  Liady 
Hargreaye  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  her 
queer,  gaunt  sister-in-law's  figure,  under  her 
own  velvet  mantle.  Aunt  Martha  looked  dis- 
pleased, and  talked  of  a  Welsh  whittle.  She 
had  calculated  justly.  Not  an  eye  at  the  covert 
side  strayed  towards  Jier.  All  the  attention 
that  could  be  spared  from  horses  and  hounds, 
was  absorbed  by  the  lovely  being  at  her  side. — 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Fair  Bessie  Bell  I  lo'ed  yestreen 
And  thought  I  ne'er  could  alter ; 

But  Mary  Ghray'e  twa  pawky  e'en 
Have  garr'd  my  courage  falter. 

scots'  song< 


Margaret  was  now  an  established  county 
beauty.  The  event  of  an  hour  will  often  ac- 
complish this  perilous  triumph.  The  award  of 
a  drawing-room,  a  Christmas  ball,  an  archery 
meeting,  a  race-stand,  suddenly  converts  some 
imnoticed  girl  into  an  angel.  And  thus 
Margaret  Mordaunt  was  promoted,  as  by  the 
Gazette,  into  ''the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Dean  of  R ." 

No  one  was  surprised  that  she  should  receive 
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^''ked  homage  from  the  guests  assembled  at 

^*ifslej,  induding  Sir   Claude   Fanshawe  and 

^  son ;  and  if  it  occurred  to  Emma  Hargreave 

^t  the  attentions  of  the  latter  were  somewhat 

^ore  demonstrative  than  was  becoming  in  one 

^ho  had  been  long  her  all  but  declared  lover,  she 

^^  too  proud  or  too  polite  to  complain. 

The  cry   after   a  new   beauty   resembles  a 

Popxilar  panic ;  an  infectious  mania,  leaving  no 

^^isure  for  discussion.     People  vied  with  each 

^^her    in  bringing    flowers    to    Margaret;    in 

-"^tiding  books  to  Margaret ;  in  inditing  verses 

^^J'  Margaret.     Everybody  suggested  some  new 

^^ocupation  for  her;  everybody  projected  some 

*^^w  diversion. 

The  Hargreave    girls  joined   strenuously  in 

^^   general  Pcean.     But  in  their  hearts,  they 

^^olmbly  wished  her  safe  back  at  the  Deanery ; 

^^  it  was  plain  from  their  brother's  increasing 

^^Idness  towards  her,  that  he  had  no  intention 

^*     seconding  the  matrimonial  schemes  injudi- 

^0\isly  betrayed  by   the  heads  of  the  family. 

'^ey  settled  it  between  themselves,  that  Dick 
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had  probably  formed  an  attachment  elsewhere ; 
or  that  he '  considered  Margaret  Mordaunt  too 
shy  and  inanimate  for  the  brilliant  position  in 
life  fated  to  be  filled  by  his  wife.  Both  of 
them  had  seen  him  watch  her  closely,  and 
with  an  air  of  contemptuous  compassion  ;  more 
particularly  when  his  friend  Fanshawe  was 
vainly  labouring  to  warm  her  up  into  conver- 
sation. 

Margaret  was,  in  fact,  a  far  more  eloquent 
listener  than  talker;  her  varying  countenance 
and  complexion  affording  answer  enough  to  one 
whose  conversational  powers  formed,  graceful  and 
handsome  as  he  was,  one  of  his  brightest  en- 
dowments. It  would  have  been  strange  indeed, 
if  a  recluse  like  Lady  Bournemouth's  grand- 
daughter had  remained  imdazzled  by  displays 
which  even  the  London  wit- mongers  estimated 
at  a  high  premium. 

Had  any  one  presumed  to  salute  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe with  the  title  of  "literary  man,"  both 
father  and  son  would  have  indignantly  repelled 
the  aspersion.     Not  at  the  haughty  prompting 
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of  the  Saxon  blood,  of  which,  in  suitable  junc- 
tures, they  affected  to  be  proud.     But  because 
aware  that  the  smallest  sprinkling  of  printer's 
^  affixes  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of 
ao  official  aspirant.     We  all  know  that  scarcely 
a  man  of  mark  in  public  life  but  has  perpetrated 
his  book ; — memoirs,  drama,  essay,  pamphlet,  or 
novel.    But  they  know,  and  to  their  cost,  that 
they  have  achieved  office,  not  by  virtue  of  author- 
ship, but  in  its  despite.     They  know  how  often 
the  crime  of  letters  has  been  thrown  in  their 
teeth;  and  how,  in  their  place  in  Parliament, 
they  have  writhed  under  the  scoffs  and  scorns 
vented  upon  the  wretched  author  in  his  guise  of 
senator,  simply  because  elsewhere  it  was  less  safe 
to  call  him  "  scribbler,"  or  "  hack." 

But  though  the  Fanshawes  were  much  too 
worldly  to  be  ignorant,  that  with  a  social  position 
^^ch  as  theirs,  the  notoriety  of  authorship  would 
^0  more  harm  than  good  to  the  rising  young 
^^,  they  were  not  blind  to  the  advantages  to 
oe  derived  from  association  with  lettered  men. 
Even  before  Herbert  ceased  to  be  a  Ch.  Ch.  cub, 
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accordingly  he  frequented  literary  dubs,  and  lite- 
rary society;  was  privileged  to  shake  by  the 
hand  the  leading  bibliopoles  and  journalists, 
as  well  as  to  touch  his  hat  to  men  whose  names 
are  consecrated  by  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  ren- 
dered contraband  on  foreign  frontiers.  Actors 
and  dramatists  were  covetous  of  his  plaudits; 
and  many  a  budding  poet  hastened  to  forward 
to  Herbert  Fanshawe,  Esq.  an  early  copy  of  his 
maiden  volume. 

For  in  these  days,  the  part  of  Mecsenas  is  not 
as  of  old,  an  onerous  vocation.  A  future  Lord 
Chesterfield  might  accept  the  dedication  of  a 
new  dictionary,  without  peril  to  his  3  per  cents., 
or  fear  of  a  Johnsonian  diatribe.  Grub  Street, 
we  are  told  by  a  great  living  authority,  is  among 
the  things  that  have  been ;  and  authors  are  so 
much  prouder,  or  so  much  less  poor,  than  in  the 
days  of  Goldsmith,  that  even  the  shabbiest  of 
patrons  need  not  button  up  his  pocket  too  osten- 
sibly. Aspiring  geniuses,  like  young  Fanshawe, 
may,  consequently,  spunge  upon  their  contempo- 
raries for  ideas ;  may  prey  upon  their  wit ;  may 
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pirate  their  intelligence;  may  brighten  their 
duhiess  by  contact  with  more  precious  metal; 
may  season  their  insipidity  by  pilfering  the  vivid 
effusions  of  the  convivial  hour ;  and,  after  inter- 
polating  into  their  own  vapid  discourse  the  ster- 
fing  sense,  or  sparkling  phrases,  they  have 
pocketed  as  linkmen  pick  up  the  jewels  scattered 
in  the  dust  after  a  f^te,  are  free  to  look  down  su- 
perior on  a  Kterary  career,  and  estimate  the  makers 
of  books  among  other  manufacturing  classes ! 
There  is  no  patent  law  for  colloquial  inventions ; 
and  many  a  pregnant  thought  has  been  stolen 
by  interlopers  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  carried 
up  into  the  high  places  of  the  land,  to  germ  and 
fructify  for  their  advantage ;  as  the  eagle  carries 
off  a  lamb  from  the  fold  of  the  poor  shepherd, 
and  feeds  upon  it  in  his  eyrie. 

And  such  was  the  origin  of  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe's  raciest  wit  and  most  pungent  sallies. 
The  anecdotes  he  so  judiciously  strung  together, 
were  pearls  collected  by  needy,  naked  divers  ; 
and  heartily  astonished  would  have  been  many 
of  his  mates  of  the  Garrick,  and  improduceable 
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friends  of  the  Cyder-cellar,  could  they  have  heard 
the  aristocratic  mirth  elicited  by  their  trans- 
planted bon  motSy  the  savour  discovered  in  the 
grapes  gathered  from  their  thorns,  and  the 
figs  filched  from  their  thisdes. 

Tomlinson  indeed  occasionally  saluted  the 
brilliant  Herbert  with  an  ironical  cheer ;  a  hint 
that  his  incomparable  mimicry  of  a  popular 
actor  was  but  the  imitation  of  an  imitation; 
that  his  best  charade  was  a  shabby  crib  from 
Hook,  and  his  best  song  a  parody  on  the  worst 
of  Barham's.  But  Sir  Thomas,  whose  know- 
ledge of  books  was  confined  to  the  backs  of 
those  in  his  library,  which  he  had  purchased 
with  the  Dursley  property,  or  the  costly  Blue- 
books  provided  for  him  by  the  State,  continued 
to  bestow  his  ponderous  applause  whenever  the 
forked  lightning  of  the  plagiarist  served  to  dear 
the  heavy  atmosphere  of  his  dinner-table. 

But  what  mattered  far  more  to  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe,  the  beautiful  Margaret,  in  whose  eyes 
the  very  names  he  quoted  reflected  back  the 
far-oflf  brilliancy  of  planets,  listened  to  him  with 
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whole  soul  beaming  out  of  her  dark  grey 
^3"^. — ^Was  it  in  gratitude  for  her    attention 
^*^^  he  followed  up  his  bon  mots  with  whispers 
'^^^  fejr  from  audible  in  the  gallery  ? — 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  Dean's  de- 

F^^ijrtiire,  and  Margaret  was  still  at  Dursley.     For 

ough  she  had  daily  planned  her  departure  for 

e  morrow,  letters  had  as  constantly  arrived 

answer  to  Lady  Hargreave's  petitions  for  an 

^:3cteiision  of  Miss  Mordaunt's  leave  of  absence, 

"tVily  authorising  her  stay.     At  length,  at  the 

^ose  of  a  fortnight,  in  spite   of  the  growing 

docility  of  Dun  Patty,  the  unconcealed  passion 

^f  Herbert    Fanshawe,   and    the   extravagant 

adulation  of  Sir  Claude,  anxiety  concerning  her 

fether  prevailed  over  her  keen  enjoyment  of  the 

^Dny  life  shining  around  her,  and  the  dreams 

that  were  lending  wings   to   her  imagination. 

^c  green  chariot  was,  according  to  her  request, 

despatched  for  her.      The  time  for  departure 

^^^ed.     Her  hands  were  shaken  by  a  dozen 

other  hands,  with  more  or  less  intensity    of 

VOL.  I.  N 
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pressure.  Her  cheek  was  warmly  kissed  by 
one  sister,  her  brow  slightly  touched  by  the 
other ;  and  lo !  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the 
house,  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave,  took  her  arm 
under  his  own,  and  conducted  her  in  state  to 
the  portico,  where  his  crowd  of  menials  was 
clustered. 

With  repeated  "  compliments  to  his  excellent 
friend  the  Dean,"  he  handed  her  into  a  carriage 
which  his  London-bred  head-coachman  decided 
ought  to  be  "  brukken  up  for  lumber."  The 
door  closed.  The  curtain  fell  upon  the  brilliant 
scene  at  Dursley  Park ;  and  away  went  Mar- 
garet Mordaunt  back  to  R ,  with  as  many 

new  thoughts  and  feelings  struggling  in  her 
heart  and  brain,  as  beset  the  young  scholar 
digesting  his  first  perusal  of  Homer. 

On  arriving  at  the  Deanery,  the  stillness  of 
the  old  place  struck  a  chill  into  her  heart.  She 
almost  sickened,  while  mounting  the  muffled 
staircase,  at  the  accustomed  smell  of  mildew ; 
yrell-calculated  to  suggest  to  the  invalid  pro- 
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prietor,  visions  of  medicine  chests,  water-gruel, 
and  the  family  vault.  Once  in  her  father's 
presence,  however,  her  heart-sickness  vanished ; 
for  she  was  greeted  not  only  with  one  of  the 
Dean's  outbursts  of  nervous  emotion,  but  with 
that  outbeaming  smile  of  innermost  love,  which 
never  beams  more  brightly  than  from  the  eyes 
of  a  parent.  Many  had  lately  dwelt  fondly 
upon  Margaret ;  but  none  with  the  hallowing 
light  that  fell  upon  her  from  those  of  her 
&ther. 

Poor  old  man !  —  He  was  inexpressibly 
glad  to  have  her  near  him  again ;  and  it  was 
an  act  of  real  self-sacrifice  to  have  spared  her 
so  long  I — Margaret  felt  that  it  was  ;  and 
every  moment  felt  it  more  and  more,  as  she 
noticed  how  far  less  well  in  bodily  health  he 
appeared,  than  when  they  parted  at  Dursley. 
Could  fretting  for  her  company  have  diminished 
his  strength  and  appetite ;  so  as  to  bring  into 
such  striking  relief  the  lineaments  of  that  hand- 

K  2 
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some  profile,  the  boast  of  the  partial  spinsters 
of  R ? 

"  You  have  not  been  taken  care  of  during 
my  absence,  dear  papa/'  said  Margaret,  taking 
his  hand,  after  assuming  her  habitual  place  by 
his  side.  "Mrs.  Graves  has  allowed  you  to 
grow  quite  thin  and  languid.  Do  you  feel  iU  ? 
— Does  Harman  foresee  a  fit  of  the  gout  ?" — 

"Not  in  the  least,  my  dear — not  in  the 
least!" — quickly  rejoined  her  father,  as  if  superior 
to  his  usual  evil  forebodings.  "I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life." 

But  his  faltering  voice  belied  his  words  :  and 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his 
daughter,  it  trembled  more  than  she  had  ever 
felt  it  before. 

"I  am  afi:^id  then  that  the  R people 

have  been  boring  you?"  she  fondly  persisted. 
"  That  troublesome  Archdeacon  has  been  worry- 
ing you  with  Chapter  squabbles ;  or  Mrs. 
Pleydell  has  renewed  her  daily  calls  ?" — 

"  No,   my   darluig.      Everything   has  been 
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quieter  than  usual ;  and  the  PleydeQs  are  still  at 
Scarborough." 

Mai^garet  said  do  more.  She  almost  feared 
that  her  father  might  have  missed  the  society  of 
Mrs.  Fleydell  and  her  niece,  rather  than  her 
own.  For  she  had  been  warned  at  Dursley 
that  the  mdlow  spinster  fully  intended  to 
become  her  mother-in-law ! 

By  degrees,  roused  by  her  questions,  the 
Dean  grew  more  cheerful ;  interesting  himself 
in  the  details  of  her  visit  to  Dursley,  and 
recalling  to  mind  his  juvenile  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Claude,  well  known  at  Eton  by  the  name  of 
Lying  Fanshawe.  And  when  night  came,  and 
after  the  basin  of  gruel  swallowed  apparently 
with  his  usual  gusto,  the  Dean,  summoned  to 
rest  by  Harman,  took  leave  of  her  by  saying, 
**  God  bless  you,  my  own  dearest  child.  It 
makes  me  happy  to  have  you  under  my  roof 
again !"  Margaret  felt  that  she  had  been  wrong 
throughout; — most  so,  perhaps,  in  having*  re- 
mained so  long  away. 
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Next  morning,  it  was  impossible  not  ta 
discern  that  the  Deanery  looked  far  more  grim 
and  desolate  than  before  her  introduction  to 
brighter  scenes.  Her  book  grew  heavy  in  her 
hand,  as  she  endeavoured  to  turn  the  pages. 
She  could  not  work ;  for  there  was  no  one  to 
read  or  chat  to  her,  to  animate  her  stitching. 
The  fire  smoked  slightly ;  and  she  rang  for 
some  logs  to  make  a  blaze.  But  firewood  was 
not  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  Deanery : 
Dr.  Mordaunt  entertaining  a  sanatory  dread  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  She  was  fain,  therefore,  to 
put  up  with  the  smothering  atmosphere,  and 
the  quarto  which  so  weightily  replaced  the  light 
reviews  and  pleasant  serials  of  Dursley  Park. 

But  she  felt  that  life  at  the  Deanerv  of  R 

» 

was  a  ponderous  vehicle,  moving  upon  creaking 
wheels. 

Her  spirits  were  not  cheered  by  a  letter  fi-om 
her  brother  William ;  which,  some  days  after 
her  return,  was  placed  in  her  hands.  — Not  that  it 
was  of  a  desponding  nature.    Far  from  it.    TheL 
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better  was  only  too  light — too  wild — too  reckless  f 

-*«e  writer  was  evidently  fluctuating  on  those 

^laoyant  pimons  of  Hope,  so  apt  to  elevate  the 

Bguine  into  perilous  altitudes. 

''I  have  capital  news  of  our   suit,  dearest 

eg,*'  wrote  he.     "  There  seems  little  question 

that  January  will  see  it  dedded  in  our 

Tour.     At  first,  you  know,  I  determined,  in 

e  event  of  gaining  it,  to  resign  the  allowance 

■  fivre  hundred  a-year  made  me  by  my  father. 

ut  the  dear  old  fellow,  with  his  usual  gentle- 

anly  liberality,  would  not  entertain  the  propo- 

tion;    for   which,   between   ourselves,    I    am 

^liankfiil — seeing  that,  like  many  of  my  betters 

^t  Ch.  Ch.,  and  most  of  my  worsers,  I  have 

Managed  to  get   confoundedly   in    debt.     But 

^hat  I  am  far  more  grateful  for  to  Providence 

^d  my  grandmother  than  even  the  power  of 

honestly  whitewashing  myself,  is  the  certainty 

of  escaping  the  tarring,  without  the  feathering, 

^  which  I  am  so  barbarously  predestined  by 

"^y  nearest  of  kin.     To  think  of  being  able  to 
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pitch  into  the  great  deep  the  living  of  Milden-» 
hall,  with  all  its  tithes,  instead  of  tying  it  like 
a  mill*stone  round  my  neck! — No  one— not 
even  my  worst  friend  or  best  enemy — could 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  take  orders,  now 
that  I  am  so  amply  provided  for.  I  have 
already  signified  as  much  to  Regy ;  who  seems 
to  be  maundering  on  in  his  lymphatic  courtship 
of  Anne  Mordaunt ;  accompanying  the  Milden- 
halls  from  one  mineral  spring  or  crack  or  quack 
doctor  to  another;  in  search  of  les  eaux  de 
Jouvence  for  a  mouldy  Viscount ;  who  having 
been  only  half-alive  through  his  three  score 
years,  has  lived  only  thirty.  Q.  E.  D.  What 
I  write  to  ask  you,  my  dear  sister,  is  to  break 
mildly  to  the  old  gentleman  all  I  have  cavalierly 
manifested  to  my  unloving  brother;  namely, 
that  I  have  positively  determined  against  entering 
the  Church." 

This  was  a  trying  commission  for  Margaret. 
Her  father's  heart  was  set  upon  seeing  his 
favourite  son  succeed  him  in  his  preferment; 
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^^fi,  on  William's  account,  costly  improvements 

^^d  been   sanctioned    at    Mildenhall   Rectory. 

-*^e  only  personal  vanity,  indeed,  indulged  in 

*^y  the  popular  Dean,    was   the   notion   that 

^^len  he  was  gone,   a  Mordaunt  would  still 

^^  dted  as  an  orthodox  pillar  of  the  Church ; 

^^^Qdemanly   in    deportment,   and    spotless  in 

^K^3cial  life    as   in    his   surplice.     Graces  more 

iostly  were  beyond  his  imagining.      But  he 

id  hope  that  William  would  be  loved  by  his 

X^^hioners,  respected  in  his  diocese,  and  dig- 

^■^^ified  in  the  pulpit. 

Aware  of  all  this,  his  daughter   could  not 
^>ear  to  think  of  his  disappointment.      More 
cognizant  of  the  frailties  of  her  brother's  cha- 
racter, she  was  far  from  wishing  him  to  take 
Orders,   unless   his   mind    were    prepared   for 
the  sacrifices  due  to  his  vocation.       But  she 
had  6rmly  hoped  that  time  would  render  him 
^ore  steady  ;  and  that  at  the  appointed  season, 
Wflliam  would  adopt  those  graver  views  of  the 
duties  of  life,  essential  to  perfect  his  character. 
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Her  hopes  were  now  at  an  end.  He  was 
evidently  growing  flightier  and  fliightier.  But 
why  inflict  upon  her  the  task  of  removing  the 
scales  from  the  eyes  of  their  father  ? 

It  was  November  weather;  and  the  cold 
fog  of  a  drizzly  day  filled  the  room  whenever 
the  casement  was  slightly  opened  to  dispel  the 
gusts  of  smoke.  Nothing  could  be  more 
depressing.  As  soon  as  the  Dean  in  his 
wadded  gown  made  his  appearance,  Margaret 
endeavoured  to  enliven  his  monotonous  day 
by  reading  to  him,  first  the  newspaper,  next, 
one  of  those  favourite  volumes  of  Cowper,  or 
Hayley,  from  which  for  half  a  century,  he  had 
extracted  a  mild  satisfaction.  But  in  laboiuing 
mechanically  through  the  University  Intelligence 
of  the  Morning  Herald,  or  some  lengthy  letter 
signed  **  Philalethes,"  or  "  Ecclesiasticus,'*  touch- 
ing Diocesal  wrongs  or  Catholic  Innovations, 
she  was  pained  at  the  querulous  drone  insen- 
sibly  acquired  by  her  own  weary  voice.  While 
reciting  the  milk-and  water  trials  of  "  Serena," 
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or  the  namby-pamby  philosophy  of  the  "  Task," 
ber  soul  thirsted  for  the  stirring  ballads  of 
Macaulay,  or  the  touching  lyrics  of  Tennyson 
and  Longfellow,  which  she  had  recently  heard 
with  her  ears, — ^how  exquisitely  declaimed  by  one 
of  the  most  harmonious  voices  in  the  world ! — 

She  managed,  however,  to  read  her  father 
graduaUy  to  sleep ;  (a  frequent  triumph,  alas ! 
of  filial  piety  on  hazy  November  afternoons ;) 
when  the  muffin  bell  tinkles  the  knell  of  parting 
day,  and  firelight  gains  the  ascendancy  over 
that  cobweb-coloured  daylight,  which  England 
enjoys  after  the  sun  has  entered  Aquarius. 

Then,  having  closed  her  thin  quarto,  she 
laid  it  patiently  on  her  knees,  lest  by  moving 
she  should  disturb  the  Dean  ;  and  supplied 
the  want  of  better  occupation  by  one  of  those 
fire-gazing  reveries  which  are  supposed  to 
discover  towns  and  cities  in  the  burning  coals ; 
but  which  are  far  more  apt  to  detect  "  antres 
vast  and  desarts  idle,"  in  the  solitudes  of  our 
own  heart. 
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Could  any  girl,  still  in  her  teens,  have  done 
less  at  such  a  moment,  than  waste  a  thought  on 
Dun  Patty ;  and  two  or  three  on  the  gallant 
cavalier,  who,  as  poor  Hood  sings. 

Rode  80  gaily  by  her  side. 
And  whispered  her  so  near, 

whUe  instructing  her  to  manage  that  wilful 
palfrey  ? — Pleasant  was  it  to  recal  their  rambling 
rides  through  the  woodlands,  where  the  sturdy 
old  oaks  defended  against  the  autumnal  breezes 
their  coats  of  tawny;  where  the  acorns  came 
rattling  down  like  hail,  and  the  pine-cones  were 
impelled  like  shuttlecoks  from  the  elastic 
boughs.  The  feathery  fern,  deepening  from 
gold  to  russet,  the  robins  singing  among  the 
fading  branches,  the  aromatic  fragrance  of  the 
dewy  woods,  were  again  around  her.  She 
seemed  to  hear  the  muffled  tramp  of  the  horses 
on  the  moist  grass  strewn  with  dead  leaves ;  the 
merry  laughter  of  the  Hargreaves  in  the 
distance;     the   occasional    short    gallop   of   a 
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horseman   breaking    forward    to    apprise    the 

stragglers  of  some  change  in  the  route;    the 

shoot  addressed   to   some  lagging   groom,  or 

vagrant  of    the   party.      And   still,  the  same 

ingratiating  whisper  breathing  in  her  ear ;  and 

stiD,  the  blue  sky  bending  over  all : — that  dear, 

'Jtra-marine  autumnal  sky,  flecked  with  fleecy 

douds;    or  encrusted  with  hard,  high,  gleams 

^f  sheeny  white,  like  lapis   lazuli  with  mother 

of  pearl. 

How  different  from  the  low-browed,  smoky, 

clingy  library  from  whence  that  youthful  spirit 

V>ok  its  flight ! — Margaret !   make  the  most  of 

tliy  vision ! — ^Thou  wilt   recur   to   it,  child,  in 

^iwarier  scenes,  amidst  the  stem  realities  of  life, 

^s  to  a  mirage  of  thy  heart's  first  love : — 

that  all 
Which  Eve  hath  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall. 

AL^dy,  alas!  a  dark  perspective  gloomed 
"tfore  her,  to  counterbalance  these  pleasant 
^immscences.      If  a  second  time  invited   to 
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Dursley,  she  could  not  again  leave  her  father ; 
and  even  if  again  invited,  and  faithless  to  her 
filial  duties,  no  chance  of  a  second  meeting  with 
Herbert  Fanshawe.  Sir  Claude  had  more  than 
once  apprised  her  that  he  and  his  son  were 
bound  for  Paris ;  that  they  were  to  spend  the 
winter  there,  at  the  express  invitation  of  his  old 
friend  the  Ambassador ;  and  though  she  might 
have  supposed  it  possible  for  the  mercurial 
son  to  change  his  mind,  that  hard-featured, 
hard-hearted,  hard-headed,  but  particularly  soft- 
spoken  old  K.C.B,  was  as  immutable  as  an 
almanack. 

Then  rose  other  dreams  before  the  mild, 
grey  eyes,  still  strained,  as  if  to  examine  the 
glowing  grate :  dreams  of  Paris — that  Paradise 
of  forbidden  fruit,  where  intellectual  excitement 
is  sublimated  to  its  highest  ecstacy ;  and  sensual 
pleasures  are  purified  of  half  their  grossness. 
Paris  would  interpose  between  them  like  a 
gorgeous  curtain,  whose  velvet  folds  no  thought 
of  her  would  ever  penetrate^ — the  flattery  she 
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had  found  so  irresistible  would,  perhaps  address 
itself  to  other  ears ;  and  the  sweet  smiles  which 
had  enthralled  her,  poison  some  other  heart. — 
She  wished,  she  almost  wished  it  had  never 
been  her  fortune  to  incur  the  fatal  influence  of 
Herbert  Fanshawe's  love. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  shadows  flit  upon  the  wall. 

By  the  still  dancing  fire-flames  made  ; 
And  now  they  slumber,  moveless  all. 

And  now  they  melt  to  one  deep  shade. 
But  not  from  me  shall  this  mild  darkness  steal  thee, 
I  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes  and  at  my  heart  I  feel  thee. 

COLBRIDOS. 


She  thought  all  this  over  again  that  night 
upon  her  pillow ;  in  the  vague  moment  pre- 
ceding slumber,  so  exquisitely  described  by 
Coleridge ;  when  the  colour  of  our  latest  reflec- 
tions is  apt  to  influence  the  texture  of  our 
dreams ;  that  instant  of  the  86,400,  which, 
of  all  others,  one  would  select  to  be  remembered 
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in  by  the  person  whose  affections  are  dearest  to 
^it  upon  earth. 

Whether  Margaret's  visions  of   the  night 

^vcre  inspired  or  not  by  her  reminiscences,  she 

certainly  woke  next  morning — 

In  that  perplexity  of  mind 

Which  dreams  too  earnest  leave  behind ; 

nor  could  she  forbear  congratulating  herself  that 
she  should  have  the  day  to  herself,  to  be  sad  in. 

**  Thank  Heaven,  those  tiresome  Pleydells  are 
sffl  at  the  sea-side,"  said  she.  "  I  could  not 
have  borne  their  officious  cross-questioning 
concerning  the  Dursley  party.  My  father  is 
*>  different ; — asking  nothing  more  than  one 
^ts  to  tell,  and  putting  no  misconstructions 
^  one's  tellings,  or  one's  silence." 

The  weather  was  perseveringly  disagreeable, 
w  if  priding  itself  on  its  ill-doing ;  and  Margaret 
'^'Omed  her  place  in  the  same  chair,  with  the 
^•aame  book  in  her  hand,  with  her  beautifully 
°ntided  hair  yielding  back  the  same  streaks' of 
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light  to  the  same  reflections  from  the  fire,  as. 
though  she  had  been  nailed  to  her  place  all 
night,  like  an  Italian  greyhound  tortured  at 
leisure  in  one  of  Majendie's  experiments. 
Unhappily,  the  Dean  was  less  slumberous  than. 
the  preceding  day.  Still  more  unhappily,  a 
letter  from  the  Lazenbys  having  put  him  into 
unusual  spirits,  he  began  to  talk  of  William, 
and  his  happy  prospects  in  life,  as  was  his  wont 
when  his  digestion  was  good. 

In  the  midst  of  his  cheerful  anticipations,  as 
he  sat  with  Margaret's  hand  clasped  in  his  own 
— while  with  the  other  she  held  the  still  un- 
opened volume,  carefully  marked  at  their'  leaving 
off,  which,  poor  girl,  she  was  very  little  likely 
otherwise  to  have  remembered, — the  door  was 
opened  by  Harman  less  gingerly  than  usual,  to 
announce  "  Sir  Claude  and  Mr.  Fanshawe." 

A  hurried  business  it  was  for  Margaret  to 
disengage   her    hand,    and    lay    aside    ''  The 
Triumphs   of   Temper"   in   time   to   welcome, 
them  with  decorum.      So  completely,   indeed,. 
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^  she  startled,  that  Herbert  Fanshawe,  pre- 
swning  on  the  former  gradousness  of  the  Dean, 
^k  on  himself  the  presentation  of  his  father, 
^  "  an  old  Eton  friend  of  Dr.  Mordaunt,  most 
^ous  to  have  the  honour  of  renewing  his 
wquaintance  after  a  lapse  of  five-and-thirty 
years." 

As  thoroughly  "  lying  Fanshawe  "  as  when 
^  trap-balled  together  aforetime  in  the  play- 
wg-fields,  Sir  Claude  stepped  briskly  up  to 
Ae  infirm  man  ;  pressed  his  hand  with  plausible 
^on ;  and  asked  more  questions  in  a  breath, 
^  the  Dean  was  in  the  habit  of  answering  in 
*  week.     Any  one  might  have  supposed  not 

only  that  the  K.C.B.   had  driven  to  R , 

ten  miles  out  of  his  way  on  his  road  to  town, 
solely  for  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  its 
popular  Dean ;  but  that,  for  years  past.  Sir 
Qande  had  entertained  no  dearer  wish  than  to 
'^cement  their  broken  intimacy.  For  he  was 
wJe  of  those  worst  of  hypocrites  who  assume 
•^  wiD   a   truly   naif  bonhommie  ;  —  with   a 

o  2 
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semblance  of  warmth  capable  of  ripening  green 
grapes  on  a  northern  wall  —  Overpowered  by 
his  ardour,  the  Dean  felt  ashamed  that  he 
should  have  judged  him  so  severely  in  boyhood, 
and  so  completely  forgotten  him  ever  since. 

H^  son,  meanwhile,  profited  by  the  reminis- 
cences they  were  mutually  recalling  of  Surly 
Hall  and  Brocas  meadows,  and  ''  the  Montem 
when  Harberton  was  Captain,"  to  whisper  in 
the  ear  of  Margaret,  a  faint  echo  of  all  he 
had  been  hourly  pouring  into  it  before  th^ 
parted  at  Dursley.  He  inquired  anxiously  whea 
she  was  again  likely  to  visit  the  Hargreaves ; 
and  whether,  if  he  were  able  to  get  away  from 
Paris  for  a  week  during  the  carnival  (when  his 

•  ■  *  • 

father  would   be  too   much   engaged   to   miss 
him)  there  would  be  any  chance  of  his  being 

welcome  at  R ? 

He  spoke  of  the  misery  of  leaving  England, 
as  though  a  journey  to  Paris  were  an  Arctic 
expedition ;  and  of  himself  as  the  most  wretched 
of  victims,  in  being  pledged  to  accompany  Sir 
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daude,  when  his  whole  soul  woulcl  remain 
HFeted  at  R .  He  called  her  "  dear  Marga- 
ret Yes  !  in  the  feintest  and  tenderest  of  whis- 
pers, with  tears  hrimming  in  his  eyes,  he  ven- 
tured to  call  her  Margaret,  "  kis  Margaret."  He 
said  in  short  every  thing  usually  said  hy  yoimg 
gentlemen  at  liberty  to  be  desperately  in  love ; 
but  not  quite  at  liberty  to  make  an  offer  of  their 
hand; 

What  Sir  Claude  might  be  offering  at  that 
moment  to  the  Dean,  it  would  have  been 
diflScult  to  conjecture — so  propitiating  were 
his  smOes— so  flattering  his  words.  It  might 
be  a  son-in-law — it  might  be  a  mitre ! — For 
he  expressed  both  wonder  and  indignation  at 
finding  that  Lord  Mildenhall's  interest  had 
carried  his  old  school-fellow  no  higher  up  the 
bdder  of  preferment  than  a  "  paltry  Deanery  /* 
and  was  appeased  only  on  hearing  that  the 
Cain  of  the  House  of  Mordaunt  was  in  most 
precarious  health ;   having  his  peace  to  make 
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with  a  higher  Power  than  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury. 

Having  ascertained  that  his  quondam  cricket- 
mate  never  stirred  from  home,  Sir  Claude 
invited  him  strenuously  to  pay  him  a  visit  in 
Spring  Gardens  ;  and  was  just  beginning  to 
compliment  him  on  the  possession  of  a  daughter 
whose  beauty  was  worthy  to  produce  the  si^ 
of  a  modem  Troy,  in  a  tone  loud  enough 
to  bring  blushes  to  the  cheek  of  Margaret  and 
cause  those  of  her  companion  to  wax  paler 
than  usual,  when,  lo !  once  more — a  rare 
occurrence  twice  within  one  day — the  door 
of  the  library  was  thrown  open  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  visitors ;  and  in  cackled  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Pleydell;  like  a  couple  of  Shanghai 
fowls  at  a  poultry  show. 

At  all  times  garrulous  about  nothing,  they 
came  prepared  to  relate  to  the  Dean  the  inci- 
dents of  their  six  weeks'  pleasuring ;  with  all 
the  circumstantiality    of    two    foolish    vulgar 
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iTDineD,  aocostomed  to  find  their  vapid  anec- 
dotes acceptable  to  a  sedentary  invalid  Devoid 
of  tact  to  perceive  that  their  tattle  was  impor- 
innate  in  presence  of  strangers,  Mrs.  Fleydell 
monopolised  the  Dean,  and  her  niece  his 
^ughter,  with  an  outbreak  of  volubility  such  as 
distanced  even  that  of  Sir  Claude  Fanshawe. 

On  the  entrance  of  these  untimely  visitors, 
the  K.C.B.  prepared  himself  to  be  affable ;  for 
had  he  found  a  bison  seated  by  the  fireside  of 
Lord  Mildenhall's  brother,  he  would  have  for- 
borne with  the  beast,  and  inquired  kindly  after 
its  health.  But  when  Mrs.  Pleydell  (after 
playing   over   again  all  the  rubbers    at   whist 

she  had  won  or  lost  since  she  quitted  R , 

and  discussing  certain  miraculous  cures  she  had 
seen  effected  by  cod-liver  oil,  interlarding  her 
narrative  with  the  text  and  argument  of  the 

Bishop  of  R *s  last  visitation  sermon),  turaed 

towards  Herbert  Fanshawe  to  inquire  when 
they  were  to  receive  wedding  favours  for  his 
marriage  with  their  sweet  young  friend,  Emma 
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Hai^reave,  his  patience  ran  short  He  denied 
the  imputation  as  angrily  as  if  his  son  had 
been  destined  to  a  Cardinal's  hat 

''I  understood  that  my  good  friend,  Lady 
Hargreave  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
match*"  retorted  the  Archdeacon's  lady.  "  For 
Lady  Hargreave,  bless  her  silly  heart,  has 
always  had  a  hankering  after  titles.  She  would 
not  have  disliked  for  a  son-in-law  the  son  of 
our  friend  here,  the  Dean ;  merely  because  her 
daughter  would  be  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt.  But  you  must  not  be  downhearted. 
She'll  come  round  in  time.  After  all,  what 
matters  how  people's  letters  are  addressed,  or  in 
what  order  they  walk  out  of  a  room;  and, 
except  in  such  matters,  what  difference,  pray, 
betwixt  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and 
plain  Mrs.  Fanshawe  ?" — 

It  was  poor  consolation  to  Margaret,  whose 
cheeks  were  dyed  with  crimson  by  this  unlady- 
like loquacity,  that  the  countenance  of  Herbert 
Fanshawe  implied  how  much  he  pitied  her  for 
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Vang    oondemned   to  assodate  with    such   a 
Vtndal,-^ 

Sir  Claude,  foreseeing  no  end  to  her  visit, 
ttd  apprehensive  that  she  might  bring  her 
faxnahawk  to  bear  upon  himself,  rose  to  take 
Inve.  And  as  the  door  ck)sed  upon  the  depart- 
ing guests,  Margaret  would  fain  have  exclaimed 
with  the  despairing  Juliet-^ 

Fwewell !   Heaven  knows  when  we  may  meet  again ! 

Her  day  for  despair,  however,  was  over.  She 
'Tttjed  no  longer.  She  became  active — she 
l^ocame  cheerful.  She  ceased  to  fret  that  her 
kwlber  had  thrown  his  surplice  aux  orties ;  or 
to  perceive  that  her  father  was  wasting  away. 
%,  before  a  week  was  over,  she  had  not  only 

^grren^  but  was  almost  beginning  to  feel  an 

•  

^terest  in  the  Pleydelk ;  as  having  been  present 
^  that  memorable  interview  which  enriched  her 
^hthe  certainty  of  being  beloved. 

The  days  might  now  be  as  dark  as   they 
lfe»ed ;  the  heart  of  Margaret  was  bright  with 
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excess  of  light.  She  read  Hayley  with  as  con- 
tented an  intonation  as  though  it  had  been 
Wordsworth ;  and  Caliban  might  have  brought 
her  "  firing  at  requiring,"  and  she  would  not 
have  perceived  that  pine  logs  replaced  sea-coal. 
All  which  must  suffice  as  evidence  that  Mar- 
garet Mordaunt  was  decidedly  in  love. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  she  could  not  have 
failed  to  notice  how  often  her  father  called  for 
his  spectacles,  and  put  them  on  to  examine  certain 
lengthy  documents  which  reached  him  per  post, 
the  corners  whereof  were  bound  together  with 
green  galloon,  and  the  edges  of  the  paper  jagged 
and  business-like: — indicative  of  those  concen- 
trated essences  of  human  right  and  human  wrong, 
called  legal  documents.  She  must  have  seen 
that  his  face  was  growing  care-crazed ;  that  he 
ate  his  gruel  without  relish,  and  trifled  with  the 
spoon  as  with  a  tooth-pick.  Though  aware  that 
the  Hargreaves  were  absent  from  Dursley  on  a 
tour  of  visits,  he  more  than  once  asked  his 
daughter,  in  an  absent  way,  why  they  never  came 
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to  call  upon  her ;  and  once,  when  Mrs.  Fleydell 

remarked  In  his  presence  upon  the  complimentary 

flourishes  of  Sir  Claude  Fanshawe  as  savouring 

of  the  foreign  diplomat  rather  than  the  English 

gentleman,  the  Dean,  usually  so  reserved  and 

forbearing,  exclaimed,  as  if  inadvertently,  *'  Ay ! 

&e  same   artful  impostor   as  ever. — Plummet 

ooold  never  sound  the  depths  of  4ying  Fan- 

ahawc.' " 

Had  not  his  mind  been  thoroughly  unhinged, 
be  would  not  have  let  slip  expressions  so  censo- 
rious. 

fiut  a  season  was  now  at  hand  when,  by  uni- 
versal consent  of  Christendom,  worldly  cares 
are  annually  set  aside  for  the  celebration  of  the 
great  festival  of  the  year.     Christmas,  vouch- 
safed as  a  Divine  endowment,  like  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  to  the  pristine  hewers  of   wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  lest  perpetual  contest  with  the 
briars  and  flints  of  this  world  should  prove  too 
harassing,  was  coming  with  its  white  banner  of 
peace  and  good  will  uplifted  in  the  gloomy  sky ; 
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to  bring  back  the  absent,  soften  the  surly,  and 
reunite  disjointed  bonds  of  family  union. 

The  town  of  R ,  as  became  its  collegiate 

character,  was  uniformly  prompt  and  Uvely  in  its 
Chritmas  demonstrations.  The  cathedral  bells 
began  to  ring,  long  before  the  bells  of  less  quali- 
fied steeples ;  and  by  St.  Thomas's  day,  whole 
groves  of  holly  and  laurustinus  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  market-place.  As  in  most  cathedral 
towns,  a  variety  of  public  doles  were  impending. 
Dame  Bridget  this,  and  Dame  Mildred  that,  had 
bequeathed  scores  of  silver  groats  and  rations  of 
manchet  bread  and  strong  beer,  to  hundreds  of 
old  men  and  women;  while  Sir  Mamaduke 
Maultravers,  knight  of  the  shire  in  King  Ste- 
phen's time,  had  given  bolls  of  meal  and  busheb 
of  malt  to  fifty  Christian  souls,  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  his  own  at  the  festival  of  our  Lord. 

But  besides  these  moss-grown  benefactions,  to 
quicken  the  languid  circulation  of  the  ragged 
purlieus  of  the  city,  beeves  and  beer  were  liberally 
bestowed  by  the  sitting   members;    and  coab 
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« 

and  blankets  sternly  inflicted,  with  a  suitable 
admonition,  by  the  Bishop's  lady.  Sir  Thomas 
Hargreave  too,  since  he  became  a  landed  propri- 

0 

etor  within  the  liberties  of  R -,  had  judged  it 

becoming  his  income  and  his  portliness  to 
patronize  the  poor,  during  the  season  of  universal 
plulaDthropy ;  so  that  the  same  cart  which  con- 
teyed  from  Dursley  Park  a  buck  to  the  corpo- 
mdoD,  and  a  leash  of  pheasants  to  the  Dean, 
took  over  as  many  fat  sheep  for  distribution,  as 
the  bailiff  considered  due  to  his  master's  standing 
in  the  county. 

No  wonder  therefore  that  the  bells  chimed 
merrily ;  and  whfle  the  very  beggars  grew  in- 
dtferent   to   the  holes  in  their  shoes,  because 
d6nations  of  worsted  stockings  were  impending, 
the  rich  were,  in  their  turn,  preparing  to  make 
merry.     Real  Twelfth  cakes,  variegated  as  with 
eocaustic  tiles,  superseded  in  the  confectioners' 
window,   those   fictitious    moulds  of  jelly    in 
yeDow  glass,  or  'p6,th  de  Pirigord  in  Wedge- 
wood-ware     containing,     like    Gratiano's    dis- 
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course,  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing.  Litde 
boys  in  comforters,  and  little  girls  in  beaver 
bonnets,  fondly  twitched  by  the  hand  along 
the  pavement  by  shopping  parents,  announced 
that  the  holidays  bad  begun ;  and  the  plate 
glass  windows  of  Priggins   and   Bradyll,   the 

grand  haberdashers   and    drapers  of   R , 

whose  mahogany  counters  and  unparalleDed 
sacrifices  were  worthy  of  Oxford  Street  or  the 
Gazette,,  exhibited,  instead  of  festoons  of  gauzy 
kerchiefs  and  filmy  ribbons,  a  display  of  furs 
worthy  of  a  bazaar  at  Astrakan. 

The  good  Dean  appeared  to  yield  mecha- 
nically to  the  pressure  from  without.  He 
listened  without  a  murmur  to  Mrs.  Pleydell*8 
annual  recapitulation  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Dorcas  Society,  over  which  she  presided,  and 
to  which  he  largely  subscribed;  the  Branch 
Coal  Society ;  the  Cottage  Scripture-reading 
Society;  the  Anti-Chimney-Sweepcrs'  Asso- 
ciation, and  divers  others  of  the  humanity 
salves   and   elixirs,   whereby   the  orthodox   or 
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R affected   to   heal  the  wounds  inflicted 

by  their  intolerance. 

One  day,  after  undergoing  this  penance  till 
the  words  ''  grateful  recipients  of  this  judicious 
Charity,"  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears  almost 
loader  than  the  chimes  of  St.  Bennet's,  Margaret 
was  injudicious  enough  to  follow  up  the  alms- 
hunt,  after  Mrs.  Pleydell  and  her  niece  had 
bustled  their  circulars  into  their  muffs,  and 
themselves  out  of  the  room,  by  a  petition  in 
fiivoiu'  of  one  of  nurse  Hatley's  ever-craving 
offspring. 

"  Isaac  Hatley  writes  me  word,  dear  papa," 
said  she,  *'  that  he  is  to  sail  for  Australia  the 
end  of  January — " 

"  And  a  very  good  riddance,  my  dear,  both 
for  U8  and  for  his  family." 

"  But  that  his  going  depends  on  being  able 
to  make  him  up  five-and-thirty  pounds  for 
passage  money  and  outfit,"  continued  Margaret. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  only  five-and-twenty 
left.     But  if  you  would  be  so  very   good  as 
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to  advance  me  the  other  ten,  I  will  repay  it 
when  we  receive  our  arrears  firom  Lady  Milioent, 
which  Williams  assures  me  cannot  fail  to  be 
within  six  weeks." 

An  involuntary  gesture  of  impatience  be- 
trayed the  incredulity  of  the  Dean.  He  had 
previously  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  her  mariyr- 
dom  to  th^  encroachments  of  the  Hatleys.  He 
might  have  been  even  provoked  so  fiu*  as  some 
peevish  remark,  had  not  his  eye  been  caught 
by  the  sweet  face  of  his  daughter: — her  lips 
apart  while  waiting  his  reply,  and  her  soft  gray 
eyes  looking  into  his ;  as  confident  of  favoiu^ble 
interpretation  as  his  dear  Mary's,  in  their  hap- 
piest days  of  attachment. 

To  rebuke  such  a  daughter  would  have  been 
difficult ;  to  deny  her,  was  impossible.  He  was 
more  inclined  to  be  angry  with  himself  for  his 
first  hasty  moment  of  displeasure.  His  desk 
was  open  in  a  moment,  and  a  cheque  written ; 
not  for  the  ten  pounds  demanded,  but  the  whole 
five-and-thirty  extorted  by  Isaac  Hatley. 
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**  We  must  learn,  dearest  chQd,  to  be  a 
fitde  more  chary  of*  these  fatal  letters, 
L.  S.  D./'  said  the  Dean,  with  a  feint  smile, 
as  he  placed  in  Margaret's  hands  the  draft 
which  was  far  more  gratefully  welcomed  than 
if  it  had  been  a  gift  to  herself.  Some- 
ttiing  unusual — something  constrained — in 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  caused  her,  however, 
to  pause  in  folding  up  the  paper,  which 
she  purposed  to  enclose  by  the  post  to  her 
proUg^. 

^In  that  case,  dearest  father,  let  me 
return  this  cheque  to  you,"  said  she,  with 
some  emotion.  ''  It  was  only  because  I 
heard  Mrs.  Pleydell  parading  your  donations, 
and  fancied  you  must  just  now  be  very,  very 
rich,  that  I  trespassed  so  largely  on  your 
purse." 

"  No,  my  child,  keep  it,"  said  he.  **  I 
can  afford  you  this  little  sum  without  incon- 
venience.    It   was    rather   to   the   future   I 

VOL.    I.  P 
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alluded,  Margaret.  To  secure  ourselves 
against  being  poor,  we  must  learn,  my  littliB 
girl,  to  be  prudent.  Your  brother's  mar- 
riage will  be  a  heavy  pull  upon  us  all." 

"  My  brother^s  marriage  ?"  exclaimed 
Mai^aret,  in  utter  amazement ;  for  so  great 
a  stranger  was  Reginald,  in  his  natural 
home,  that,  at  the  name  of  brother,  the  idea 
of  Willy  alone  presented  itself.  "  I  heard 
from  him  this  morning.  He  alluded  to 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

^'  It  is  only  three  weeks  since  he  made 
the  announcement  to  myself,"  replied  her 
father.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  he  would 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  for  my 
consent  at  all,  had  not  my  assistance  in 
money-matters  been  wanting.  Reginald  mar- 
ries his  cousin,  Anne  Mordaunt ;  as  everyone 
has  long  foreseen,  and  as  her  parents  appear 
to  have  long  intended." 

"  But  so  suddenly !     And  without  a  line 
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*    intimation  to  any  of  us !"  cried  Margaret, 
^  Jittle  reHeved. 

**  My     bro&er     Mildenhall's     precarious 

*^^alth  has  been  made  the  plea  for  hastening 

**te  ceremony/'  said  the  Dean.     "  It  is  cer- 

^^^inty  expedient,  since  Reginald  is  to  remain 

^^tfa  than  on  the  continent,  that  the  marriage 

^JH)uld  be  solemnized  at  once." 

''Anne     Mordaunt     is    older    than    my 
"•^ther  ?"  said  Margaret,  anxiously. 

*•  By  a  year  or  two.     I  have  not  seen  my 

^^ce  since  she  grew  up.     She  was  a  cold, 

^^nt  cluld;  too  much  like  her  mother  for 

'^y  taste.     Lady  Mildenhall  is  one  of  the 

'^Ost  reserved,  calculating  women  I  ever  met 

'^th." 

Margaret  had  now  re-seated  herself,  and 
^^t^laced  the  cheque  upon  the  desk. 

"  And  does  William  know  of  this  match  ?" 
^He  inquired. 

"Most  likely  not.     Reginald  was  always 

P  2 
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cool  and  distant  with  his  iHrother.  Reginald 
has  ever  abided  on  that  side  of  the  house 
where  the  sun  shone.  He  preferred  Mflden- 
hall  Abbey  to  Bassingdon  Parsonage.  Even 
when  here,  he  always  appears  to  look  down 
upon  us.  He  does  not,  however,  fed  superior 
to  drinking  out  of  our  scanty  cruise,  and 
stoops  to  share  our  crust  T  added  the  Dean, 
more  bitterly  than  could  have  been  expected 
of  his  genlie  nature. 

"  But  may  I  not  write  and  apprise  Willy 
of  an  event  so  important  to  us  all  ?" 

"  He  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  Margaret. 
Time  enough  fiven  to  inform  him.  The 
settlements  were  signed  by  me  while  you  were 
staying  at  Dursley.  They  cannot  have 
reached  Italy.  The  ceremony  cannot  yet  be 
solemnized.'* 

'*I  should  have  imagined  that  Reginald 
would  desire  the  company  of  his  only  brother 
on  an  occasion  so  important^"  said   Mar- 
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Sv^  mu^ngly.  *^  His  indifference  towards 
'^  &EniIy  does  not  promise  well  for  Anne 
Mordaunt'* 

*•  If  my    son's   indifference  were  all    we 

*^^cl  to  complain  of!"  ejaculated  the  Dean« 

^ut  let   us  not  dwell  upon  Uie  subject^ 

*^y     own  Margaret.      A  thousand    circum- 

^*^^xices  connected  with  this  match  (a  match 

^liich,  Mrs.  Pleydell  informs  me,  the  world 

^^i^iders  unexceptionable !)   have,  I  confess, 

bounded  me  to  the  soul !" 

"  And  you  never  breathed  a  word  to  me 

^n  the  subject,  dearest  father.       While  ha- 

I'assed  by  this  business,    you  have  allowed 

me  to    molest  you   about   endless  frivolous 

interests ! — " 

"  My  little  Margaret  must  not  become 
careworn  and  wrinkled  before  her  time !" 
said  the  Dean,  again  endeavouring  to  smile, 
as  he  accepted  the  dutiful  kiss  imprinted 
by    his    daughter  upon  his  brow.     "  Time 
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enough  to  think  and  talk  of  it  all  when 
Willy  arrives  to  teach  us,  with  his  cheerful 
spirits,  to  make  the  best  of  our  troubles. 
And  now,  go  and  dress  for  dinner,  Margaret. 
For  the  first  bell  has  rung;  and  Harman 
grumbles  sadly  if  the  soup   is  kept  wait- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  did  send  for  thee 
*rhat  Talbot^ 8  name  might  be  in  thee  reviv'd, 
'When  sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 

SHAKBSFBARB. 


It  was  a  sad  drawback  upon  Mar* 
garet's  delight,  when  William's  cheery  voice 
was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  William's  manly 
st^  on  the  stair,  that  vexations  of  divers 
lands  were  throbbing  in  her  heart  when 
pressed  to  his  after  so  long  an  absence.  The 
Ch.  Ch.  atmosphere  which  still  surrounded 
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him  on  his  arrival,  would  douhtless  evaporate, 
the  moment  she  disclosed  her  dismal  story. 

But  to  her  surprise — perhaps  to  her  relidf 
— ^W^Dy  would  not  hear  of  being  miserable. 

She  told  her  worst,  and  he  was  nearly  as 
joyous  as  ever ! 

"You  amaze  me,  my  pet,**  cried  he, 
"  to  have  expected  kinder  dealing  from 
Regy !  /  gave  him  up  two  years  ago — 
gave  him  up,  I  mean,  as  more  than  a 
tolerably  gentlemanly  acquaintance.  We 
shake  hands  when  we  meet,  and  talk  plau- 
sibly about  the  weather.  But  ever  since  he 
took  to  doing  the  heir-presumptive  of  Mil- 
denhall  Abbey,  he  ceased  to  be  a  brother  of 
mme. 

"  Oh !  Willy,  Willy  I** 

"Nay,  I  believe  he  has  as  completely 
forgotten  as  I  have,  tliat  we  ever  wore  patched 
jackets  together  at  Bassingdon  Parsonage. 
Regy  is  now  such   a  painfully  well-dressed. 
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w^^n-mannered  young  gentlemaii,  that,  as 
tb.^  raSway  queen  said  of  her  king,  'he's 
:6  a  pat  of  butter  on  a  hot  plate — one 
^^er  knows  where  to  have  him.'" 
"Oh!  Willy,  Willy !"  — again  remon- 
^'k^^arated  Margaret.  And  in  order,  if  possible, 
^^>  render  him  a  moment  serious,  'she  slightly 
^iXuded  to  her  father's  intimation  of  pecuniary 


William  Mordaunt  did  listen  then.      For 
^     moment,    his    cheerful    face    was    over- 
^ouded.      But  the  mist  cleared  off  again  as 
quickly. 

"My  dear  M^,"  cried  he,  encircling 
Ws  sister's  waist  with  his  arm,  and  looking 
fondly  into  her  tearful  eyes,  "  how  can  you 
^  so  absurdly  cast  down  because  my 
^er,  nettled  by  Regy's  contemptuous  usage, 
^  labouring  under  a  fit  of  dyspepsia !  The 
oM  fellow  is  a  little  out  of  sorts ;  that's 
^    I  dare  say  Harman  has  been  bullying 
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him;  or  Mrs.  Graves  has  perhaps  been 
making  his  gruel  too  thick.  —  But  in 
difficulties  ? — Impossible  ! — My  father  has  a 
splendid  income;  and  does  not  spend  a 
third  of  it !" 

"  He  makes,  us  large  allowances,  Willy." 
^  Granted.  Thirteen  hundred  a-year, 
between  the  three;  and  Regy's  wages,  I 
suppose,  will  now  be  raised.  Not  a  bad 
dodge,  eh  1  Margaret,  to  double  one's 
income  by  so  slight  a  ceremony  as  matri- 
mony. But  even  if  the  Mildenhalls  have 
exacted   a   thousand    a-year,    the    Dean   of 

R must  still  have  elbow-room  to  keep 

up  the  ball." 

*^  I  am  glad  you  think  so ;  for  you 
understand  money-matters  better  than  I  do. 
But  my  father  has  always  been  so  liberal — 
so  charitable ;  and  Harman  and  Mrs.  Graves 
are  such  cormorants,  that  I  cannot  help 
fearing  he  is  really  a  little  embarrassed.    When 
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Im  talked  to  me  about  it  on  Thursday,  that 
^  when  I  made  him  talk  about  it,  his 
Vuoid  was  as  cold  as  marble." 

''Peoples'    hands  are  usually  as  cold  as 
marble  when  made   to    talk  about    things 
tbey  dislike.     My  father  above  all ;  for  he  is 
oatorally  a  reserved  man.     My  father  hates 
to  discuss  business   of  any  kind.       I    have 
seen  him  hesitate  about  broaching  a  money 
question,  as  I  do  about  pulling  the  string 
of  a  fiiiower-bath.      He    used    to   take    a 
third    glass    of     claret,     (in     defiance    of 
Barman   and   a    fit    of  the    gout),    when, 
on  the  eve   of  our  departure  for   College, 
it  became     necessary    to    vote    the    sup- 
plies." 

"May  you  prove  in  the  right,"  said 
Margaret,  with  a  heavy  sigh;  for  at  that 
foment,  it  struck  her  that  Willy  had  in- 
herited some  portion  of  their  father's  anti- 
pathy to  disagreeable   discussions.     "  But  I 
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still  think  something  serious  is  preying   on 
his  mind." 

**  You  exaggerate,  Meg,  you  really  exag- 
gerate, as  the  Gascon  said  to  the  execu- 
tioner, who  told  him  he  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged  instead  of  broken  on  the  wheeL 
When  my  father  is  undergoing  a  nervous 
fit,  anything  and  everything  preys  upon  his 
mind:  and,  like  the  feather  and  the  dump 
in  an  exhausted  receiver,  all  things  have 
equal  weight  with  hun.  The  buzzing  moth 
torments  him  as  much  as  the  gnawing 
worm.  Ask  Harman,  and  he  wiU  satisfy 
you  that  a  few  spoonfuls  of  Gregory's  mix- 
ture will  set  the  disorganised  machine  to 
rights.  And  now  let  us  talk  about  some- 
thing else,  my  dear  child ;  and  be  Christ- 
massy   and    comfortable.      Tell   me   about 

R and    its     whist  tables  ? — Are    the 

Heydells  plotting  an  evening  entertainment 
against  the  peace  of  the  place  ?" — 
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**  I  have  seen  Ktfle  of  them  since  they 
retuTDed  from  Scarborough." 

**Tnie.  I  forgot  that  you  have  been 
staying  at  Dursley,  and  grown  fine  and 
fastidious.  You  have  probably  learned  to 
call  the  Fleydells   et  hoc  'those  people  of 

**0n  the  contrary,  I  learnt  nothing  at 
DuTsley  but  to  ride  restive  horses  and 
dnnce  the  Mazurka,"  replied  Margaret,  en- 
deavouring to  meet  his  livelier  mood. 

**  Under  the  tuition  of  my  friend,  Herbert 

Fanshawe ; — eh  !  Margaret  ?" 

Her  colour  rose  vividly  as  he  spoke. 

"Come,  come!    Don't  look  guiltier  than 

I  hope,  the  occasion  needs,"  resumed  William, 

carelessly.  —  "The  worst    I  heard    about 

you  was   that    Herbert   Fanshawe   and  the 

Hargreave   girls    have   been    inducting   you 

into   the   mysteries  of  Belgravianism ;    and 

that  you  are  not  only  up  to  riding  Dun  Patty, 
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with  a  snaffle,  but  to  whispering  in  conser- 
vatories, and  flirting  over  albums,  like  the 
best-taught  Seraphina  going  ! — " 

'*  And  who  has  been  writing  all  this  non- 
sense to  you  ?" 

"Kiiow  me  better,  sweetest  sister,  than 
to  accuse  me  of  correspondance  with 
any  one  but  my  tailor! — I  have  not  read 
or  written  a  letter  for  ages,  except  to 
and  from  your  little  ladyship— duns  and 
lawyers'  letters  excepted. — No,  Meg!  the 
evil  reported  of  you  was  told  by  word  of 
mouth.  Dick  Hargreave,  who  has  been 
in  town  with  me  for  the  last  two  days, 
informed  me  (and  his  hand,  too,  Margaret, 
was  cold  when  he  related  the  shocking 
fact)  that  you  had  cut  out  his  sister  Emma 
with  our  friend  Herbert,  and  were  both  going 
it  like  an  express  train  !" — 

"  And  you  believed  all  this  ?" 

*'  I  believed  that  you  had   been  snubbing 
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^7  friend  Dick;  who  appears,  Mai^aret,  to 
lore  you  *  not  wisely  but  too  well*  " 

^^  About  as  well  as  you  love  Esther 
Pleydell ! — ^During  my  whole  stay  at  Dursley, 
we  did  not  exchange  ten  words ! — " 

^^  Then  it  must  have  been  your  own  fault, 
^eg;  for  he  preached  about  you  till  I 
began  to  long  for  the  close  of  the  sermon. 
Dick's  powers  of  prosing  are  of  the  first 
quality. — He  will  one  day  make  a  model 
county-member.*' — 

"  At  Dursley,  Mr.  Hargreave  seldom  opens 
his  lips.  At  Dursley,  he  is  a  mere  kill- 
joy." 

"Because  the  only  rational  animal  on 
^e  estate!  His  family  weigh  upon  him 
^e  lead  ;  and  then  wonder  he  has  not 
spirits  to  dance  on  the  tight-rope.  Ha  ! 
^ose  dear  old  bells  !  with  their  memories 
of  SDap-dragon,  weak  negus,  and  lady's 
fijigers ;    and  Esther   Heydell   drawing  lots 
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for  the  last  life  at  commerce. — ^How  young 
it    makes    one,    Margaret,    to    hear    them 

*        199 

agam  i  — 

''Are  you  already  old  enough  to  want 
such  a  reminder?"  said  his  sister,  gafly. 

"Older,  by  ten  centuries,  than  when  we 
parted,'*  was  his  careless  retort ;  "  as  old, 
within  a  hundred  years  or  so,  as  that  prince 
of  grey-beards,  my  brother  Reginald." 

"At  all  events,  you  have  shown  little 
haste  to  hear  our  poor  bells  :  since  you 
have  been  idling  in  town  these  two  days." 

"  "Who  told  you  I  had  been  idling  ?  I  wish 
the  Lord  Chancellor  may  ever  work  so  hard !  I 
promise  you  Hargreave  and  I  not  only  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight,  but  looked  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  face,  as  weD 
as  the  fogs  of  Gray's  Inn  would  aDow."  ^ 

"  Dearest  Willy,  what  can  have  taken  you 
and  Mr.  Hargreave,  together,  to  Gray's  Inn !" 

"To  make  our  wiDs,    of   course.      No 
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mttter,  Meg!      The  buoness  that  caused 

m  to  hmxt  in  otmples,  so  eariy,  was  of  a 

tttiire  to  prove  to  me  that  Dick  Hargreave 

is  a  frioid  worth  scores  of  Faoshawes,  or 

Be^oald  Mordauiits.     I  was  going  to  say 

that  Dick  was  tiie  man  for  my   money; 

perhaps,  I  ought  to  admit  that  I  am  the 

Bum  for  his.     If  it  were  not  for  that  fomily 

of  his,  I  would  sooner  see  you  married  to 

Dick  Hargreave  than  to  the  finest  gentleman 

of  my  acquaintance." 

An  involuntary  expression  of  repugnance 

overspread    the    delicate    features    of   Miss 

Mordaunt     That  sullen,  silent,  uncomteous 

being,  who  had  all  but  sent  h^  to  Coventry ; 

who  walked  every  morning  without  apology, 

into  his  sister's   morning-room   to  perfume 

it   with  Ug  leather  shooting-leggings;    and 

who  regularly  went  to  sleep  of  an  evening, 

when    Mendelsohn    or    Beethoven,    or    the 

Tagiie  melodies  of  Schubert,  resounded    in 

VOL.   I.  Q 
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the  music-room : — a  man  without  a  soul, 
and  in  a  wide-wake ; — a  man  who  knew  not 
French,  but  was  well-up  in  the  Manual  of 
the  Art  of  Draining. — 

For  a  time,  indignation  kept  her  snent. 
Nor  was  she  in  much  haste  to  renew  a 
tite-h'tite  with  the  reckless  brother,  who 
might  again  attempt  to  break  a  lance  with 
her  in  the  cause  of  Dick  Hai|;reave;  or 
hazard  allusions  to  Herbert  Fanshawe,  which 
she  scarcely  knew  how  to  parry. 

Instead,  meanwhile,  of  dwelling  on  her 
father's  grievances,  she  resigned  herself  to 
be  carried  forward  by  the  rippling  current 
of  her  brother's  gaiety.  Whenever  or  where- 
ver, a  ray  of  sunshine  appeared,  it  was  sure 
to  fall  on  William ;  and  the  Dean,  when  he 
cut  down  the  lime-tree  because  it  gave  shelter 
to  song-birds  and  quivered  in  the  summer- 
breeze,  little  anticipated  that  he  should  be 
one  day  afflicted   with   a  son,  whose  carol 
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perpetually  audible,   even  through   his 
baned  doors. 

Sefore  William  had  been  many  days  es- 
tablished at  R ,  the  Hargreaves  made 

their  appearance  with  an  earnest  renewal  of 
invitations.     Though  it  had  been  a  blow  to 
tbe   young  kdies  to  discover  that  he   pos> 
sessed   a    surreptitious     elder     brother — a 
brother  not  only  robust  of  health,  but  on 
the  eve  of  marrying  to  perpetuate  a  super- 
fluous  branch,  and  shut  out  their  views  of 
^he  Mildenhall  coronet, — ^they  appreciated  the 
^ue  of  Willy  Mordaimt  as  a  good-looking 
P^itner,  and  well-bred  acquaintance.    Besides 
^ey  had  been  commanded  by  their  peremp- 
teiy  father  to  cultivate  the  Mordaunt  family, 
•Jrf  were  fain  to  obey.    For  Sir  Thomas  was 
^hsolute.     And  as  the  discrimiuating  Haw- 
ttiorne  observes :  "  there  is  no  greater  bug- 
W  than  a  strong  willed  relative  in  the 
<3tde  of  his  own  connections.'' 

Q  2 
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The  Mordaunt8,  how€firer,  mere  just  tbt^ 
as  hard  to  cultivate  as  Bagshot,  or  anjr 
other  Heath.  The  brother  and  sister,  severally 
uneasy,  relied  on  each  other's  company  &r 
support,  that  each  might  be  the  better  able 
to  cheer  the  poor  old  Dean.  Neither  of  them 
would  hear  of  leaving  him,  even  for  a  day. 
Home  is  doubly  home  at  Christmas-tide; 
and  to  cherish  even  its  tribulaticKos  appears 
a  duty.  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave's  pheasants 
might  have  been  sparrows,  for  any  hold 
they  obtained  over  William  and  his  Purdeys. 

It  was  in  vain  the  two  girls  boasted  to 
Margaret  of  the  new  and  far  pleasanter  party 
about  tt)  assemble  imder  th^ir  roof;  for  it  is 
observable,  in  houses  like  theirs^  that  a  per- 
petual change  of  slides  in  the  magic-lantern 
IS  considered  essential  to  its  brilliancy; 
whereas  in  old  mansions,  the  circle  of 
fiiends  and  guests  is  as  permanent  as  the 
rookery.     They  announced    theatricals  and 
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cbaxades,  and  talked  of  a  three  pommelled 
addle  made  by  Whippy  for  Dun  Pitty,  under 
dieir  brother  Richard's  direction.  But  Mar- 
garet's ambitions  about  horsemanship  were 
^t  then  limited  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ; 
nd  as  to  the  coverts  of  Dursley,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  they  would  have  been 
di^wn  a  blank. 

The  Dean  sat  chafing  his  thin  shinbone 
"^ore  the  fire  without  a  word,  during  the 
^^losion  of  Lady  Hargreave's  hospitality. 
I*^  silence  he  heard  her  assure  his  daughter 
bow  charmed  she  would  be  with  the  bed- 
''^m  of  the  western  gallery,  which  had  been 
^furnished  since  she  left  them ;  and  how 
*^^  daughters'  picture  by  Thorburn  had 
*iTi?ed  from  town,  and  was  waiting  to  be 
hui^  up  till  she  had  chosen  the  place. 

He  said  nothing  either  to  prevent  or  to 
Promote  the  purposed  visit.  But  when  it 
^  been  firmly  declined,  and  the  Hargreave 
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tribe  had  rustled  their  vohiminous  skirts  out 
of  the  room,  and  the  door  was  closed,  and 
all  things  restored  to  the  stillness  he  so 
dearly  prized,  the  Dean  pressed  Margaret's 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  gently  thanked  his 
son  for  his  kindness  in  remaining  with 
him. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  toadi- 
ing  in  the  humility  of  his  paternal  grati- 
tude. 

"  I  don't  think  the  old  fellow  is  quite  well ; 
his  heart  is  so  softened  !"  observed  Willy  to 
his  sister,  winking  away  a  rising  tear,  when, 
soon  afterwards,  they  found  tiiemsdves 
alone. 

Meanwhile,  Paris — that  butterfly  which, 
in  defiance  of  crysalis  transformation,  flutters 
its  gaudy  wings  in  winter  time  more  gaily 
than  at  midsummer,— was  tuning  up  the 
fiddles  of  thousands  of  orchestras,  develop- 
ing   the     interest     of     hundreds    of    new 
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dramas,  and  glittering  in  myriads  of  artistic 

iziTentions  to  tempt  the  generosity   of    the 

rich,  the  envy  of  the  poor,  and  tickle  into 

ecstasy  those  five  poor  senses  vouchsafed  us 

for  milder  exercise. 

The  jour  de  Tan  was  come  and  gone,  with 
its  honbons  and  etrennes ;  an  epidemic  of 
pound-foolishness  condemning  the  remaining 
^dve  months  to  penny-wisdom.  That  eflFer- 
^escence  of  excitement  which  nothing  but 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a  continental 
crowd  ever  creates,  was  filling  the  theatres, 
the  ball-rooms,  the  very  streets,  with  smiling 
**ces  and  merry  voices  whose  gaiety  is  as 
^^  crackling  of  thorns. 

Diplomatic  f6tes  abounded.  The  Tuilerics 
shone  nightly.  Drama,  song,  dance,  orgie, 
succeeded  each  other  like  tempting  courses 
*t  the  banquet  of  life.  The  Fanshawes,  who 
^re  the  very  people  to  sup  fiill  of  these 
highly-spiced     viands,     luxuriated     in    the 
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pungent  atmosphere  of  Paris  life,  as  re^ 
vived  wireworms  dance  merrily  in  ritiioL 
The  levity  of  Parisian  wit,  with  its  epi« 
grammatic  repartees,  was  the  dii^cnisoii 
attuned  for  their  ears;  the  malicious  ca^ 
ricaturc  or  bitter  sketch,  the  tit^bits  meet 
their  eyes.  The  son,  an  accomplished 
mimic,  was  able  to  enliven  the  histrionic 
suppers  whose  champagne  is  rendered  pi^ 
^ant  by  professional  spites,  with  imitations 
of  our  eminent  performers,  whether  on  the 
stage  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  or  of  St 
Stephens.  He  sang  too  with  all  the  feeling 
in  which  he  was  deficient;  and,  thanks  to 
these  diversified  accompUsliments,  obtained 
the  sort  of  succes  which  sensible  men  dis- 
dain, and  moral  men  abominate ;  but  which 
an  acolyte  of  fashion  would  purchase  with 
his  perdition* 

Sir    Claude  looked   on   with    a    tolerant 
smile,   which   he   mistook  for   a    smile    of 
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superiority.  When  any  of  liis  English  friends 
deplored  the  dissipated  habits  of  his  son, 
he  answered  that  '*  he  had  been  young  him- 
self and  that  il  faut  que  la  jeunesse  se 
piuse."  But  to  the  French,  he  admitted 
his  conviction  that  les  coulisses  and  les 
petits  souperSi  masked  balls  and  public 
gardensy  constitute  the  academic  por- 
tico of  a  young  man  destined  for  public 
life. 

"  n  faut  passer  par  /d,  mon  cher  /"  he 
observed  to  the  Austrian  secretary  of  legation, 
a  rau^f  whose  premature  decrepitude  afforded 
the  best  commentary  upon  the  text.  "  Avant 
d^etre  hamme  politique,  il  faut  devenir 
Vkomme  blas^.'* 

The  K.C.B.  himself,  was  as  much  at 
home  on  the  pave  of  Paris  as  Rob  Roy  on 
his  native  heath.  Whenever  in  England, 
he  found  himself  in  danger  of  becoming  an 
honest  man,  which  he  called  growing  prosy. 
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back  he  went  to  the  land  of  double- 
meanings;  and,  Antseus-Iike,  had  only  to 
touch  the  asphalte  of  the  Boulevards  with 
his  varnished  boot,  to  renew  his  strength 
as  a  political  intrigant.  Whatever  time 
hung  upon  his  hands,  be  expended  in  that 
focus  of  finesse,  where  private  life  is  a  plof^ 
and  conspiracy  the  normal  state  of  society. 

In  England,  official  men  talk  chiefly  of 
Melton  or  Newmarket,  ballet-dancers  or 
cooks.  Except  on  the  day  of  publication  of 
a  new  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly,  or  a  crack 
pamphlet,  or  of  the  opening  of  the  Session,  or 
the  downfal  of  a  ministry,  public  measiu^ 
are  seldom  canvassed  among  those  who  have 
enough  to  do  in  manufacturing  them.  The 
Sir  Claude  Fanshawes,  who,  like  Shake- 
spear's  Bezonian  (query  Bisognon?)  must 
"  speak  or  die,"  come  to  be  voted  bores, 
and  soon  find  their  house  counted  out. 

But  in  Paris,  where  conversation  is  one 
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of  the  staple  commodities  of  life,  he  found 
himself  listened  to,  d  charge  de  revanche, 
whenever  he  chose  to  pretend  to  the  secret 
information^  rardy,  if  ever,  obtained  by  those 
by  whom  it  is  likely  to  be  promulgated. 

As  ''  an  Amurath,  an  Amiurath  succeeds/' 
Sir  Claudci  had  hoped  to  find,  in  his  brilliant 
son,  an  Hereditary  Prince  of  Small  Talk,  who 
would  fetch  and  carry  early  intelligence, 
correspond  with  attaches  and  editors,  and 
mouth  in  the  ears  of  the  nobodies  the 
nothings  he  had  picked  up  among  the  some- 
bodies. But,  as  yet,  the  handsome  Herbert 
remained  superior  to  the  dirty  work  of  such 
a  vocation.  He  was  "  still  climbing  trees  in 
the  Hesperides ;"  still  convinced  that  the  Pre- 
sence Chamber  may  be  attained  by  the  grand 
staircase  as  easily  as  by  the  back  stairs. 
He  felt  qualified  to  carry  the  fortress  of 
life  by  a  coup  de  mairiy  rather  than  descend 
to  such  petty  stratc^. 
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Herbert  Fanshawe  entertained  personal 
projects,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  deemed 
it  inexpedient  to  confide  to  the  old  di[domat 
so  apt  to  over  varnish  his  mask,  that  no  aoB 
could  mistake  it  for  his  fistce ;  and,  intense  as 
was  his  enjoyment  of  the  bals  masques  of 
the  Carnival,  with  their  soupers  Jins  aad 
compromising  breakfasts,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  Christmas  visit  he  had  promised  and 
vowed  to  Margaret  Mordaunt.  January  was 
passing  away;  and,  as  yet,  he  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  Sir 
Claude,  **to  run  over  to  England  for  a 
week  or  two/'  But,  though  that  great 
parental  authority  had  been  the  first  to 
suggest  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  witli 
the  Dean's  daughter,  he  saw  safety  in 
delay. 

"I  had  not  thought  you  so  yoimg,  my 
boy,  as  to  be  enthralled  by  a  pair  of  grey 
eyes!"  was  Sir  Claude's  sneering  reply,  when 
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Hflrbert  solicited  his  fassfort^  i.  e.^  a  credit 
<m  fait  bftid^ec. 

The  Lovelace  of  the  -day  was  about  to 
retort,  **  enthralled  by  the  irreaistaUe  charms 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  mth  a  slice  of  a 
tolerable  landed  estate/'  accordmg  to  his 
fiUher's  {n*evious  suggestions.  But  he  checked 
himself.  He  remembered,  perhaps,  the  story 
of  the  wizard  Michael  Scott's  finessing  with 
the  devil ;  and  would  fain  have  replied,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  that  arch-master  of 
glamourye, — "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Take 
thy  pen,  Diabolus,  and  write  an  order  upon 
Drammond." — ^But  he  felt  that  his  cause 
would  be  better  served  by  reminding  his 
&ther  of  the  precarious  condition  of  Lord 
MildenhaU. 

**  At  all  events,  wait  the  result,"  was  the 
cautious  rejoind^.  *'  When  the  Dean  takes 
possession  of  his  fortune,  aiid  the  lawsuit  is 
decided,  time   enough  to  come  forward.     I 
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have  watched  the  Law  Reports  in  the 
^llmes/  and  the  Bournemouth  Will  Cause 
has  certainly  not  come  on/' 

*^  But  if  the  Mordaunts  gain  it,  and  the 
Dean  becomes  a  peer  and  a  millionnaire, 
how  many  pretendants  do  you  suppose  will 
struggle  with  me  for  the  prize?"  said  Her- 
bert, arranging  his  whiskers  with  a  pocket- 
comb.  *'  First  in  the  field,  my  dear  father, 
is  an  advantage  with  which  I  do  not  feel 
myself  qualified  to  dispense." 

"  You  are  grown  wondrously  modest  of  a 
sudden  !" — retorted  Sir  Claude.  "  Luckily,  I 
am  at  hand  to  prevent  your  committing 
yourself.  Ill  tell  you  what,  my  boy !  If  I 
had  to  begin  life  again,  and  found  myself 
what  is  called  in  love, — ^by  Jove !  Fd  cut  out 
the  place  as  if  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and 
cauterize  the  wound  afterwards;  to  secure 
myself  against  any  recurrence  of  a  malady  so 
frightful  and  so  fatal." 
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Sach   was    the    influence   against   which 

Maigaret  had  to   contend.     Such  was  the 

&ther  of  him  for  whom  the  prayers  of  the 

pure  and  high-minded  girl  rose  nightly  to 

Heaven,   as  fervent  as  those   of  a  mother 

praying  for  her  ailing  child. 

But  Herbert  was  as  yet  a  seraph  com- 
pared with  the  corrupt  old  diplomat. 
Herbert,  if  wicked,  was  weak  in  wickedness. 
He  was  his  own  dupe  as  well  as  his  father's, 
lie  delay  imposed  upon  him  was  vexatious ; 
^^  he  had  not  sufficient  fixity  of  purpose  to 
rebel  against  the  interdictions  of  Sir  Claude. 
A  few  days,  moreover,  served  to  reconcile 
bun  to  his  fate.  No  place  on  earth  like 
Paris  for  obliterating  resolutions,  good  or 
bad. 

Even  when  Barty  Tomlinson  made  his 
annual  appearance  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  to 
get  up  dinner  anecdotes  for  the  London 
season,   and  secure  invitations  to  the  Em- 
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bassy  by  informing  his  Excellency  that  his 
cmsine  was  a  failure,  and  her  Exodleacy 
that  it  was  a  slow  thing  to  have  a  Spitz  dog 
for  a  pet,  when  pugs  were  the  only  animals 
which  Duff-le-magne  considers  worth  the 
attention  of  the  d(^-stealers,— even  when 
little  Tomlinson  informed  him,  while  mono- 
polizing the  hearth-rug  at  the  Cerde,  that 
though  he  had  so  scandalously  thrown  over 
poor  Emma  Hai^eave  for  the  Dean's  daugh- 
ter, neither  of  them  would  be  at  all  the  worse 
for  it — Miss  Hargreave  having  picJted  up 
a  case  with  an  Irish  peer,  or  Scotch  bishop, 
or  railway  contractor,  or  something  or 
other  of  that  demi-semi-description  ;  while 
Miss  Mordaunt  had  thrown  him  over,  in  her 
turn,  for — he  had  forgotten  whom, — ^probabfy 
the  Master  in  Chancery  to  whom  her  Will 
Cause  was  referred;  even  then,  though  he 
longed  to  lapidate  the  little  gossip  with  his  own 
flashy  waistcoat-studs,  he  scarcely   repented 
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'^viog  adhered  to  the  city  where  hearts  are 
so  hard  and  entries  so  tender. 

The  suppers  of  £glantine,  and  breakfasts 
of  Guy  de  Choiseul,  were  worth  a  hundred 
visits  to  the  Deanery.     Once  caught  up  in 
the  whirlwind  of  dissipation,  the  every-day 
woild    is    lost    sight    of.      Languid    with 
mr^ular  hours  and  wild  excesses,  the  over- 
taxed instrument  becomes  out  of  tune ;  and 
diere  was  Diore  risk  that  Herbert  Fanshawe 
ought  wreak  retribution  on  little  Tomlinson 
by  one  of  those  vitriolic  retorts  which  burn 
to  the  bone  and  must  be  slaked  with  blood- 
spill,  than  disturb  himself  by  a  precipitate 
return  to  England  to  redeem  an  equivocal 
{dedge. 

One  morning,  while  breakfasting  with  Sir 
Claude,  at  Tortoni's,  on  curried  shrimps  and 
^hrms  de  dinde  t  la  gUce^  his  father, 
^ble  to  elicit  more  than  monosyllables  by 
^y  of  conversation,  from  one  who,  having 
VOL.  I.  a 
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gone  through  the  conflict  of  a  champagne 
supper  at  four,  found  it  difficult  to  break  his 
squeamish  fiast  at  noon^  called  for  *'  Galig* 
nam/'  with  his  coffee,  to  aid  his  digestion. 
And  a  very  potent  chasae-cafe  it  is,  that 
epitome  of  pungent  condiments  !  For  if  a 
tesselated  page,  variegated  with  close-grained 
polished  fragments  of  "  Times,"  "  Post," 
'•  Chronicle"  and  "  Daily  News,"  "  Exami- 
ner,"  "  Spectator,"  and  "  Punch,"  fail  to 
produce  a  brilliant  mosaic,  where,  in  the 
name  of  printer^s  ink,  is  entertainment  to  be 
found  ?— 

One  by  one,  these  dainty  morsels  of  intelli- 
gence or  opinion,  underwent  their  deglutition ; 
with  as  much  appetite  as  could  be  expected 
of  a  chef  who  had  assisted  in  the  cooking  of 
the  raw  material  of  similar  bills  of  fere.  No 
one  knew  better  than  Sir  Claude,  that  the 
"  our  long-founded  and,  we  trust,  not  wholly 
uninfluential  opinion   of   the   policy  of  the 
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Porte,"  emanated,  perhaps,  from  some  lanky 

lad,  dipping  his  steel  pen  into  a  maiden  ink 

bottle,  in  an  attic  of  the  Seven  Dials ;  and 

that  the  "  Let  the  Treasury  look  to  it.     We 

have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  the 

division   of   Tuesday   next    must    place   an 

extinguisher  on  the  most   incompetent  ad- 

tninistration  which  ever  did  its  feeble  best  to 

undermine  the  foundations  of  our  glorious 

constitution,"  might   be  the  froth  of  some 

Diiss  in  her  teens,  bitten  by  a  rabid  editor. 

But  he  was  also  wiser  than  to  despise  these 

atoms, — as  susceptible  of  mischievous  results 

^  grains  of  gunpowder !  but  valued  them  as 

bn  vanes  are  valued — because  demonstrating 

the  current    of   those    tremendous    breezes 

^ed  public   opinion  ;    or   as   the  dancing 

'J^otes  which  serve  to  reveal  the  passage  of 

tiie  sunbeam. 

*'  Here  is  that  foolish  fellow,  Timpkins,  of 
tile  "  PDot,"   attacking   the   Colonial  Office 

R  2 


r 
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again,  about  the  consulship  at  Ching-nang- 
fol"  said  Sir  Claude,  peevishly,  addressing 
his  son,  who  was  busy  with  his  rince  bouche. 
^^He  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  write 
down  the  sparrow's  nests  out  of  the  steeple 
of  St.  Clement's ! — But,  eh  1  God  bless  my 
soul ! — ^What  have  we  here  ? — ^  On  the  23rd 
of   January,  aged   54,   at    the   Deanery  of 

R ,  after  a  very  few  hours'  illness,  the 

Honourable  and  Very  Reverend  Reginald 
Hammond  Mordaunt,  Dean  of  R !" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

« 

PBfental  love,  my  friend,  has  power  o'er  wisdom. 
And  as  the  charm  which,  like  the  fEdconer's  lure, 
Can  bring  from  Heayen  the  highest  soaring  spirits, 
So,  when  fam'd  Prospero  doffed  his  magic  robe. 
It  was  Miranda  pluck'd  it  from  his  shoulders. 

SCOTT. 


Before  the  reader  is  allowed  to  overhear 
the  ejaculations  of  wonder  extorted  from 
the  two  Fanshawes,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
recapitulate  the  incidents  preceding  this 
grievous  catastrophe. 

The  owl  did  not  shriek,  or  the  crickets 
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cry,  nor  so  much  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen 
hover  over  the  Deanery,  to  justify  the 
slightest  augury  of  coming  mischance.  On 
the  contrary,  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
William  Mordaunt  from  Oxford,  the  old 
walls  resounded  vntYi  merriment.  For  as 
the  Dean,  for  unexplained  motives,  had 
forborne  to  communicate  to  his  son  any 
unpleasant  impressions  made  on  his  mind 
by  Reginald's  marriage,  it  seemed  due  both 
to  themselves  and  the  Mildenhalls  to  treat 
it  as  a  festive  occasion.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  the  event  announced  by  the  papers  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  British  Embassy  at 
Florence,  than  William  insisted  that  the 
establishment  ought  to  be  regaled.  For  a 
marvel,  mirth  and  song  resounded  in  the 
old  cloisters;  and  untimely  lights  streamed 
from  the  mullioned  windows  of  the  Deanery. 
The  old  gentleman  was  undisguisedly 
harassed  by  a  concession  he  knew  not  how 
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to    eefiise;    and   Margaret   long  afterwards 
recalled    to    mind    that,    when   the   cheers 
celebrating  the  health  of  the   newly-married 
couple,  and  the  chorus  to  which  more  than 
one  bass  voice  of  the  choir  of  R im- 
parted   consistency,    shook    the    rafters    of 
the  old  building,   so  as  to  reach  even  the 
^ttiDg-room  where  the  family  was  assembled, 
her  &ther,  instead  of  joining  hi  the  huzza 
half-ironicaily  raised  by   William,   heaved  a 
profound  sigh  and   ''looked  in  her  face  till 
her  heart  was  like  to  break." 

Three  days  afterwards,  late  in  the  evening, 
between  tea-time  and  gruel-time,  Harman, 
who,  engrossed  at  that  hoiu*  by  much 
eribbage  in  the  lower  regions,  never  made 
his  appearance  save  to  place  the  Dean's 
hed-candle  on  a  side-table,  opened  the  door 
mysteriously,  and  advanced  on  tiptoe  toward 
William : — "  A  gentleman  wished  to  speak  to 
him  on  business." 
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''A  gentleman  wish  to  speak  to  me  at 
this  hour,  on  business?^*  exclaimed  he. 
"  What  can  this  mean  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of 
having  insulted  anybody. — ^Who  the  deuce  is 
wanting  to  call  me  out  f* — 

Harman  now  produced  a  card;  and  the 
Dean,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  began 
to  examine  what  was  going  (m  in  the  room 
more  scrutinizingly  than  he  usually  permitted 
himself  to  do  by  candlelight. 

"  '  Mr.  Mathan  ?'  By  Jove !  old  Lazenby's 
confidential  clerk !''  cried  William,  starting 
up  after  a  glance  at  the  card.  "He  would 
not  come  at  this  time  of  night  except  to 
announce  good  news.  Our  suit  is  won. 
Depend  on  it,  Meg,  our  suit  is  won !  Put 
candles  into  the  dining-room,  Harman,  and 
show  Mr.  Mathan  in  there,"  he  continued, 
on  perceiving  that  his  father  had  turned  as 
pale  as  ashes, — almost  ghastly, — and  was  by 
no  means  in  a  state  to  give  audience  to  a 
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comparative  stranger.  A  moment  afterv^-ards, 
Margaret  found  herself  alone  with  the  Dean ; 
who  was  evidently  so  faint  that,  but  for  the 
fear  of  mortifying  him  by  marking  her 
perception  of  his  overmuch  solicitude  for 
&e  things  of  this  world,  she  would  have 
fetched  him  a  glass  of  water. 

*'  Margaret,  my  child !"  said  he  in  a 
hoarse  and  hollow  voice,  as  soon  as  he  could 
command  his  utterance,  "  set  not  your  heart 
^ipon  success  in  this  business.  My  mind 
Daisgives  me,  Margaret.  These  Lazenbys 
Were  from  the  first  over-sanguine.  Wraxley 
had  always  a  bad  opinion  of  the  business. 
Be  calm,  Margaret, — be  resigned  !" 

How   much   more   need   had    the    Dean 

himself  of  being  exhorted  to  composure ! 
AsBence  of  suspense  ensued;  during  which, 

^he  old  dock  might  have  been  heard  ticking 

louder  than  it  was  ever  heard  to  tick  before. 

Margaret  held  her  breath  to  listen  for  her 
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brother's  returning  footsteps.  But  it  was 
only  because  her  father's  whole  senses  seemed 
concentrated  in  the  interest  of  the  impending 
crisis. 

At  length,  William  calmly  re-entered  the 
room ;  so  calmly,  that  his  sister  saw  in  a 
moment  all  was  lost ;  even  before  she  noticed 
that  his  face  was  nearly  as  colourless  as  his 
father's  had  been  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  I  have  to  make  these  peoples'  apology 
to  you,  Sir,  for  disturbing  you  so  late,"  said 
William,  as  if  he  wanted  patience  to  pronounce 
their  names.  "But  they  were  anxious  we 
should  not  first  hear  of  our  defeat  through 
to-morrow's  newspapers.  The  bad  news 
came  down  by  express.  We  have  lost  our 
suit." 

"  Well !  we  are  no  poorer  than  we  were 
before.  We  cannot  be  said  to  have  lost 
what  we  never  enjoyed,"  observed  Margaret, 
eager  to  make  the  best  of  what  she  saw  was 
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I  source  of  bitter  disappointment  to  her 
&ther. 

**  How  can  you  talk  such  confounded  non- 
loise?"  said  TA^am,  inexpressibly  irritated 
by  what,  unaware  of  the  state  of  his  father's 
mindi  he  considered  her  stupid  apathy.  "  Is 
it  nothing  to  have  that  dirty  sneak  Mac- 
wheeUe  appropriate  our  inheritance  ?  Is  it 
Dothmg  to  have  that  confounded  hypocrite, 
Lady  Milicent,  triumph  at  our  expense  ?" 

Margaret  attempted  to  pacify  him  by  a  few 
palliative  words,  which  only  served  to  add 
fod  to  the  fire. 

"Enough  to  satisfy  all  our  reasonable 
^feires,  do  you  say  ?  Of  course  we  have ! 
But  why  are  we  to  be  a  perpetual  burthen  to 
iny  father  ? — Why  are  we  to  encroach  on  his 
income? — ^This  fellow,  Mathan,  has  just 
owned  to  me,  Margaret,  that  the  mere  costs 
of  the  suit  will  exceed  a  thousand  pounds  1" 

He  spoke  as   if  unaware  of  his  father's 
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presence ;  and  probably  was  so ;  for  disap- 
pointment and  remorse  were  agitating  every 
fibre  of  his  frame.  Luckily  for  all  parties, 
Harman,  anxious  for  a  little  insight  into  what 
might  have  arisen  from  a  visit  so  untimely  as 
Mathan's,  anticipated  the  usual  moment  for 
bringing  in  the  gruel  tray;  and,  as  so 
often  occurs  in  civilized  Ufe,  the  presence  of 
a  servant  startled  all  parties  into  a  sense  of 
propriety. 

"  I  want  nothing  more  to-night,  Harman," 
said  the  Dean,  addressing  him  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  none  but  an  accustomed  ear  could 
have  distinguished  the  words.  "  Light  my 
candle,  and  give  me  your  arm.  I  feel  a  little 
gout  flying  about  me.  I  should  like  to  go  to 
bed  at  once." 

William  was  grateful  to  his  father  for  the 
movement ;  for  he  had  much  to  say  to  his  sister. 
Not  as  before,  angrily.  For  he  now  perceived 
that,  while  he  was  accusing  her  of  insensibility. 
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tears  had  fallen  sflently,  and  been  silently 
wiped  away.  And  the  moment  the  family 
**  good  night "  had  been  spoken,  and  the  door 
dosed  carefuDy  upon  Harman  and  his  master, 
the  agitated  young  man  started  forwards, 
strained  his  sister  to  his  heart,  and  entreated 
bfia*  pardon. 

"I  was  so  horribly  put  out,  dearest;  so 
grieved — so  thwarted  — so  miserable  !'*  cried 
he.  "  Forgive  me,  if  I  thought  you  selfish 
and  insensible.  I  forgot  how  ignorant  you 
were  of  the  extent  to  which  this  disappoint- 
ment win  involve  and  compromise  me.  Those 
infernal  lawyers! — I  relied  so  implicitly  on 
their  honesty — " 

"  Be  just — ^be  just ! — ^They  must  have 
deceived  themselves,  not  us." 

"On  their  professional  sagacity  then, 
—that  I  have  been  daily  adding  to  embar- 
rassmeuts    already  considerable.      Ass  that 
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I  was,  to  be  so  confident !  I  am  not  only 
deeply  in  debt,  Margaret ;  but  in  a  manner 
the  most  painful — to  friends,  to  acquaint- 
ances,— who  may  perhaps  suspect  me  of 
having  deceived  them,  as  I  have  been  pro- 
voked into  accusing  the  Lazenbys.'* 

"  Impossible,  dear  Willy  ! — ^You,  the  soul 
of  honour  ! — Besides,  the  papers  will  publish 
every  particular  of  the  trial." 

"  Ay,  small  thanks  to  them  !  The  morn- 
ing's papers  will  announce  that  in  re  Mor- 
daunt  versus  Macwheeble,  the  plaintiffs  were 
dismissed  with  costs — ivith  costs  I — Where- 
upon the  post  of  the  following  day  will  bring 
me  cartloads  of  duns." 

Margaret  folded  her  hands  in  despair. 
The  decent  economy  of^Hephanger  had 
screened  her  girlhood  against  all  experience 
of  pecuniary  distress.  To  her  the  word  dim 
was  a  word  of  shame. 
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"My  father  will  assist  you,  Willy;  my 
father  is  all  kindness/'  said  she,  in  a  depressed 
voice. 

"  Ay  poor  dear  good  old  soul !  But  can  he, 
Margaret  ? — What  reason  have  we  for  sup- 
posing that  he  possesses  the  means? — ^My 
fether  has  been  sadly  hampered  (he  has 
owned  as  much  to  me,  or  rather  I  have 
taxed  him  with  it,  and  he  could  not  disown 
it,)  by  Reginald's  marriage.  However,  let 
^  say  no  more  about  it  to-night !"  he  con- 
tinued, kissing  her,  and  placing  her  candle 
^  her  hand,  alarmed  at  seeing  her  so  pale. 
**  Better  try  and  sleep  off  the  blow.  Night, 
they  say,  Meg,  is  a  cogent  counsellor.  Pray, 
therefore,  that  before  to-morrow  I  may  have 
J^ived  its  best  advice." 

Before  the  morrow,  William  Mordaunt 
sustained  a  stroke  still  more  severe.  After 
tossing  upon  his  pillow  in  all  the  feverish 
disturbance  of    a  spirit  at  odds  with  itself, 
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he  fell  at  length  asleep — heavily  asleep — 
as  people  are  apt  to  do  whose  faculties  have 
been  overtaxed  during  the  day.  Like  most 
persons  labouring  under  painful  excitement, 
he  dreamed  of  unpleasant  things,  occurring 
in  pleasant  places;  of  bird's-nesting  with 
Margaret  at  Bassingdon,  and  hiding  after- 
wards from  Mrs.  Hatley's  wrath  at  a  torn 
frock  and  tanned  shoulders;  of  driving  a 
tandem  with  two  bolters  from  Oxford  to  a 
Woodstock  ball ;  or  starting  from  Oak  Hill 
to  win  the  cup  in  Dick  Hargreave's  yacht  the 
*'  Nautilus,"  and  losing  their  bowsprit. 

His  spirit  seemed  to  hover  like  a  light 
insect  from  flower  to  flower ;  now,  all  honey 
and  sunshine, — ^now  all  poison  and  storm. 

From  these  visions,  he  was  recalled  by  an 
unusual  sound.  When  it  ceased,  he  troubled 
not  himself  with  its  origin,  but  turned  to 
sleep  again.  A  fortnight  before,  he  had 
been  woke  twice  by  the  waits,  and  reproached 
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himsdf  next  morning  for  having  suffered 
^ir  snoring  trombone  to  disturb  his 
rest. 

Before  he  had  dozed  long,  however,  he 
was  roused  by  a  candle  shining  dose  before 
lus  eyes.  His  own  man  was  calling  him. 
For  a  moment,  he  fancied  it  was  a  himting 
morning,  and  that  he  was  late  for  the 
meet. 

"You  had  better  get  up,  if  you  please. 
Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  the  Dean  is  took  very 
poorly.  Miss  Mordaunt's  been  about  him 
for  the  last  half  hour.  Mr.  Harman's  half 
out  of  his  wits.  Sir,  and  the  medical  gentle- 
DJen  is  not  yet  come." 

In  a  moment,  William  was  in  his  dressing- 
Sown,  and  at  his  father's  bedside.  The 
Dean  was  speechless.  It  was  easy  to  see  that, 
for  once,  a  servant's  account  of  sudden  illness 
^as  not  exaggerated. 
Harman  explained  all  readily.     For  some 

VOL.   I.  8 
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days,  the  Dean  had  been  labouring  under 
flying  gout.  Sudden  emotion  had  sent  it  to 
a  vital  part,  the  head  or  stomach.  When 
the  Doctors  came,  they,  of  course,  unsettled 
all  by  asking  a  multiplicity  of  questions 
wholly  foreign  to  the  case,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  habits  of  the  sufferer ;  insisting  that 
the  Dean  must  have  been  out  and  got  wet 
that  rainy  day,  though  he  had  never  left  hb 
room ;  or  taken  a  few  extra  glasses  of  wine, 
though  his  strongest  potation  was  water- 
gruel. 

Having  conferred  together,  both  doctor 
and  apothecary  decided  that  the  patient  must 
lose  blood,  and  a  surgeon  be  instantly  sent 
for. 

"If  you  bleed  him,  gentlemen,  youTl  kill 
him,  that's  all!"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
Harman,  losing  sight  of  his  usual  pomposity 
in  the  urgency  of  the  case.  And  William 
having  represented  that  this  faithful  servant 
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had  been  fiimOiar  with  his  master's  constitu- 
tion for  the  last  thirty  years,  they  condescen- 
ded to  pause  in  their  plans  of  assassination, 
and  suggested  that  mustard  poultices  might 
first  be  tried. 

They  were  tried  and  with  effect ;  for  con- 
sciousness was  gradually  restored.  Before 
day  had  fully  dawned — a  dreary,  sunless 
iter's  day,  that  seemed  made  to  dawn 
upon  affliction — the  Dean  extended  his  hand 
to  his  daughter,  who  was  standing  like  a 
niarble  statue  beside  his  bed.  Margaret,  who 
^  never  expected  to  see  him  move  again, 
Ij^t  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Her  hopes 
revived.  She  blessed  God  that  the  old  man 
her  fiither  was  yet  alive. 

"Let  me  hope  that  you  will  excuse  my 
abruptness,  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  medical 
nien  to  William  Mordaunt,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances  admitted   of    their  withdrawing 

s  2 
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together  from  the  sick  chamber;  "but  I 
grieve  to  say  no  time  must  be  lost,  if  you 
suppose  that  the  Dean  has  any  worldly  affairs 
requiring  adjustment." 

"  My  father  is  in  imminent  danger,  then  ? 
Yet  surely  the  symptoms  are  improving  ?" — 

"  With  less  than  supernatural  strength  of 
constitution,  I  fear  he  cannot  live  through 
the  day." 

"  I  have  heard  that  said  of  him  before,  in 
similar  attacks,  yet  he  still  survives,"  said  the 
sanguine  young  man,  his  agitated  looks 
belying  his  expressions  of  confidence.  "  I 
thank  you,  however,  for  your  warning,  and 
will  consult  with  my  sister." 

But  Margaret  would  not  hear  of  the  alarm- 
ing intimation  being  extended  to  the  patient. 

"  With  my  poor  dear  father's  nervous 
temperament,"  said  she,  "  such  an  announce- 
ment would  be  fatal." 

"  He  may,  however,  have  important  papers 
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requiring  signature,  which  render  it  our  duty 
to  apprise  him  ?" 

"They  can  involve  no  interest  but  ours. 
Dear  Willy !  I  entreat  you  not  to  alarm  my 
poor  father  in  his  present  weak  state.'' 

"  At  least,  let  me  send  for  the  Archdeacon. 
Praya^  are  read  with  the  sick  as  well  as 
the  dying.  It  might  comfort  him  to  talk 
to  Pleydell." 

"His  anguish  is  far  too  great  to  admit 
of  spiritual  consolation.  As  regards  his 
preparation  for  death/'  said  Margaret,  her 
pale  lips  quivering  at  the  word,  "  my  father's 
life  has  been  harmless  as  that  of  a  child. 
He  has  no  sins  to  repent — no  restitution  to 
make." — 

"We  have  all  sins  to  repent,"  replied 
William,  more  sternly  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  his  thoughtless  nature. 

"  At  all  events,  do  not  send  for  the  Arch- 
deacon.    Every  word  uttered  by  my  poor^ 
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suffering  father  would  be  repeated  to  Mrs. 
Fleydell,  and  by  her  to  the  whole  town  of 
R /' 

''Have  your  own  way,  Megf'  said  the 
harassed  young  man,  heaving  a  deep  sigh ; 
*^but  if  my  father  should  die  wiAout  a 
parting  word  of  comfort  from  the  ministers 
of  his  jfaith,  or  a  last  word  of  farewell  to  his 
children,  be  the  heavy  respcuisibility  on  your 
head/' 

Margaret  was  so  far  justified  in  her 
reluctance,  that  the  sufferer  was  undergoing 
severe  bodily  torture.  His  features  were 
convulsed  with  pain»  and  his  parched  lips 
muttered  words  that  scarcely  appeared  words 
of  prayer. 

By  degrees,  as  the  fever  augmented^ 
delirium  came  on;  and  even  the  awe-struck 
Harman,  so  much  accustomed  to  minister 
to  his  master^s  distemperatures,  lost  aU 
power  of  counseL 
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^  I  never  saw  my  master  so  before,  Miss 
Mordaunt/'  whispered  he,  with  knitted  brows 
and  quick^ied  respiration.  *'  Fm  afraid,  poor 
okl  gentleman,  he's  past  help.  I'm  afraid  we 
must  prepare  for  the  worst." 

Intervals  of  restless  sleep,  procured  by 
opiates,  in  which  the  Dean  stiQ  kept  grinding 
his  teeth  or  murmuring  to  himself,  did  not 
suffice  to  cool  the  two  hectic  spots  burning 
brightly  on  his  sallow  cheeks. 

William  Mordaunt,  fondly  believing  that  a 
real  amendment  was  taking  place,  quitted  the 
house  for  half  an  hour,  while  he  slept,  to 
advise  with  one  or  two  of  the  nearest  friends 
of  the  Dean. 

Towards  evening  —  but  evening  comes 
early  in  January  to  deepen  the  sadness  of  a 
glo(miy  day — Margaret  was  sitting  in  the 
sick-room,  lighted  only  by  the  fire,  and  a 
single  watchUght. 

•*  Who  is  with  me  ? — ^Who  is  near  me  ?" 
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cried  the  dying  man,  starting,  with  a  rambHng 
mind,  from  his  feverish  slumber.  "  What 
woman  abideth  beside  the  sepulchre,  fiedthfiil 
in  the  watches  of  the  night,  and  amid  the 
bowlings  of  the  storm?  Oh,  Mary,  dear 
Mary !  leave  me !  I  am  unworthy  of  you. 
I  have  ruined  our  poor  children.  I  have 
left  them  penniless  to  the  mercies  of  the 
world.  Save  me,  Mary.  I  have  been  a 
careless,  selfish  father — thinking  more  of  my 
own  ease  than  of  their  worldly  or  spiritual 
welfare.  And  now,  I  must  atone  for  alL 
Now  I  must  bum  in  hell.  Oh!  agony — 
I  suflfer —  I  suffer  —  Mary,  Mary  —  save 
me!" 

A  cold  dew  burst  from  the  brows  of 
Margaret,  as  shriek  after  shriek  escaped  the 
lips  of  the  tortured  man.  How  was  she  to 
act?  To  ring  for  help  was  to  expose  his 
conscience-wrung  avowals  to  the  vulgar 
wonder   of   his   servants.       To    leave   him 
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without  better  aid  was,  perhaps,  to  hasten  his 
ead. — How,  how  was  she  to  act? — FalKng 
humbly  upon  her  knees,  she  prayed  for 
comfort  from  above,  and  Heaven's  mercy 
upon  them  both. 

The  professional  friends,  consulted  in  the 
mean  while  by  William  Mordaunt,  insisted, 
Hs  is  usually  the  case,  that  the  Dean  ought 
to  be  apprised  that  his  end  was  approaching. 
The  Archdeacon  reminded  his  young  friend 
that  Dr.  Mordaunt  was  not  a  child  to  be 
Jiitmiidated  by  the  aspect  of  death ;  that,  ac- 
customed to  prepare  others  for  their  end,  he 
^ust  be  prepared  to  meet  the  event  as  be- 
came a  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  universally-respected 

Dean  of  R to  set  an  edifying  example 

of  death-bed  resignation.  Messrs.  Lazenby 
argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  the 
prior  duty  of  a  man  approaching  to  three  score 
years  of  age,  not  to  slip  out  of  the  world 
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without  having  provided  for  his  just  debts, 
and  lawful  issue.  The  Dean  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  interests,  public  as  wdl  as  private. 
The  affairs  of  the  Chapter  might  require 
enlightenment  at  his  hands.  For  anyHiing 
they  knew,  he  might  not  have  even  made  a 
wilL  They,  Lazenby  and  Son,  had  often 
given  the  Dean  such  hints  on  the  subject  as 
delicacy  would  permit,  but  could  not  answer 
for  it  that  they  had  been  attended  to. 

The  currier  of  course  proposed  to  fortify 

f 

the  town  with  leather;  and  the  end  of  all 
this  was,  that  William  returned  to  the 
Deanery,  accompanied  by  the  Archdeacon 
and  Mathan;  who  were,  however,  by  the 
interposition  of  Providence,  spared  all  fur- 
ther exercise  of  their  narrow  judgment,  and 
worse  taste.  From  the  moment  of  reaching 
the  lobby  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the 
groans  and  cries  of  the  dying  man  reached 
their  ears  ;  provmg  that  reason  had  left  him, 
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and  that  life  was  departing.  There  was 
something  unspeakably  appalling  in  those 
sounds,  in  a  spot  so  uniformly  still  and  de- 
corous: above  aD,  in  the  wild  uplifting  of 
that  voicei  through  life  so  low  and  plain- 
tive. 

The  men  who  came  to  counsel,  spake  no 
further.  A  greater  than  they  was  dealing 
^th  the  mortal  about  to  put  on  inmior- 
taHty. 

Before  a  last  loud  outcry,  followed  by  a 
momentary  stillness,  and  next  by  an  outbreak 
^  sobs,  announced  that  all  was  over,  the 
^^er  and  divine  had  quitted  the  Deanery ; 
dreading  to  become  spectators  of  a  family 
Action,  which  they  were  not  conscious  of 
^dent  warmth  of  heart,  or  elevation  of 
^  to  exhort  with  composure. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Hark !  how  the  flood 
Of  the  rich  organ  harmony  bears  up 
Voices  on  its  high  waves — a  mighty  burst  I 
And  the  old  minster*  forest-like  and  dim. 
With  its  long  avenues  of  pillared  shade. 
Seems  quivering  all  with  spirit,  as  that  strain 
Overflows  its  deep  recesses  ;  leaving  not 
One  tone  unthrilled  by  the  strong  sympathy. 

HSMANS. 


The  cathedral  of  R- 


toUed  a  muffled 


peal  in  honour  of  its  popular  Dean.  The 
head  verger  not  only  attached  a  crape  to  his 
rusty  hat  out  of  respect  to  his  memory ;  but 
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dirou^out  the  day,  was  unable  to  attend 
to  his  duties,  or  for  weeks,  to  hear  mention 
of  his  name  without  tears.  The  decorous 
High  Street  darkened  its  shops ;  and  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  lamenta^ 
lions  were  heard  over  the  sudden  death  of 
Dr.  Mordaunt. 

The  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirteen  souls  so  long  submitted  to  his 
charge,  recalled  to  mind  the  urbanity  of  his 
naanners  and  kindliness  of  his  nature.  Rich 
as  he  was  in  all  exterior  Christian  graces, 
^t  was  not  for  them  to  decide  what  secret 
sins  he  might  have  committed,  or  what 
private  duties  left  imfulfiUed.  Whether  he 
evinced  culpable  weakness  in  suflfering  the 
rights  of  the  Chapter  to  fall  into  desuetude, 

■ 

or  the  unorthodox  to  escape  unpunished. 
Was  no  question  for  the  laity.  But  that, 
through  life,  he  had  borne  and  forborne, 
cxmstituted    his.  best   virtue    and    apology. 
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And  oh!  that  greater  men  would  emulate 
his  charity  of  soul. — ^Better  for  the  Christian 
Church — ^better  for  the  heathen  universe. 

In  the  Cathedral  Close,  the  departed  Doctor 
of  Divinity  did  not  escape  so  easily.  As  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  he  had  been  lax, 
inert,  indifferent.  The  man  who,  in  earlier 
days  of  heresy  and  schism,  would  never 
have  decreed  the  burning  of  a  fellow 
Christian,  had  refrained  in  days  of  Tracta- 
rianism  from  persecuting  or  prosecuting 
backsliders.  Dr.  Mordaunt  had  done  nothing 
to  uphold  the  autocracy  of  the  crosier,  or 
augment  the  revenue  of  the  Court  of  Arches. 
And,  how  could  he  be  lamented  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Church,  in  a  cathedral  town, 
where  the  voice  of  the  Canons,  like  the 
cannon's  mouth,  affords  ultima  ratio. 

These  professional  displeasures,  however, 
had  little  influence  on  the  opinions  of  the 
community.      The    popularity   of   the    late 
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Dean  was  too  well  established  ;  and  lo !    a 
splendid    funeral  was   soon    in    process    of 
preparation.     By  a  will  executed  ten   years 
before,   Dr.  Mordaunt  had  enacted  that  he 
was  to  be  lidd  among  the  Deans,  his  prede- 
cessors ;    and  the  ceremony  was  likely   to 
be  as    imposing  as    became   the  occasion. 
Tie  precedents  of  office  were  to  be  upheld : 
--a  paramount  duty  in  such  a  spot. 

The  existence  of  that  will  had  afforded 
to  William  Mordaunt  a  consolatory  surprise. 
Contrary  to  his  father's  dying  declarations, 
Margaret  and  himself  proved  to  be  suffi- 
ciently provided  for ;  while  an  especial  clause 
^^^%Brded  the  payment  of  his  just  debts  and 
^^ttieral  expenses.  Dr.  Mordaunt  bequeathed 
^  his  yoimger  children  a  policy  of  insimtnce 
"^r  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  secured  in  the  Sun  Office,  burthened 
^y  by  the  clause  in  question ;  a  vast  sum 
for  thp  Dean  to  have  set  aside  out  of  his 
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preferment,  considering  the  cost  of  insuring  a 
life  so  notoriously  precarious. 

Relieved  beyond  measure  to  find  that  his 
sister  would  not  be  dependent  on  the  liber- 
ality of  Lord  Mildenhall  and  Reginald,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  free  himself  from 
humiliating  obligations,  he  observed  to  his 
sister  that,  in  his  last  moments,  their  poor 
father's  intellects  must  have  been  wandering. 
But  Margaret  had  no  thought  to  bestow  on 
silver  or  gold.  Her  heart  was  crushed  within 
her.  For  the  second  time  within  twelve 
months  had  death  snatched  away,  without 
warning,  one  on  whom  she  relied  for  love  and 
protection  ;  for  the  second  time  within  twelve 
months,  she  had  had  to  revile  her  own  error 
of  judgment  in  ministering  to  their  infirmities. 
Twice  had  she  failed.  Twice  had  she  done 
amiss.  But  for  her,  Lady  Bournemouth  and 
her  father  might  be  still  alive;  or  at  least, 
have   died   absolved    and   comforted.     Poor 
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self-reproachful  girl!  What  need  of  such 
morbid  remorse  to  increase  the  misery  of  her 
orphan  condition ! 

She  was  kindly  watched  over,  however, 
AH  the  wives  of  all  the  canons,  all  the  ladies 
of  birth  and  breeding  comprehended  in  the 
9,7 1 3  souls,  were  prompt  in  attention.  Some 
offered  her  their  company;  some  a  home. 
No  one  would  hear  of  her  being  left  to  herself. 
Mrs.  Pleydell  profited  by  privUege  of  seniority 
as  oldest  fiiend,  to  be  the  most  intrusive. 
She  came  armed  with  tracts  and  common- 
places, such  as  fall  unnoticed  on  the  ear  which 
thirsteth  for  a  voice  that  is  silent ;  and  when 
she  found  that  Margaret's  mourning  was 
ordered  by  Mrs.  Graves,  and  that  the  Dean 
bad  not  left  the  Archdeacon  so  much  as  a 
ring  for  a  memento,  she  went  on  her  way 
mumbling,  imder  a  strong  sense  of  ill-usage. 

Even  fi^om  Dursley  Park  came  affectionate 
letters,  entreating  that  Margaret  would  make 

VOL.  I.  T 
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that  house   her  home,   till  her  plans  were 

ft 

determined.  Lady  Hargreave  would  come 
and  fetch  her  immediately,  or  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral*  which  Sir  Thomas  and  his  son 
proposed  attending  in  person.  Miss  Mordaunt 
shoidd  have  a  suite  of  rooms  to  herself;  and 
not  be  asked  to  join  the  family  for  as  many 
weeks  as  she  might  feel  disposed  to  seclusion. 
Nothing  could  be  better  felt  than  the  invi- 
tation; nothing  better  worded.  Lady  Har- 
greave wrote  to  her  as  a  mother ;  the  girls 
as  sisters  ;  and,  to  the  infinite  distress  of  poor 
Margaret,  her  brother  was  of  opinion  that 
she  would  do  wisely  to  accept  their  proposals. 
''  You  cannot  remain  here,  darling,"  said 
William,  after  many  soothing  words.  "By 
the  will  of  my  poor  father,  it  is  provided  ^t 
his  furniture  shall  be  immediately  sold ;  and 
his  successor  will  probably  be  desirous  to 
secure  it,  and  take  possession,  as  soon  as 
decency  will  allow.     What  will   become  of 
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ybttiv  Meg,  till,  by  mutual  arrangement,  I 
have  a  home  to  offer  you?  Reginald  has 
been  written  to.  But  I  am  convinced  that, 
so  far  from  coming  over  to  attend  the  funeral, 
as  there  is  ample  time  for  him  to  do,  his 
Other's  death  will  not  hasten  his  return  from 
Italy  by  a  day  or  an  hour." 

"  My  uncle's  health  and  comfort  are  pro- 
bably his  first  object." 

"  No !      His  first   object   is   the   comfort 

and  convenience  of  one  Reginald  Mordaunt ; 

which  you  will  find  out  hereafter,  Margaret, 

as  I  have  found  out  already." 

"But    why   must   all   this   drive   me   to 

Dursley    Park?"   mournfully   remarked   his 

•  

sister.     "  Why  can  I  not  take  refiige,  for  a 

6ne,  in  lodgings  at  R ?" 

**  A  girl  of  your  age  ? — alone  ?    Not  to 

^  heard  of!     It  would  not  be  decent.     It 

would  not  even  be  respectful  to  my  father's 

memory  ;  for  you  know  how  much  he  would 

T  2 
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have  disapproved  sucl^  a  step.  Besidesy  the 
thing  would  never  be  allowed  by  all  these 
people.  Mrs.  Pleydell,  Mrs.  Bamhurst,  the 
whole  set  of  them,  would  be  up  in  arms. 
They  feel  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  in 
you." 

"  They  are  all  very  kind — ^fer  kinder  than 
I  deserve.  But  if  you  knew  what  a  comfort 
it  would  be  to  me  to  be  alone!  I  have 
so  many  serious  things  to  reflect  upon — ^to 
decide  upon !" — 

William  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise. 

"  Not  so  serious,  I  should  think,**  said  he, 
"  but  that  the  society  of  your  own  sex  might 
be  a  solace  and  advantage.  We  have  not 
many  personal  friends,  my  poor  Margaret. 
Take  my  advice,  and  propitiate  their  kind- 
ness. The  time  may  come,  my  darling 
sister,  when  you  will  look  round  the  world, 
and  not  find  one  ready  to  step  forward  and 
take  you  by  the  hand.'* 
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Margaret's  heart  grew  colder  and  colder. 
Bu^  she  knew  that  h^  broth^'s  admonitions 
were  not  only  weD-meant,  but  that  they 
might  be  wiser  than  she  could  wish.  That 
Herbert  Fanshawe,  on  learning  the  mis- 
f(xtune  which  had  befaUen  her,  would  hurry 
back  to  England,  she  did  not  a  moment 
question;  and  when  six  days  had  elapsed 
after  the  announcement  in  the  papers  of  her 
&ther's  death,  she  hourly  expected  his 
arrival.  Devoted  as  was  his  affection,  he 
would  come  and  daim  her  of  her  brother. 
He  would  come  and  tell  her  that,  the 
moment  the  forms  of  society  permitted,  she 
must  become  his  vnfe.  He  had  admitted,  in 
brighter  hours,  how  fondly  he  loved  her.  It 
was  his  duty,  therefore,  to  console  her  afflic- 
tion, and  lighten  the  heavy  burthen  of  life. 
At  any  minute  he  might  appear.  And  how 
could  she  bear  that  he  should  find  her 
amidst  the  heartless  vain-glories  of  Dursley 

Park? 
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Still,  William  must  have  his  way.  He 
was  now  her  guide  and  counsellor.  He 
stood  in  her  father's  place.  Reginald,  even 
when  he  became  Lord  Mildenhall,  would 
never  appear  in  her  eyes  half  so  much  the 
head  of  the  &mily  as  .William; — darling 
Willy,  her  first  fiiend; — darling  Willy, 
who  had  closed  the  eyes  of  their  father. 

She  authorised  him,  therefore,  to  answer 
Lady  Hargreave's  letter,  and  accept  her 
friendly  offer.  And  he  did  so  in  grateful 
terms ;  for  he  was  already  better  aware  than 
Margaret  that  fiiends  are  fruit  which  grows 
not  on  every  bush ;  but  requires  care  and 
warmth  in  the  cultivation. 

He  felt  comforted  in  knowing  that, 
for  a  time,  his  sister  was  secure  of  a  tranquil 
home ;  that  womanly  hearts  would  surround 
her.  William  had  a  notion,  natural  at  his 
age,  that  kindness,  decency,  and  peace  are 
natural  products  of  a  feminine  atmosphere. 
Solaced  by  her   own  sex,  the  spirit   of  his 
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poor  sister  would  be  soothed,  and  the  wounds 
of  her  heart  healed. 

But  when  she  was  gone — when  she  had 
been  carried  half  msensible  down  the  dim 
staircase  of  the  Deanery  for  the  last  time, 
and  placed  in  Lady  Hai^greave's  carriage, 
the  night  before  the  funeral,  which  being  of 
a  public  nature,  did  not  admit  of  compliance 
with  her  pious  wish  to  follow  her  father  to 
the  grave,  or  even  of  her  remaining  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  where  so  numerous  a 
train  of  mourners  was  to  assemble, — then, 
indeed,  he  almost  repented  the  persuasions 
he  had  used ;  so  miserably  lost  did  he 
feel, — alone — alone  with  the  dead  ! 

He  paid  a  last  visit  to  that  darkened 
diamber,  of  which  the  undertakers  and  their 
pomps  were  about  to  take  possession.  He 
knelt  beside  the  coffin — he  moistened  it 
with  his  tears ;  he  asked  pardon  of  him 
who  could  pardon  no  longer,  for  the  offences 
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of  his  careless  childhood,  his  unguarded 
youth ;  and  at  length  rushed  from  the  room, 
his  heart  full,  and  his  eyes  overflowing. 

He  had  not  recovered  even  the  semblance 
of  composiu-e,  when  Harman  stepped  up  to 
him  with  a  request,  which  at  that  moment 
he  considered  importunate.  But  Harman 
had  already  ceased  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
house.  Provided  for,  to  the  amount  of 
some  hundreds,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Dean ; 
he  and  Mrs.  Graves  had  selected  the  crisis 
of  a  death  in  the  family  to  notify 
publicly  their  marriage,  long  tacitly  under- 
stood by  their  indulgent  master.  Imme- 
diately after  the  sale  at  the  Deanery,  they 
were  to  set  up  in  "  some  genteel  business,*' 

in  R ;  and  an  air  of  independence  already 

sharpened  the  aspect  of  the  pseudo  house- 
holder, as  he  informed  the  son  of  his  bene- 
fsu^tor  that  "  Mr.  Mathan  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  library.'* 
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William  Mordaunt  declined  the  visit 
'^  He  was  not  equal,  just  then,  to  business." 
The  last  disastrous  visit  of  Mathan  to  that 
house  had  been  productive  of  consequences 
so  fatal,  that  the  very  name  sounded  like  a 
death-knell. 

"I  believe  Mr.  William,"  persisted  the 
ex-butler,  "you  had  better  see  him  at 
once.  Mr.  Mathan  is  here,  Sir,  on  business 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  He  is  here  on 
business  that  cannot  be  deferred." 

As  if  any  business  could  be  of  a  nature 
to  supersede  the  self-communing  of  a  son 
who  had  just  taken  a  last  leave  of  the  ashes 
of  his  only  surviving  parent ! — ^Best,  however, 
control  his  feelings,  and  comply. — It  was  no 
moment  for  altercation. — 

When  WiDiam  entered  the  library,  he 
found  the  lawyer's  derk,  instead  of  adhering 
to  his  usual  respectful  decorum,  pacing  the 
room  fretfully,  and  wiping  his  forehead  with 
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a  handkerchief,  as  if  his  walk  to  the  house 
had  been  a  hurried  one. 

**  I  should  perhaps  apologise  for  intruding, 
Sir,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  anything  but  apolo- 
getic. "My  employers  are,  however,  so 
uneasy,    that,  judging  you  would  probably 

quit   R immediately   after  the   funeral 

to-morrow  morning,  they  are  desirous  of 
entering  into  a  few  urgent  explanations." 

William  had  not  courage  to  bid  him 
sit  down.  But  as  he  himself  sank  into 
a  seat,  Mathan  mechanically  followed  his 
example. 

"  Circumstances  of  a  delicate  nature  con- 
nected with  the  estate  of  the  late  Dean 
Mordaunt,  have  transpired,"  said  he,  abruptly, 
"  which  determined  my  employers  last  night, 
to  despatch  me  at  once  to  London  for  a 
conference  with  his  professional  advisers, 
or  rather  the  professional  advisers  of  the 
Mordaunt     family,     Messrs.    Wraxley    and 
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Lumm.  From  these  gentlemeny  Sir,  (though 
they  appear  to  have  been  hurt  at  your 
selection  of  our  firm  to  prosecute  your  late 
Chancery  suit,)  I  received  much  courtesy; 
Mid  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  information 
which  I  cannot  but  think,  I  cannot  but 
hope,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  will  prove  as  new 
and  unexpected  to  yourself,  as  it  has  been 
to  Messrs.  Lazenby  and  Son." 

William  removed  the  hand  by  which  he 
had  been  screening  his  features  from  ob- 
servation, and  looked  his  visitor  full  in  the 
fece.  These  uncourteous  preliminaries  roused 
^  broken  spirit.  The  hoarse  altered  voice 
^  which  he  ejaculated,  "  What  do  you  mean, 
Sir?— Speak  out!" — would  have  silenced 
^ybody  short  of  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

**  I  mean,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  that  the  will  you 
^ve  mtrusted  to  us  for  probate,  is  null  and 
^oid;  and  that  the  Dean  your  father,  has 
died  insolvent." 
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"You  heard  this  from  Wraxley  and 
Lumm  ?"  faltered  William,  aghast. 

"  I  heard  from  them,  Sir,  this  very  morn- 
ing, that  the  policy  of  insurance  which  con- 
stitutes the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased, 
was  made  over  by  him,  only  three  weeks 
ago,  to  his  eldest  son ;  on  occasion  of  his 
marriage  settlement  with  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Mildenhall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  issue 
of  that  marriage." 

"  For  the  benefit  of  children  unborn,  when 
his  own  were  wholly  unprovided  for? — Im- 
possible !" — 

"  Scandalous,  Sir,  if  you  please ;  but,  un- 
luckily, not  impossible.  Lord  Mildenhall 
demanded  a  provision  for  his  daughter,  whose 
fortune  it  seems,  is  not  tangible  till  his 
demise ;  and  the  reversionary  simi  in  ques- 
tion was  all  that  Dean  Mordaunt  had  to 
offer." 

"  My  uncle  could  not  have  been  so  grasp- 
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iDg — my  brother  could  not  have  been  so 
base ! — But  why  do  I  say  so  ? — When  were 
those  MQdenhaUs  ever  otherwise  than  base 
and  sordid! — ^And  Reginald  is  their  mere 
shadow.  Yet,  my  father — surely,  surely, 
Mr.  Mathan,  my  father  cannot  have  been 
persuaded  into  such  an  act  ?" — 

"The  Dean,  Sir,  with  your  pardon,  has 
always  been  a  weak  man — a  man  of  whom 
Mr.  Wraxley  truly  observed,  that  his  phy- 
sical infirmities  seem  to  have  enfeebled  his 
moral  nature.  Lord  Mildenhall  insisted — his 
son  was  importunate — he  gave  way.  Messrs. 
Wraxley  and  Lumm  admitted  that  the  con- 
cession was  one  they  could  not,  in  justice  to 
their  own  character,  have  suggested.  But 
when  dictated  by  the  Dean's  own  flesh  and 
blood,  (aristocratic  flesh  and  blood,  moreover, 
and  consequently  sworn  to  honoiu-able  deal- 
ing), why  were  they  to  be  more  squeamish  ?" 
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"  Flesh  and  blood  !"  feintly  repeated 
William  Mordaunt. 

'^  But  it  is  not  to  canvass  the  equity  of  this 
family  compact,  I  am  here,  Sir,"  added 
Mathan,  suddenly  recovering  his  professional 
squareness ;  "  I  am  deputed  by  Lazenby  and 
Son,  to  inquire,  with  all  due  respect  and 
courtesy,  to  whom  they  are  to  look  for  pay- 
ment of  the  heavy  sums  owing  to  them, 
not  only  by  the  late  Dean  Mordaunt,  but  by 
yourself.  Business  is  business,  Sir,  even 
under  circumstances  as  delicate  as  the  pre- 
sent. In  a  word,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  the  costs 
of  the  suit  commenced  under  your  instruc- 
tions, were  undertaken  by  your  late  father, 
as  far  as  concerned  his  daughter  Margaret 
Mordaunt,  a  minor,  and  must  fall  on  his 
insolvent  estate.  But  you.  Sir,  having  at- 
tained your  majority  some  months  before  you 
did  us  the  honour  to  entrust  us  with  your 
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bosiness,  are  liable  for  the  payment  of  at 
least  one  moiety  of  our  daim,  amounting  to 
£1272  98.  6d.  The  justice  of  this  you 
iBdHy  cannot  dispute/' 

"The  justice,  no ! — ^The  propriety  of  urging 
it  at  such  a  moment  is  another  matter." 

''You  must  make  allowances  for  our 
position,  Mr.  Mordaunt.  We  have  been 
deceived  into  a  considerable  outlay." 

'^ Deceived?^* — ^retorted  William,  with  a 
hei^tened  voice  and  colour. 

'*The  expression  may  seem  harsh,  but  the 
feet  is  xmdeniable.  Who  was  to  suppose,  Sir, 
^t  a  highly-beneficed  clergyman,  the  brother 
^  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  man  universally 
l^ked  up  to  and  respected,  like  Dean 
Mordaunt,  would  die  at  last  without  leaving 
^  rap  behind  him  !  Excuse  me  if  I  speak 
plainly ;  but  I  call  it  deception  when  hard- 
working professional  men,  like  myself  and 
OBy  employers,  are  deluded  into  giving  our 
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time  and  credit  on  the  showing  of  opulence 
which  does  not  exist,  and  probity  which 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  problematical." 

William  Mordaunt  started  up  with  a  half- 
clenched  hand.  But  only  to  subside  into  his 
chair.  A  brawl  under  the  roof  of  his  un- 
buried  father  would  be  almost  worse  than 
listening  to  insults  to  his  memory. — ^The 
peace  of  the  House  of  Death  was  sacred ! 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  offend  you,  Mr. 
Mordaunt,"  said  Mathan,  in  a  lowered  tone, 
sympathising  as  far  as  his  professional 
practicability  would  admit  with  the  filial 
warmth  of  the  young  man  he  had  been 
goading  and  tormenting.  "  All  I  wish  is  to 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  with  you,  on 
behalf  of  my  employers,  before  we  lose  sight 
of  each  other.  Messrs.  Wraxley  and  Lumm 
let  fall  a  hint  that  when  Dean  Mordaunt 
acceded  to  the  extraordinary  demands  of  his 
brother  and  son,  it  was  on  an  imdertaking 
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among  the  parties,  that  at  his  decease,  the 
younger  children  should  be  properly  provided 
for:  I  9ay  properly  provided  for,  a  phrase 
ivhich  (under  your  permission,)  means  every- 
thing and  nothmg.  I  am  consequently 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Lazenby  and  Son,  to 
inquire  whether  you  sanction  our  applying, 
on  your  bdialf,  to  Viscount  MildenhaU,  or  to 
Mr.  R^inald  Mordaunt,  for  an  arrangement 
oonoeming  the  liquidation  of  claims  ?" 

**  Certainly  not  /"  was  William's  firm 
rqdy. 

**Not  whai  you  reflect.  Sir,"  continued 
the  lawyer's  derk,  glancing  round  the  dis- 
ordered  room,  *'  how  inadequate  will  be  the 
product  of  your  late  father's  personalty,  to 
defray  even  his  ftineral  expenses — ^far  more 
his  just  debts — ^which  you  will  find,  I  am 
afraid,  considerable  ?" 

''  Mr.  Mathan,  I  adjure  you  as  a  man  and 

VOL.  I.  u 
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Christian,  spare  me  these  calculations  just 
now!"  cried  William,  harassed  out  of  all 
self-control.  "  Forbear  only  for  foiu'-and- 
twenty  hours.  Forbear  only  till  the  grey 
head  which  lies  in  the  adjoining  chamber 
is  quiet  in  the  tomb.  I  promise  you,  as  a 
gentleman,  not  to  quit  R without  grant- 
ing you  another  interview.  I  promise  you 
to  do  my  best  to  meet  yoxu*  demands — ^to 
lay  aside  all  pride,  all  wilfulness  such  as 
you  may  have  heretofore  seen  in  me.-^I 
will  submit  to  every  thing — I  will  be  as 
amenable  as  you  can  wish — on  condition 
that,  till  my  poor  father  has  been  followed 
to  the  grave  by  his  son,  his  friends,  and  his 
townspeople,  you  refrain  from  circulating 
rumours  to  his  discredit." 

**/  circulate — "  Mathan  was  indignantly 
beginning. 

"  Not    another  word,    Sir !"    interrupted 
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William,  incensed  into  the  utmost  emotion. 
"We  have  each  our  duties  to  perform; — 
and  by  the  God  of  Heaven  if  you  so  much 
M  whisper  a  syllable  against  the  memory 
of  him  I  have  lost,  you  shall  have  cause 
to  wish  you  had  never  been  bom. — ^Ay !  even 
though  my  own  ruin  be  the  cost  of  my 
vengeance." — 

With  a  man  thus  excited,  Mathan  saw 
It  would  be  useless  to  argue.  He  took  his 
^  and  departed.  It  would  be  worse  than 
idle  to  record  the  angry  words  that  escaped 
^  lips  as  he  encountered,  in  descending  the 
stairs,  a  portion  of  the  pompous  parapher- 
^ia  prepared  to  grace  the  interment  of  the 
"^solvent  Dean. 

Less  bitter,  but  not  less  vigorous,  were 
those  which  burst  from  the  soul  of  William 
Mordaunt,  when,  on  the  exit  of  his 
persecutor,   he   flimg    himself  on   the    sofa 

u  2 
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and  buried  his  head  in  the  cushions, — to 
dose  his  ears  against  the  closing  of  his 
fether's  coffin, — ^to  stifle  his  groans  over  the 
down&ll  of  his  fether's  house ! — 
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CHAPTER  XVIj 

Queen.  For  Heaven's  sake^  speak  comfortable  words. 

York,    Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts. 
Comfort's  m  Heaven*  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  griefs. 

SHAKSPEAKX. 


Those  who  saw  him  officiate  next  morn- 
ing as  chief  mourner  at  the  imposing 
obsequies  of  him  who  had  already  passed 
out  of  date,  and  was  called  by  lawyers'  clerks 
*'Dean  Mordaunt,''  instead  of  the  popular 

Dean  of  R ,  were  of  opinion  that  they 

never  beheld  a  more  edifying   example  of 
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filial  piety. — ^William  was  oldened  by  ten 
years. — ^William  was  a  wreck ! — 

He  had  not  closed  his  eyes  the  preceding 
night.  He  had  not  even  taken  off  his  clothes, 
or  tasted  food,  save  a  draught  of  water ;  and 
so  wan  was  his  face,  and  so  seared  his  eyes, 
that  though  not  a  tear  had  escaped  them,  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  weeping  tears  of 

blood. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  elders  who  ar- 
rived with  bowed  heads  and  solemn  footsteps 
at  the  Deanery,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 

bad  him  in  God's  name  be  comforted ;  for 
so  profound  was  evidently  his  distress,  that 
all  pitied,  and  many  feared  for  him.  Still, 
he  continued  absorbed,  like  one  moving  in  a 
dream ;  closing  his  ears  lest,  peradventure,  he 
should  overhear  a  whisper  reflecting  blame 
on  his  father — averting  his  eyes,  lest  he 
should  behold  scornful  or  indignant  faces. 
The  undertaker's  man  who  handed  him  his 
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mourning-gloves,  observed  afterwards  to  the 
sobbing  housekeeper,  that  never  had  he 
touched  so  icy  a  hand. 

There  was  enough  in  the  scene  around 
him  to  paralyse  even  a  less  feeling  heart. 
The  pageant  had  been  projected  when  the 
children  of  the  Dean  believed  themselves 
entitled  to  mark  bv  a  liberal  outlay  their 
gratitude  for  his  self-denial  in  setting  aside  so 

large  a  portion  of  his  income  to  provide  for 
their  welfare  ;  and  many  things  were  as 
sumptuous  as  accorded  better  with  his  aris- 
tocratic birth,  than  with  his  Christian  voca- 
cation.  What  mockery,  what  vain-glory  I 
What  discrepance  between  those  emblazoned 
escutcheons  and  wa\ing  plumes,  and  the  dust 
about  to  be  scattered  upon  the  less  than  dust 

they  were  consigning  to  darkness  and  the  worm ! 
Nevertheless,  to  the  vulgar  eye  the  cere- 
mony comported   suitably  with   the  dignity 
and  popularity  of  the  dead.     The  assistants 
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being  chiefly  of  the  dergy,  a  becoming 
solenmity  governed  their  movements.  The 
honour  of  the  diocese  was  at  stake.  The 
old  Cathedral  was  doing  its  best  Never 
had  the  organ  pealed  more  impressivdy 
through  its  groined  arches  than  for  that 
touching  requiem;  never  had  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  choir  breathed  more  exquisitely 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  finest  of  our 
Church-services  could  not  have  been  better 
because    it    would    not    have    been    more 

amply  recited,  than  by  the  venerable  Bishop  ; 
who  had  come  from  afar  to  do  honour  to  his 

noble  subordinate.     The  people  of  R , 

and  more  especially   the   poor   of    R , 

crowded  the  aisles.  Impossible  to  be  more 
augustly  impressive  than  the  gloomy  mimi- 
mery,  wherewith  we  attempt  to  conceal  under 
a  show  of  ghastly  triumph  our  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Death  ! — 

Poor  William,  who  knew  that  the  voices 
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which  DOW  hymned  his  fether's  praises,  would 
shortly  be  Tindictively  upraised  against  him, 
shuddered  while  he  listened.  Another  day, 
and  those  who  felt  themselves  defrauded,  would 
deal  with  his  name  as  with  that  of  an  enemy 
or  delinquent.  What  would  he  have  given, 
at  that  moment,  to  be  away  from  the 
gorgeous  chancel,  with  its  gem-like  windows 
and  heraldic  scutcheons,  to  be  away  from 
the  pealing  anthem  and  the  white-robed 
choir,  in  some  quiet  village  churchyard ;  where 
the  name  of  Mordaimt  was  unknown,  and 
where  there  was  nothing  but  the  green  sod 
upturned  to  receive  the  remains  about  to  be 
consigned  to  their  last  abode. 

But  thb  was  not  to  be.  Other  trials  had 
still  to  be  gone  through.  He  must  maintain 
his  strength  and  govern  his  deportment. 
Thousands  of  eyes  were  upon  him.  Even 
when  the  body  had  been  deposited  in  the 
vault,  to  moulder  among  the  preceding  Deans, 
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whose  brasses  tinged  the  walls  with  verdigris, 
or  whose  marble  effigies  slumbered  in  arched 
niches  around,  ceremonies  had  still  to  be 
accomplished.  Forms  of  etiquette  must  be 
observed  in  the  taking  up  of  mourning, 
coaches;  and  already  the  official  mourners 
were  moving  off  with  alacrity,  as  from  a 
painful  duty  brought  satisfactorily  to  an  end. 
While  the  scuffling  mutes  were  squabbling 
with  the  crowding  populace,  he  had  to  listen 
respectfully  to  the  formal  condolences  of  the 
Bishop,  and  shake  hands  gratefully  with  Sir 
Thomas  Hargreave.  He  had  to  be  stared  at 
and  commiserated  by  nearly  five  thousand 
people. — Five  thousand  people,  and  not  a 
single  fnend  !— 

The  torture  of  the  traveller  in  the  desart, 
thirsting  after  a  drop  of  water,  so  forceful 
and  so  true,  has  been  so  abused  as  a  simile, 
that  it  shall  not  be  burthened  with  the  re- 
presentation of  William  Mordaunt's  feelings. 
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He  was  alone  in  a  desart,  however ;  and  he 
did  thirst  as  with  the  parchedness  of  a  barren 
^nd  dry  land  where  no  water  is.  And 
when  he  ascended  the  londy  stairs  at  the 
Deanery — ^a  house  whose  echoes  were  now 
sabdued  as  the  sighs  of  human  sorrow — his 
head  reeled  and  his  pulses  faltered. — Oh! 
aching  sense  of  loneliness !  why  was  not  his 
sister  there? — ^Why  was  not  any  one  there 
who  could  so  much  as  exhort  him  to  say, 
"  God's  wiU  be  done  !"— 

Even  the  servants  were  away,  loitering  of 
necessity  among  the  latest  of  the  hooded 
mourners.  Even  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
was  silent. — 

William  rushed  wildly  into  his  chamber, 
as  if  to  repay  himself  for  the  restraint  hereto- 
fore  imposed  upon  his  movements;  and 
there,  what  joy  unhoped  for,  he  found  him- 
self clasped  to  a  bosom  which  loved  him  as 
its  own  life.     Honest  Dick  Hargreave  was 
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seated  there,  in  deep  mourning,  to  await  his 
return  and  share  his  burthen  of  sorrow. 

^^  I  am  come  to  take  you  from  this  place. 
You  must  not  remain  here.  No,  my  dear 
William;  whatever  your  inclination,  indeed 
you  must  not  remain  here,^  said  Hargreave, 
after  a  mutual  expansion  of  feeling,  which, 
for  some  minutes,  kept  them  silent. 

William  Mordaunt  replied  nothing,  even 
in  the  negative,  beyond  a  mournful  waive  of 
the  head. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  join  your  sister  at 
Dursley,"  continued  Hargreave.  "Dursley 
is  not  the  place  for  you  just  now.  Lict  us 
travel,  William.  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you 
where  you  will." 

Almost  impatiently,  William  Mordaunt 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  If  you  have  not  courage  for  a  long  tour, 
then,"  resumed  his  friend,  misinterpreting 
the  meaning  of  his  gesture,  ''Oak  Hill  is 
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at  my  disposal  during  the  winter  months. 
Come  with  me,  at  once,  to  Oak  Hill.  T%ere 
you  win  be  at  peace — ^there  you  will  have 
leisure  to  form  plans  for  the  future." 

** Flans  for  the  future!"  murmured  Wil- 
liam,  at  length  urged  into  reply.  ^^What 
plans  am  I  at  liberty  to  form  ?  Look  at  me 
and  pity  me,  Hargreave  I  I  am  no  longer  a 
free  agent.  He  whom  you  have  seen  so 
independent,  so  prosperous,  so  bold,  so 
wayward,  is  now   a   poor,  abject  beggar — 

worse  than  a  beggar.  Were  you  other  than 
the  noble  feDow  you  are,  and  did  I  love  you 
less  than  I  have  always  done,  I  should  now 
see  in  you,  not  the  kind  fnend  come  to  comfort 
me  in  my  distress,  but  a  creditor — a  man 
whose  heavy  claims  upon  me  I  may  never 
have  the  means  of  discharging. — Pity  me, 
Hargreave  1" 

For  a  moment,  poor  Dick,  who  had  never 
seen  displayed  by  William  Mordaunt  stronger 
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emotion  than  became  a  Christchurch  dandy 
— accepting  the  vexations  of  daily  life  in 
almost  too  easy  a  style, — ^fancied  that  excess 
of  grief  had  over-taxed  the^  mind  of  his 
friend.  His  first  anxiety  was  to  tranquillise 
him.  He  allowed  him,  therefore,  without 
further  molestation,  to  exhaust  his  irritability 
in  hurriedly  pacing  the  room. 

"You  are  shocked  at  my  violence,"  said 
William,  interpreting  his  look  of  constema- 
tion,  "  and  no  wonder  !  But  you  will  see 
me  madder  and  more  wretched  still,  Dick 
Hargreave,  if  you  continue  to  interest  your- 
self in  my  fate.  You  will  see  me,  when  I 
have  been  forced  to  break  the  heart  of  my 
dear  Margaret,  and  tell  her  she  is  without  a 
shilling — without  a  home  ; — that  her  natural 
protector,  ruined  like  herself,  must  dig,  or 
beg,  for  her  daily  bread." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  be  calm,  William ;  nay, 
I  insist  upon  it  that    you  compose  your- 
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self/'  said  Hargreave,  leading  him  forcibly 
to  a  chair,  as  he  would  have  done  a  furious 
child  or  raving  lunatic. — "  You  are  not  your- 
self.— ^These  are  delusions — " 

The  over-excited  young  man  replied  by  a 
laugh  all  but  hysterical. 

"If  you  would  but  prove  to  me  that  I 
am  dreaming! — ^But  I  know  what  I  am 
saying. — I  am  as  sane  as  you  are. — ^This  is 

R Deanery,    Hargreave.      This  is  the 

day  of  my  father's  fiineral.  This  is  the 
very  room  where,  ten  days  ago,  he  enjoyed 
his  usual  health,  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
children,  the  esteem  of  his  flock.  I  am 
rational,  you  see.  My  mind  is  as  composed 
as  my  feelings  are  distracted." 

"  For  both  our  sakes,  then,  indulge  them 
less  wildly.  Confide  in  your  fiiend.  What 
has  thus  moved  you? — Some  one  has 
irritated  you. — Some  enemy  has  injured 
you." — 
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"  An  enemy  ?  No  1  The  being  whom 
next  to  God  I  loved  and  reverenced;  the 
being  who,  let  him  have  used  me  as  he 
may,  I  shall  learn  to  love  and  venerate 
again,  when  the  wounds  now  rankling  in  my  . 
heart  have  ceased  to  bleed.  My  father, 
Hargreave  ! — ^my  poor  father  —  apparently 
so  kind  and  generous, — my  poor,  poor 
father." 

Tears  now  relieved  his  anguish ;  tears  of 
which  his  companion  was  careful  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  course.  Having  wept  himself,  not 
into  composure,  but  into  exhaustion,  William 
commenced  an  explanation  of  his  miserable 
position ;  not  very  lucid  or  coherent  indeed, 
but  suflSciently  so  to  impress  the  mind  of 
Hargreave  with  heartfelt  compassion. 

"  This  is  a  grievous  history,  my  dearest 
William,"  said  he,  after  a  patient  hearing. 
"But  remember  that,  at  present,  you  have 
only  a  single  authority  for  its  authenticity. 
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The  Lazenbys  may  have  deceived  you, — may 
have  deceived  themselves.  I  know  that,  in 
some  transactions  he  had  with  them,  my 
fie^her  formed  no  great  opinion  of  their 
judgment.  Even  -supposing  the  worst — 
which  Heaven  avert! — why  need  you  des- 
pair?— ^You  have  resounjes  in  your  family. 
Lord  Mildenhall  cannot  but  provide  libt»rally 
for  the  nephew  and  niece  his  mean  instiga- 
tions have  so  wronged." 

"  Mean  once,  mean  ever. — Mv  uncle  will 
do  nothing  for  us.*' 

"  Your  brother  then — " 

"  Let  him  clejir  my  father's  memory  fi-om 
obloquy.     I  ask  no  more  of  him." 

"And  besides  these  resources,  vou  have 
youth,  health,  intellect.  Remember  the  motto 
of  the  princely  house  of  Gruthuys  which 
we  admired  so  much  last  yeiir  at  Bruges, — 
'  Plus  est  en  vous  !' — You  will  be  your 
own  benefactor — vour  sister's." 

VOL.    L  X 
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"  Hargreave !  I  feel  at  this  moment,  as 
if  every  good  angel  or  good  impulse  had 
deserted  me.  I  feel  as  if,  even  for  Aer,  I 
was  incapable  of  exertion." 

"You  feel  so  because  you  are  exhausted 
by  grief,  by  anxiety,  even  by  fasting.  You 
must  take  food — you  must  take  courage. 
You  must  quit  this  spot  till  you  are  more 
equal  to  look  your  trials  in  the  face." 

"  It  would  be  indeed  a  relief,"  said  Wil- 
liam, glancing  round  the  cheerless  room. 
"  But  people  situated  as  I  am  cannot  indulge 
their  inclinations.  Already,  1  am  a  prisoner. 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  see  Mathan  again 

before  I  leave  R .     I  cannot  break  mv 

word." 

"  Let  me  see  him  in  your  place." 

"  No,  he  wants  more  of  me  than  word  of 
mouth.  These  people,  these  Lazenbys,  are 
afraid,  forsooth,  lest  their  wretched  debtor 
should  escape  them.     They  want  to  tie  me 
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down  by  signature  to  a  discharge  of  my 
debt" 

''  But  even  that  could  be  as  easfly  under- 
taken from  Oak  HiU  as  from  this  house." 

'^They  don't  seem  to  entertain  so  much 
confidence  in  my  honour,"  said  William, 
bitterly.  "  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
aDow  me  to  quit  the  town." 

"  Not  quit  the  town  ?  Confound  them  ! 
But  you  cannot  have  understood  them 
rightly,"  said  Hargreave,  readily  conceiving 
that  his  companion's  exalted  state  of  feeling 
at  that  moment  might  lead  him  into  exagge- 
ration. "  At  all  events,  I  really  cannot  allow 
you  to  be  exposed  to  an  inter\iew  with 
Mathan.  I  will  start  this  moment  for 
Lazenby's  office,  and  undertake,  by  a  few 
words,  to  bring  the  old   man  to  a  sense  of 

decency." 

"  Why  should  yoUj  my  dear  fellow,  be 
embroiled  in  this  wretched  affair  !" 

X  2 
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"  It  is  no  case  of  embroiling.  The 
Lazenbys  are  our  attorneys  as  well  as  yours ; 
and  my  father's  business  is  worth  their 
utmost  consideration,  i  answer  for  it,  Wil- 
liam, that  you  will  hear  nothing  fiirther  from 
these  people  after  I  have  explained  the 
nature  of  your  situation." 

There  was  no  need  to  mortify  William 
Mordaunt's  harassed  feelings  at  that  moment, 
by  stating  that  he  intended  to  offer  his  own 
signature  as  security  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debt. 

"  If,  therefore,"  he  continued,  perceiving 
that  the  resolution  of  his  friend  was  waver- 
ing, "  if  I  bring  you  back  from  them  a  letter 
expressing  their  acquiescence  in  our  plan  of 

leaving  R this  night,  will  you  consent  to 

accompany  me.  to  Oak  Hill  ?  My  britschka 
with  posters  will  be  ready  for  us  in  an  hour. 
Dear  William! — be  persuaded. — Do  not  refuse 
your  friend !" 
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Resistance  would  have  been  difficult,  even 
in  a  less  exhausted  condition  of  mind  and 
body  than  that  of  William  Mordaimt.  He 
assented.  While  Hargreave  took  his  hat  and 
rushed  off  to  procure  from  old  Liazenby  a 
document  such  as  he  knew  he  should  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  William 
with  Harman's  somewhat  reluctant  aid,  pre- 
pared for  departure.  It  was  a  trying  effort. 
Though  the  servants  had  been  careful  to 
remove  out  of  sight  the  principal  personal 
effects  of  their  late  master,  a  thousand 
unconsidered  trifles  were  still  lying  about, 
replete  with  afflicting  associations :  a  favourite 
walking-stick,  on  whose  crutch  he  was  fond 
of  leaning ;  a  pair  of  furred  gloves,  which  he 
had  worn  on  the  morning  of  his  seizure ; 
a  blotting-book  in  which  there  still  remained 
impressions  of  his  tremulous  hand-writing. 
Heart-rending,  indeed,  to  lay  aside  for  ever 
these  vivid  traces  of  one  whose  memory  was 
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about  to  pass  away  like  the  shadow  of  a 
shade ! — 

He  was  standing  in  the  poor  Dean's 
dressing-room,  from  which  the  trestles  which 
had  supported  the  coffin  were  not  yet  re- 
moved, contemplating  with  tearful  eyes  a 
portrait  of  Margaret — a  water-colour  sketch 
completed  by  her  own  hand  as  a  birthday- 
gift  for  her  father  the  preceding  year, — when 
Hargreave  re-entered  the  room.  He  brought 
a  letter  from  Messrs.  Lazenby  and  Son 
containing  more  than  all  that  was  required 
to  set  his  friend  at  liberty ;  for,  in  addition 
to  expressions  of  perfect  confidence  in  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  power  and  will  to  discharge  their 
account,  it  offered  an  apology  for  what  they 
treacherously  called  the  "  over-zealous  impor- 
tunity of  their  head-clerk." 

"The  carriage,  my  dear  William,  is  at 
the  door  ;  and  Harman  assures  me  that 
your    portmanteau     and     dressing-box    are 
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packed,"  said  Hargreave,  who  had  wisely 
completed  every  arrangement  before  he  again 
consulted  the  option  of  his  friend. 

"  One  moment — one  little  moment,"  said 
William,  as  he  proceeded  to  secure  under 
lock  and  key  the  treasxu*es  valueless  to  all 
but  himself,  which  he  could  not  bear  to 
expose  to  the  careless  touch  of  servants. 
"  This  book,  in  daily  use  by  my  poor  father 
from  the  longest  day  I  can  remember, — my 
mother's  gift,  he  used  to  tell  me,  when  1  was 
a  boy — must  not  be  left  here — must  not 
—must  not  be  included  in  the  forthcoming 
sale  of  his  property.  Hargreave !"  cried 
he,  turning  round  with  impetuous  wildness 
towards  his  friend,  "  tell  me — set  my  mind 
at  ease — can  a  man  who  cruelly  neglects  his 
duties  and  betrays  his  children,  hope  for 
acceptance  at  the  hands  of  God? — I  tremble 
to  think  of  it  ?"— 

"And  to  think  of  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption !"     rejoined     Hargreave     gravely. 
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"We  are  enjoined  to  honour  and  obey  our 
parents,  not  to  judge  them.  As  you  have 
loved  yours  living,  love  him  still !  Between 
him  and  his  Maker  be  his  sentence.  It 
is  much  to  have  lived  and  died,  as  he  has 
done,  in  charity  with  all  mankind." 

William  heard,  but  heeded  not.  Enfeebled 
as  he  was,  however,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  like  a  child  from  the  room.  The  ser- 
vants, muffled  in  their  new  mourning,  stood 
afar  off,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  to  witness 
his  departure  from  the  desecrated  Deanery. 
They  were  still  panic-struck,  at  the  sudden 
break-up  of  the  family. — What  then  were 
the  sensations,  that  grievous  evening,  of  the 
homeless  children  of  the  Dean  ? 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Because  I  breathe  not  love  to  every  one, 
Nor  do  not  use  set  colours  for  to  weare  ; 
Nor  nourish  special  locks  of  vowed  hair ; 

Nor  give  each  tipeeck  a  full  p<Hnt  of  a  groan  ; 

The  courtly  nymphs  acquainted  with  the  moan 
Of  them  who  in  their  lips  Love's  standard  beare. 
What,  he  ?  say  they  of  me — now  dare  I  sweare 

He  cannot  love.     No,  no ! — Let  him  alone. 

SIB   PHILIP    SIDNBT. 


Let  no  one  depreciate  change  of  air  and 
scene  as  aUeviatiyes  of  human  affliction. 
The  world  created  for  our  use  was  fashioned 

TOL.   u.  B 
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with  a  merciful  regard  to  every  human  con- 
tingency ;  and  the  gleam  of  winter  sunshine 
which  scarcely  elicits  notice  from  the  pros- 
perous, may  have  been  vouchsafed  to  gild 
some  squalid  abode,  inaccessible  to  earthly 
pity ;  to  irradiate  the  couch  of  the  dying,  or 
penetrate  the  gloomy  depths  of  a  desponding 
heart. 

Oak  Hill  was  a  pleasant  place: — one  of 
those  gardens  of  Eden  which  embellish  the 
shores  of  the  Medina — the  Pactolus  of 
modem  luxury. 

Most  civilised  coimtries  exhibit  some  safety- 
valve  for  the  effervescence  of  their  superfluous 
wealth.  Among  the  bulbous  Dutch,  tulips 
have  been  taught  to  germinate  into  auriferous 
bloom  :  —  among  the  maritime  Britons, 
yachting  helps  to  relieve  the  overcharged 
pocket.  And  for  such  millionnaireSy  gentle 
or  very  simple,  as  fancy  that  because  no 
game  is  on  the  wing  in  the  month  of  July, 
canvas  and  bunting  should  be  flying.  Oak 
Hill  creates  a  Paradise  on  earth. 
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GeneraQy  speaking,  these  yachting  villas 
present  a  blank,  except  during  the  season  of 
regattas.  In  the  interim,  people  forget  them 
as  completely  as  they  do  the  Moors  in  Octo- 
ber; or  Switzerland  when  the  glaciers  are 
double-iced.  But  in  every  season  of  the  year, 
Oak  Hill  is  a  beautiful  spot:  the  shimmer 
of  the  Solent  shining  through  its  shrubberies 
of  evergreens,  and  adorning  the  earth  with 

Un  pezzo  del  cid  caduto  in  terra, 

possesses  a  peculiar  charm. 

William  Mordaunt,  who  had  seen  the  place 
only  when  the  feshionable  and  foolish  were 
contaminating  its  delicious  scenery  by  their 
Latakia,  and  rendering  it  ridiculous  by  their 
exaggerated  pea  jackets  and  sou'  westers, 
was  astonished  to  find  when,  after  some  days 
quiet  sojoiun  there,  he  ventured  forth  into 
the  groimds,  how  pure  and  beautiful  they 
appeared  under  the  influence  of  that  genial 
spring-time.      A  precocious  May  was  bloom- 

B  2 
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ing  at  Oak  Hill,  when  February  was  sleeting 
dsewhere. 

The  mildness  of  the  atmosphere  even 
sanctioned  the  ouit-of-door  lounging,  which 
is  the  pleasantest  of  human  idlenesses. 
For  Nature  wakes  firom  her  torpor  in  that 
sunny  island  earlier  than  in  other  English 
latitudes;  and  William  Mordmmt  heaved 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief  when  he  contrasted  the 
sunny  lawn  with  the  smoky  market-place 
of  R— . 

We  have,  all  learned,  by  heart  or  by  rote, 
Wordsworth's  sonnet  against  subjection  to 
sublunary  t^ngs.  We  have  all  repeated 
after  him,  that 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us.     Early  and  late 
Getting  or  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers  ; 
Nothing  we  see  of  nature  that  is  ours : 

which  may  be  true  in  our  days  of  mirth  and 
pastime  :  but  in  sadder  mcmients,  we  turn 
towards  her  and  daim  our  inheritance,  as 
a  hurt  child  flies  back  for  consolation  to  its 
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mother's  bosom.  By  the  elastic  atmosphere 
and  bahny  beauty  of  Oak  Hill,  the  wounded 
spirit  of  William  M(M*daunt  was  inexpressibly 
comforted.  As  he  watched  the  white  sea 
birds  wheeling  about  over  the  bkie  waters, 
like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  he  ^  blessed  them 
b  their  loveliness/'  till  the  burthen  of  his 
woe  seemed  lightened. 

Hargreave  was  wise  enough  and  kind 
enough  to  leave  him  unmolested.  Alone, 
among  those  green  dells  and  breezy  lawns, 
the  mourner  was  able  to  conmiune  with 
himself;  and  by  degrees,  instead  of  dwelling 
repiningly  on  the  past,  to  take  thought 
against  evil  to  come.  He  was  prepared  for 
the  worst;  but  till  Reginald  arrived,  who 
was  to  surmise  its  limits  ?  If  his  uncle  and 
brother  undertook  to  defray  the  surplus  debt 
which  the  sale  of  his  father's  property  was 
insufficient  to  cover,  he  asked  no  more.  He 
could  go  to  India,  in  a  civil  or  military 
capacity;  or  he  was  willing  to  undertake 
any    decent    employment    at    home.       But 
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the  misery  tugging  at  his  heart,  the  difficulty 
which  rendered  his  brother's  disposition 
towards  his  family  so  vital  to  its  welfiBu:^, 
regarded  Margaret.  Unless  the  newly- 
married  couple  was  prepared  to  love  and 
cherish  her,  what  was  to  become  of  that 
gently  nurtured  and  gentle  natured  girl,  so 
ill-prepared  to  make  her  way  along  the  flinty 
paths  of  poverty. 

Margaret,  Margaret !  He  seemed  to  see 
her  again,  arriving  in  her  childish  pride  at 
Bassingdon  ; — ^gradually  laying  aside  her 
finery,  and  softening  into  a  loving  sister; 
like  some  angel  of  light  throwing  off  its 
disguise,  a  guest  in  the  humble  tents  of  the 
heathen.  He  seemed  to  see  her  again, 
ministering,  in  her  womanly  love,  to  the 
father  she  had  so  dutifully  loved.  He  dreaded 
to  look  fnrther.  He  dreaded  to  imagine  her 
poor,  humbled,  lonely ;  compelled  to  obtain 
food  and  raiment  by  dependance  on  the 
reluctant  humanity  of  others ;  or,  worse  stiU, 
by  a  distasteftd  marriage.  "  Better  hadst  thou 
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died  in  infancy,  dear  Margaret,"  was  his 
inward  cry,  "  and  slept  in  peace  by  thy 
mother's  side  !" — 

He  was  chewing  the  cud  of  these  bitter 
fimdes,  peering  down  upon  the  glassy  sea 
from  a  lofty  seat  among  the  pine-trees,  around 
which  the  spring  flowers  were  already  burst- 
ing into  bloom;  when  he  found  that  his 
friend  had  taken,  unobserved,  a  place  by  his 
side.  Dick  Hargreave  seemed  instinctively  to 
guess  that  there  were  reflections  from  which 
it  was  expedient  he  should  be  diverted. 

"What  a  fortunate  change  of  weather, 
my  dear  Bill, — what  a  divine  spring  day !" 
said  he,  taking  the  cigar  from  his  mouth. 
"Why  on  earth  should  invalids  attempt  a 
long  rugged  journey  to  Italy  in  quest  of 
health,  when  such  sunny  nooks  as  these 
are  to  be  found  at  home !" 

Concluding  that  he  alluded  to  Lord  Mil- 
denhall,  William  replied  that  sick  people 
were  usually  driven  to  Italy  by  physicians 
who  foimd  them  troublesome  patients  ;  or  by 
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their  own  family,  weary  of  the  sameness  of 
hcmie. 

"  I  verily  believe,"  he  added  "  that  my 
cousin  Anne  and  her  mother  planned  my 
uncle's  exile  only  to  entice  Reginald  away 
from  all  of  us ;  and  get  the  marriage  hurried 
over  where  he  was  safe  from  influence  and 
remonstrance." 

"  You  do  not  entertain  a  very  flattering 
impression  of  your  sister-in-law." 

"The  most  self-seeking  pragmatical  crea- 
ture : — ^the  pattern  young  lady  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mildenhall  Abbey.  Her  elder 
sisters  were  good-himioured,  harmless  women, 
content  to  marry  squires,  and,  as  the  story 
books  say,  live  happy  ever  afterwards.  But 
Anne,  on  the  strength  of  a  certain  sedateness 
of  self-esteem,  set  up  for  a  superior  woman. 
Assert  such  a  position  gravely  and  obstinately, 
and  fools  will  always  be  found  to  come  and 
bow  to  it.  She  has  imposed  upon  Regy — 
who  looks  up  to  her  as  infallible.  But  as  even 
a  boy,   she   did    not   think  it  worth   while 
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to  make  up  to  mCj  I  saw  through  her  preten- 
sions. I  used  to  call  her  Professor  Nancy : 
fw  which  she  detested  me  as  I  deserved." 

''Her  nature  may  soften,  now  that  her 
purpose  is  accomplished,"  said  Hargreave, 
eztenuatin^y.  "  Yonder  ship  does  not  strain 
and  creak  now  she  is  riding  at  anchor; 
though  she  probably  made  hersdf  disagree- 
able enough  in  contest  with  a  he^  wind." 

''  Anne  Mordaunt  has  certainly  managed 
to  anchor  herself  in  pleasant  waters !"  rejoined 
William.  "  Nor  can  I  blame  her  for  having 
dung  to  the  possession  of  Mildenhall 
Abbey." 

"A  noble  old  place,  they  say.  I  was 
shooting  with  Harry  Hartwell  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, last  year ;  and  was  struck  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  woods  glooming  in  the 
horizon." 

''The  finest  timber  in  England  1  One 
proof  among  many  that  the  Mildenhalls  have 
long  expected  to  retain  the  property  by 
marriage,    in    their   branch   of  the  family, 
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is  the  liberality  with  which  my  unde  has 
dealt  with  those  same  woods.  He  has  brought 
them  up  far  better  than  his  daughters." 

"A  peer  of  the  reakn  who  looks  to  his 
oaks  instead  of  The  Oaks,  does  some  good  in 
his  generation,"  said  Dick  Hargreave,  drily. 

"  True  enough !  But  he  would  do  as 
much  good,  and  look  the  character  better, 
as  Lord  Mildenhall's  forester,  than  as  Lord 
Mildenhall's  self,"  retorted  William.  "So 
different  from  my  father ! — My  father  was 
such  a  thorough  gentleman  in  air  and  habits. 
He  would  have  been  indeed  in  his  place  at 
the  Abbey. — He  would  have  done  honour 
to  his  position." 

Dick  Hargreave  respected  the  filial  piety 
of  his  friend  too  sincerely  to  hint  that  the 
late  Dean  was  of  all  men  the  least  competent 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  great  landed  pro- 
prietor, or  that  the  woods  of  Mildenhall 
would  probably  have  imdergone  some  combing 
under  his  sway. 

"I    have    so   often — God    forgive   me — 
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looked  forward  to  welcome  vou  hereafter  at 
the  Abbev,"  resumed  Wilfiam.  "  Mv  mide's 
state  was  some  justificatioiL  But  I  so  longed 
to  show  you  the  fNcture  gaUen*,  containing 
the  finest  Leljs  and  Knellers  extant  except 
m  the  roval  collections." 

m 

'*  Shall  I  shock  you  by  owning  that  I  don't 
care  a  straw  for  either  ?^  replied  his  com- 
panion. '*  Fm  afraid  I  have  no  genius  for  the 
Fine  Arts.  My  sisters  declare  (having  closed 
all  the  doors  and  windows  first,  and  even  then 
they  say  it  in  a  whisper,)  that  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  Manchester  taint  in  my  plebeian  blood." 

"But  Sir  Thomas  is  a  decided  dilletante." 

"Not  more  so  than  myself.  The  old 
pictures  you  admire  so  much  at  Dursley 
were  thrown  into  the  sale  of  the  house  and 
fiimiture  by  the  Duke  of  Hereford's  agent. 
My  father  buys  only  the  works  of  living 
artists." 

"No  stigma  on  his  taste,  I  hope?  I 
would  as  soon  have  a  Turner  as  a  Claude^ 
— sooner  a  Landseer  than  a  Snyders." 
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"  Ours  are  neither  Turners  nor  Landseers. 
Even  to  me  they  appear  gaudy,  dauby  things. 
But  you  should  hear  Sir  Claude  Fanshawe 
on  the  subject !  On  our  first  acquaintance, 
he  thought  us  improvable  people, — ^people 
who  might  be  licked  into  shape.  My  father 
has  an  air  of  candour  and  amenability  which 
imposes  upon  your  very  clever  men  ;  and  Sir 
Claude  did  not  see  into  the  obstinacy  and 
absolutism  of  his  character." 

William  remonstrated.  His  heart  was  not 
in  a  state,  just  then,  to  hear  "governors" 
lightly  spoken  of. 

"Your  magnanimity  is  thrown  away, 
Bill,"  persisted  Dick.  "My  father  would 
be  proud  to  hear  himself  called  obstinate 
and  opinionated.  He  regards  these  qualities  as 
the  strong  points  of  his  character.  But  to 
return  to  Sir  Claude.  The  first  time  he 
dined  with  us  in  town,  he  took  my  father  to 
task  about  his  pictures,  like  an  usher  blowing 
up  a  schoolboy  for  a  foul  copy.  As  a 
Trustee    of    the    National    Gallery,    and    a 
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Director  of  the  British  Institution,  &c.,  &c., 
he  fdt  it  his  duty  to  reprove  the  rich  calico- 
printer  for  bis  depraTity  of  taste." 

"  He  surely  did  not  venture  ?*' — 

"  Why  not  ?  To  mortify  his  rich,  upstart 
host,  consoled  Sir  Claude  for  his  own  empty 
pockets.  My  father,  however,  stood  up 
bravely  for  his  pictures,  and  talked  about  his 
ihity  of  patronising  rising  merit,  in  a  <« 
quoque  tone  that  was  highly  edifying  to  the 
company." 

"  My  dear  Dick !" 

"  But  mark  the  result !  Sir  Claude, 
finding  that  his  hectoring  did  not  pay — 
though  Barty  Tomlinson  has  since  made  it 
answer  tolerably  in  our  house — ^foimd  out, 
before  the  following  season,  that  the  pictiu^ 
were  wonderfully  toned  down.  *  After  all, 
my  dear  Hargreave,'  I  heard  him  say  to  my 
fiither,  with  undaunted  assurance,  '  you  were 
fight,  and  I  was  wrong,  about  those  pictures. 
/  judged   them  when  just   taken  from  the 
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easel,  and  thought  them  a  little  crude.  They 
are  turning  out  all  you  foresaw  in  them !' 
which  my  father  swallowed,  as  he  does  too 
much  of  Sir  Claude's  humbug,  whether 
administered  in  strychnine  or  molasses." 

"  You  don't  seem  over  partial  to  Herbert 
Fanshawe's  father." 

**  Still  less  to  Herbert  Fanshawe's  father's 
son.  I  like  his  company.  No  one  amuses 
me  more.  His  high  animal  spirits  enliven 
my  dull  nature.  But  I  am  instinctively  on 
my  guard  against  him.  It  would  never 
surprise  me  to  find  Herbert  Fanshawe's 
hand  in  my  pocket,  or  his  dagger  in  my 
back  I" 

"You  are  too  hard  upon  him,"  pleaded 
William,  gravely. 

"  I  trust  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  I 
watched  him  closely  at  one  time ;  because  I 
had  been  the  means  of  introducing  him  into 
our  family  circle,  and  perceived  that  he  enter- 
tained some  intention  of  making  it  his  own." 
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"Of  course,  by  marrying  one  of  your 
sisters." 

"He  affected  to  be  much  struck  by 
Emma ;  and  I  feared  she  might  be  in  some 
danger  from  his  ingratiating  mamiers." 

"  The  affair  is  off,  then  ?" 

"It  never  was  what  is  called  on.  And 
Emma  is  clearly  not  of  a  romantic  turn,  for 
she  has  just  announced  to  me  her  engagement 
to  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe." 

"  The  new  member  for  R ?" 

"Precisely.  They  are  to  be  married  at 
Easter." 

William  hastily  offered  his  congratulations. 
He  wanted  to  resume  their  previous  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Herbert  Fanshawe,  I  fancy,"  said  he,  "  is 
still  at  Paris." 

"  Ay !  with  Sir  Claude.  He  could  scarcely 
be  in  worse  company.  Your  father,  Mor- 
daunt,  may  have  been  an  imprudent  man. 
Mine  may  not  know  a  Guido  from  a  Raphael ; 
nay,  may  be  as  absolute  as  a  Turk.     But,  by 
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Jove !  I  would  as  soon  have  Jonatiian  Wild 
for  a  parent  as  Sir  Claude  Fanshawe  1  Her* 
bert's  faults  are  wholly  of  his  inoculating. 
Sir  Claude  is  an  archetype  of  modem  hypo* 
crisy — a  concentration  of  diplomatic  tact 
With  him,  the  Decalogue  is  superseded  by 
an  eleventh  commandment,  of  'Thou  shalt 
not  be  found  out*  ** 

"You  are  strangely  bitto",  Dick,  about 
these  Fanshawes," 

"  Am  I  ?  Perhaps  I  am.  But  I  have  no 
reason — that  is,  I  have  no  right  to  be  so. 
How  gloriously  that  steamer  is  rounding  off 
Calshot !"  said  he  abruptly,  pointing  out  a 
first-rate  Oriental,  which  was 

Walking  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 

"*  What  a  noble  object ! — What  a  triumph 
of  human  ingenuity." — 

"I  suppose  I  shall  learn  to  say  so,  if  I 
realise  my  hope  of  a  cadetship,"  rejoined 
William.     "An   overland   mail   that  brings 
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me  news  in  India  from  Margaret,  will  seem  a 
finer  vessel  than  the  Victoiy." 

"It  would  almost  reconcile  me,  on  the 
contraiy,  to  Eastern  exile/'  observed  Dick 
Hargieave,  ^to  be  secure  against  receiving 
letters  above  once  a  month." 

**  Lettere  of  business,  perhaps ;  not  letters 
from  a  sister.' 

^Letters  from  my  sisters  are  dryer  than 
die  dryest  ever  concocted  in  Great  St* 
Helen's.  TTiey  are  not  Miss  Mordaunts, 
nor  am  I,  you  will  say.  Miss  Mordaunt's 
brother.  You  must  have  seen  how  little  my 
sisters  care  about  me.  Emma,  especially, 
regards  me  as  a  dead-weight  on  the  prospects 
of  the  family." 

"  If  you  speak  seriously,  you  are  un- 
just" 

''  I  speak  quite  seriously,  and  am  as  just 
as  Aristides.  At  Dursley,  I  am  looked  upon 
as  a  cub.  ('  An  unmitigated  snob'  is  Barty 
Toralinson's  name  for  the  disorder.)  The 
worst   of  it  is,   their  female  fnends  derive 

VOL.    II.  c 
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from  them  the  same  estunate  of  my  merits. 
Whatever  fair  face  arrives  at  Dursley,  is 
sure  to  frowD  upon  me,  or  smile  ironically, 
before  many  days  are  over.  Now  own  the 
truth,  Mordaunt!  Did  not  your  sister  tell 
you,  on  her  return  home  from  our  house, 
how  great  a  brute  she  thought  me  ?" — 

The  question  was  a  trying  one.  For 
William  was  a  poor  dissembler;  and  had 
not  forgotten  how  exactly  Margaret's  opinion 
coincided  with  the  conjectures  of  his  friend. 

"  It  would  be  scarcely  fair,"  said  he, 
"to  reveal  a  yoimg  lady's  confidence.  But 
I  may  say,  without  indiscretion,  that  Mar- 
garet is  the  most  lenient  of  human  judges. 
Margaret  thinks  no  one  a  brute.  She  is 
apt  to  entertain  only  kindly  impressions." 

Whether  this  ambiguous  sentence  satisfied 
Dick  Hargreave's  misgivings  would  be  hard 
to  say ;  for  he  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
was  knocking  out  the  ashes  of  his  cigar 
against  the  bole  of  the  pine-tree  over- 
shading   it. 
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"  Besides,**  continued  William,  relieved  on 
finding  the  eyes  of  his  friend  directed 
elsewhere,  "  you  exaggerate  your  own 
Orsonism.  You  get  so  much  into  the 
habit  of  calling  yourself  Bruin,  that  to 
justify  your  words,  you  are  fain  to  behave 
as  such." 

"You  would  prefer  to  have  me  quoting 
French  novels,  mouthing  German  ballads, 
and  painting  in  pastel  ?"  replied  Dick.    "  No, 


nol- 


rd  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 


than  such  a  Fanshawe  !'* 

"I  would  willingly  see  you  less  addicted 
to  wearing  your  seamy  side  outwards !"  replied 
his  fiiend.  "And  I  will  tell  you  why,  if 
you  wish  it— Shall  I  tell  you?— Dare  I 
ten  you?"— 

Dick  Hargreave  smilingly  defied  him  to 

say  his  worst. 
"Because  you  enjoy    so    many    worldly 

c  2 
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advantages^  that  many  of  the  envious  will  not 
scruple  to  call  you — ^*  he  paused. 

«  To  call  me—" 

"  Puf^e  proud  /" 

'*  By  Jove  1  you  hare  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
had  trodden  upon  an  adder !"  cried  Har^ 
greave,  starting  and  laughing.  ^'  Money 
enters  so  little  into  my  personal  calculations, 
that  I  should  have  as  soon  expected  to  find 
myself  called  a  soothsayer  1  But  the  hint 
will  not  be  wasted ;  and  I  heartily  thank  you. 
But  who  have  we  here  ?  By  all  that's  awfid, 
Robert,  with  the  letter  bag !  Pandora's  box, 
my  dear  Mordaunt,  of  which  I  have  not  the 
key  in  my  pocket.  Our  day's  pleasure  is 
over.  Come  with  me  into  the  house ;  and  let 
us  make  oursdves  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 
As  Herbert  Fanshawe  is  fond  of  quoting 
from  Henri  HI.,  •  Venons  cL  la  crois^e^  mon 
mignon  :  et   ennuyons-nous — ennuyons^aus 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A  mean  and  dreamlike  trade  of  greed  and  guile. 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear — too  wicked  for  a  smile. 

COLKRIDQB. 


Maroaret  Mordaunt,  meanwhile,  was 
welcomed  by  the  female  portion  of  the  Har- 
greave  £stmily  with  the  tenderness  due  to  her 
affliction ;  and  by  Sir  Thomas,  with  the  con- 
sideration due  to  the  imaginary  heiresship  he 
had  assigned  her.  As  sister  to  the  future 
Lord  Mildenball,  she  was  nearly  as  worthy  to 
become  his  daughter-in-law,  as  though  her 
father  had  survived  the  Viscount. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  or  College 
of  Arms,  might  still  convert  her  into  the 
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Honourable  Miss  Mordaunt;  and  that  the 
Honourable  Miss  Mordaunt  should  merge 
in  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Hargreave,  he  was 
fully  determined.     The  escutcheons  recently 

exhibited  at  the  gorgeous  funeral  in  R 

Cathedral,  seemed  to  have  dazzled  his  eyes ; 
and  having  returned  immediately  after  it  to 
Dursley  Park,  no  sinister  rumours  had  as  yet 
reached  his  ears. 

He  resented,  therefore,  his  son's  absence 
from  home  at  a  crisis  highly  favourable  to 
his  matrimonial  projects.  Margaret's  heart 
was  so  softened  by  grief,  and  her  gentle 
beauty  just  then  so  touching,  that  Sir  Thomas 
thought  it  impossible  for  even  the  rugged 
Richard  to  preserve  his  indiflference. 

"  Richard,  it  seems,  took  himself  oflF  to 
town,  the  moment  my  excellent  friend  the 
Dean  was  consigned  to  the  grave,"  said  he, 
addressing  his  wife.  "  Pray  write  to  him 
immediately.  Lady  Hargreave.  Write  to 
him  in  Berkeley  Square ;  and  say  I  require 
him  at  home.     Let  him  know  that  Sir  Hurst 
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Clitheroe  will  be  here  early  next  week ;  and 
that  the  family  must  be  collected  to  receive 
him." 

To  Berkeley  Square,  accordingly.  Lady 
Hargreaye  addressed  one  of  her  mollified 
editions  of  the  ukase  of  the  autocrat  of 
Dursley.  And  though,  when  forwarded  to 
Oak  HiH,  the  threat  of  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe's 
indignation  at  his  absence  produced  little 
effect  on  Dick  Hargreave,  the  letter  was 
welcome,  as  containmg  allusions  to  Mar- 
garet. 

^^  Miss  Mordaxmt  is  still  absorbed  in  afflic- 
tion," wrote  Lady  Hargreave.  "But  we 
leave  her  to  herself,  hoping  she  will  learn 
submission  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  in  duty  bound.  She  has  not 
left  her  room,  where  your  sisters  sit  with 
her  an  hour  morning,  and  evening.  It  wiH 
be  inconvenient  should  she  long  continue  so 
low.  For  when  Sir  Hurst  arrives,  we  must 
of  course  see  company,  in  order  to  introduce 
him  to  our  neighbours." 
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Though  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  leaving 
Oak  Hill,  the  sedusion  of  which  had  proved 
so  tranquillising  to  the  excited  nerves  of  his 
fijend,  Dick  Hargreave  instantly  determined 
to  obey  his  fiather's  injunctbns.  Better  he 
should  be  on  the  spot  to  exerdse  his  in- 
flurace,  such  as  it  was,  over  his  family,  to 
secure  poor  Margaret  from  molestation.  He 
was  afraid — he  was  grievously  afraid — that 
when  the  real  position  of  the  Mordaunts' 
afiairs  came  to  be  known  at  Dursley,  they 
would  sink  from  demi-gods  into  mor- 
tals. 

At  R ,  the  downfall  of  the  family  was 

ahready  complete.  The  reaction  of  all  ground- 
less excitements  is  extravagant ;  and  the  once 
popular  Dean,  originally  indebted  for  his 
reputation  of  sanctity  to  a  bald  head,  a 
Roman  profile,  and  lymphatic  temperament, 
had  been  at  once  decanonized  as  an  impostor. 
The  word  is  a  hard  one ;  but  it  was  uttered 
without  compunction  by  the  hardest  among 
the  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
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teen    inhabitants    oi   R ,   the    man^- 

changers  of  its  Temple,  and  Pharisees  of  its 
Cathedral  Close. 

With  the  exaggeration  usual  to  provincial 
gossipi  it  was  reported  that  jthe  Dean  had 
died  enormously  in  debt;  having  spent  his 
diildrens'  fortunes,  and  made  on  his  death- 
bed a  fraudulent  assignment  of  a  policy  of 
insurance  to  his  London  solicitors.  ''  He 
had  died  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  complete 
crash,  and  public  exposure; — jtist  in  time — 
conveniently  in  time." — Some  people  hinted 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  inquest.  The 
medical  moi  were  heard  to  whisper,  that  the 
&mily  and  confidential  servants  of  the  de- 
ceased had  frustrated  their  remedies,  and 
refused  a  post  mortem  examination.  ''No 
one  but  the  son  and  valet  of  Dean  Mordaunt 
had  been  admitted  into  his  room.  Nay,  Mr. 
Mathan,  the  universally-respected  clerk  of 
Lazenby  and  Son,  had  found  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mr. 
William  Mordaunt ;  so  careful  was  he  not  to 
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leave  the  body  a  moment  imwatched.  If 
that  was  not  suspicious,  they  should  like  to 
know  what  was  I — Between  fiiends,  there 
certainly  ought  to  have  been  an  inquest." 
An  inquest,  on  suspidon  of  felo  de  se^  upon 
a  man  restrained  through  life  by  fear  of  per- 
sonal risk,  from  taking  a  second  teaspoonful 
of  magnesia ! — 

The  scandal,  however,  was  not  the  less 
prevalent  for  its  absurdity ;  and  though  the 
Cathedral  Close  preserved  a  dignified  silence, 
it  transpired,  through  the  Lazenbys,  that 
Archdeacon  Pleydell,  the  unloving  friend  of 
the  late  Dean,  had  declined  the  executorship 
assigned  by  his  will.  Again,  the  chorus  of 
the  nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
was  heard  to  cry  that  if  that  was  not  suspi- 
cious, they  should  like  to  know  what  was  ! 

Priggins  and  Bradyll,  the  haberdashers, 
overlooking  the  amount  of  mode  and  crape  they 
had  furnished  for  the  funeral,  began  to  jot  up 
what  they  had  lost  by  closing  their  shop  for 
a  couple  of  hours ;  and  the  minor  performers 
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in  that  pompous  pageant,  hearing  it  reported 
that  not  a  shilling  of  remuneration  would  be 
forthcoming,  began  to  grumble  in  attorneys' 
offices,  and  damomr  in  ale-houses,  about  the 
imposition  practised  on  them,  and  the  evil 
example  of  the  Church. 

Such  was  the  order  of  the  day  at  R , 

as  reported  at  Dursley,  by  Sir  Hurst  Ch'the- 
roe,  on  his  arrival  from  a  passing  visit  to  his 
constituents ;  and  the  picture  lost  nothing 
by  the  hand  which  undertook  to  paint  it. 

Sir  Hurst  was  a  man  as  specifically  the 
growth  of  the  times  we  live  in,  as  an  eel  of 
the  mud.  Bom  of  an  obscure  north  country 
family  and  bred  to  the  law,  he  had  succeeded 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  intervening 
relatives,  to  a  moderate  competence ;  and,  at 
fifty  years  of  age,  found  himself  beginning 
life  anew,  as  a  gentleman,  after  fagging 
through  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  country 
attorney.  Most  men  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  take  the  goods  the  gods  provided,  and 
enjoy  their  otium  without  dignitate  for  the 
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remainder  of  their  days.  But  Clitheroe,  like 
a  Yankee  who  takes  to  whittling  his  maho- 
gany table  rather  than  leave  his  fingers  idle, 
was  essentially  a  man  of  business,  and  miser- 
able out  of  sight  of  an  ink-bottle«  Eyen  'sizes 
and  sessions  were  insufficient  to  occupy  his 
morbid  activity  of  mind;  and,  as  chairman 
of  one  thrivmg  railway  company,  and  share- 
holder  in  a  dozen  others,  he  contrived  to 
double  his  occupations  and  his  fortune.  His 
name  was  stereotyped  in  county  newspapers. 
After  officiating  as  High  Sheriff,  and  being 
knighted  at  the  head  of  a  deputation,  he  was 
now  very  generally  mistaken  for  an  indepen- 
dent country  gentleman. 

An  independent  country  gentleman  natu- 
rally finds  his  way  into  Parliament ;  and,  in 
process  of  time,  obtains  currency  in  the  Lon- 
don dubs  and  political  circles.  But  though 
the  initials  M.P.  affixed  to  the  name  of  Sir 
Hurst,  in  some  degree  obUterated  the  igno- 
miny of  knighthood,  in  his  own  county, 
he  still  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  seat 
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F(»tuney  in  the  shape  ai  a  ptrliamen- 
tary  agent,  discovered  a  vacancy  for  him  at 

R ;  and  the  finee  and  independent  electors, 

inchided  in  the  aggr^ate  oi  9,713  souls,  were 
dd^hted  to  be  represented  by  a  Sir  Hurst 
Anybody,  who  talked  as  if  his  lungs  were  of 
caoutchouc,  and  psiid  his  way  as  freely  as  is 
usual  wilii  people  of  fluctuating  income. 
Having  become  their  re(Miesentative  by  a  job, 
they  were  not  afraid  of  finding  him  incon- 
veniently consdendous ;  and  there  was  ac- 
cordingly much  sympathy  of  sentiment 
between  the  borough  and  its  member. 

The  first  landed  proprietor  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  to  extend  a  hand  to  the  new  comer, 
was  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave.  For  Sir  Thomas 
was  not  sorry  to  propitiate  a  supporter  in  the 
House;  and  understood  the  advantage  of 
being  on  good  terms  with  a  nobody  who 
wanted  to  become  somebody  by  dint  of 
stirring  up  the  miasma  of  stagnant  abuses, 
and  pretending  to  cleanse  with  a  dusting- 
brush  the  Augean  stable  of  political  oHTupdon. 
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Fraternize  they  did,  therefore,  and  readily. 
Sir  Hurst  CHtheroe,  M.P.,  was  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  hospitality  of  Dursley  Park. 
Aware  that  the  social  position  he  wished  to 
acquire,  is  never  substantiated  without  a  wife 
and  family  to  perfect  its  cubic  structure,  he 
had  long  been  on  the  look-out  for  an  alter 
idem ;  and  a  Lady  Clitheroe,  obtained  from 
such  a  school  as  that  of  Dursley,  would  be 
indeed  a  godsend.  It  consoled  him  for  the 
half  dozen  rebuffs  he  had  sustained  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  when,  after  a  fortnight's 
courtship  in  rainy,  home-staying  weather,  and 
having  satisfied  Sir  Thomas  that  his  income 
amounted  to  a  sufficient  number  of  thousands 
a-year,  the  fair  Emma  accepted  his  hand. 
Wounded  vanity,  smarting  under  the  desertion 
of  Herbert  Fanshawe,  pleaded  successfully  in 
his  favour;  nor  could  white  favours  and  a 
diamond  neckclace  have  presented  themselves 
more  opportunely. 

Sir  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  de- 
lighted with  his  future  son-in-law.     Between 
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them  there  was  similarity  of  taste,  and  sym- 
pathy of  pursuit.  Both  were  intensely 
.  greedy  of  fitmily  aggrandisement.  Both 
delighted  in  despatch  of  business.  Both 
fancied  that  consorting  with  great  people  was 
a  step  towards  achieving  greatness.  Both 
were  pious  worshippers  at  the  altar-stone  of 
Baal.  The  Baronet  would  have  been  better 
pleased  had  the  knight  been  a  little  more 
than  ten  years  his  jimior.  But  that  was 
Emma's  affair;  and  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe's 
patent  ventilatmg  peruke  was  so  artistic  and 
so  becoming,  and  his  garrulous  activity 
endowed  him  with  so  jaunty  an  air,  that, 
since  the  days  of  the  Prince  Regent,  never 
was  middle-aged  gentleman  so  juvenile. 

Such  was  the  individual  who,  little  sur- 
mising the  views  of  Sir  Thomas  upon  his 
afflicted  guest,  announced,  with  contemptuous 
commiseration,  that  she  was  a  pauper. 
While  the  servants  were  still  in  attendance, 
he  talked  of  Dean  Mordaunt's  affairs  as 
coolly  as  he  would  have  done  of  some  em- 
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barrassed  railway  line ;  adding,  that  nothing 
better  dmn  insolvency  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected of  a  poor,  inert,  yea-nay,  hypochon- 
driac, like  the  Dean;  governed  by  upper 
servants,  and  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  an 
aoooont-book. 

The  Haigreaves  were  hmror-stmck ;  and 
as  the  tale  of  ruin  gradually  develq)ed  and 
oonfirmed  itself,  the  failure  of  the  Will  Cause 
— the  estrangement  of  the  insurance  money 
— the  revival  of  Lord  Mildenhall — Sir 
Tliomas  began  to  feel  that  he  had  been 
swindled.  Though  certainly  no  one  had 
taken  him  in  but  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave,  he 
was  furious  against  his  deceiver.  His  first 
care,  however,  was  to  prevent  his  disappoint- 
ment from  becoming  apparent.  He  chose 
to  maintain  his  superiority  by  remaining 
infallible  in  the  eyes  of  his  son-in4aw.  The 
amount  of  their  comparative  fortunes  was 
matter  for  arithmetic.  The  striking  of  their 
mental  balance  must  depend  upon  himself. 

'*  Let  me  ask  you  as  a  favour,  my  dear 
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Sir  Hurst/'  said  he,  '^to  keep  this  unhappy 
business  as  dose  as  you  can,  particularly  in 
{R'esence  of  the  servants ;  who  might  convey 
nunours  on  the  subject  to  Miss  Mordaunt's 
attendant  I  need  not  tcU  you  that  I  have 
long  been  pretty  well  aware  of  the  state  of 
poor  Dean  Mordaunt's  afiairs.  But  so 
annous  am  I  to  prevent  the  feelings  of 
any  member  of  the  family  from  being 
annoyed,  that  I  have  not,  even  to  my  own, 
confided  my  alarm." 

"  No !  that  I  am  sure  you  have  not, 
my  dear !"  confirmed  Lady  Hargrcave, 
eagerly.  "  I  always  fancied,  on  the  contrary, 
that  poor,  dear  Miss  Mordaunt  was  an 
heiress." 

"  So  did  we  all,"  added  Julia.  "  When 
the  Dean  first  came  to  Dursley,  you  stipu- 
lated, papa,  that  every  possible  attention 
should  be  paid  to  his  daughter.  You  told 
mc   to  make  her  feel  at  home  among  us." 

"  We  owe  the  utmost  delicacy,  my  dear, 
to  merit  in  distress." 

VOL.   !!•  D 
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"And  I  recollect  you  desired  that  she 
might  have  the  blue  silk  rooms,"  added 
Lady  Hargreave;  "which  had  never  been 
used  before,  except  for  Lady  Delavile  and 
Lady  Fitzmorton !" 

"But  do  you  suppose,  papa,"  inquired 
Enuna,  whose  growing  importance  as  a 
bride  elect,  entitled  her  to  ask  questions, 
"  that,  though  you^  who  know  most  things, 
suspected  all  was  not  right  at  the  Deanery, 
poor  Margaret  herself  is  aware  of  the 
truth  ?"— 

"I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  Dean's 
children  could  be  fully  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  And  yet,  in  William 
Mordaunt's  letter  to  your  mother,  accepting 
our  invitation  to  his  sister,  there  was  a  tone 
of  deprecation  I  never  noticed  in  him 
before." 

"  Then  depend  upon  it,  papa,"  interposed 
Julia,  conscious  of  a  former  weakness  in 
fiivour  of  the  son  of  the  popular  Dean, 
*^  depend  upon  it,  he  was  wholly  in  the  dark. 
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Mr.  Mordaunt  is  one  of  the  proudest  young 
men  I  ever  knew — that  is,  not  proud,  but 
highminded.  I  never  saw  any  one  care 
less  for  money.  Had  he  supposed  himself 
a  beggar,  he  would  have  been  careful  to 
mamtain  his  dignity." 

"  In  that  case,  he  must  be  a  sad  ass  1" 
said  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe,  glad  that  it  was 
his  future  sister-in-law,  and  not  his  future 
wife,  who  gave  utterance  to  such  a  platitude. 
"  However,  the  world,  no  easy  taskmaster, 
will  give  him  a  lesson  or  two  before  it  has 
done.  To  be  nephew  to  a  Viscount  will 
not  put  bread  into  his  mouth." 

"  Great  talents,  and  a  good  education 
may  possibly  put  cake  into  his  mouth," 
rejoined  Julia,  tartly  ;  a  remark  disastrous  to 
the  Mordaunts,  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Sir  Thomas  that  he  had  formerly  encoiu-aged 
the  attentions  paid  to  Julia  by  the  son  of  the 
Dean.  Nor  was  the  case  amended  when 
his  daughter  added:  '^My  brother  has  the 
highest     esteem     and     affection     for    Mr. 

D  2 
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Mordaunt.  They  were  at  Coflege  together, 
and  Dick  is  satisfied  that  his  friend  will 
make  a  great  figure  in  the  world." 

Sir  Hurst  glanced  at  the  heads  of  the 
family,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Aha !  you  must 
look  to  this."  But  to  him,  the  poor 
Mordaunts,  or  rather  the  Mordaunts  poor, 
were  a  very  secondary  consideration.  And 
as  the  city  article  of  the  *  Times,'  which 
Sir  Hurst  had  brought  in  his  pocket,  hap- 
pened to  annoimce  a  rise  of  five  eighths  in 
the  three  per  cents,  and  a  fall  of  £2  per 
share  in  a  railway  in  which  both  the  knight 
and  baronet  were  largely  involved,  the  two 
money-spinners  were  soon  deep  in  discussions 
which  drove  the  female  portion  of  the  family 
out  of  the  room. 

Julia  and  Emma  Hargreave,  when  sdone 
together,  naturally  recurred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  poor  Margaret's  affairs.  That  she 
was  either  ignorant  of  the  evil  which  had 
befallen  her,  or  still  more  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  was  in  their  opinion  clearly  apparent. 
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For  her  candid  nature  had  been  unable  to 
conceal  from  them  how  sanguinely  she  was 
expecting  the  arrival  of  Herbert  Fanshawe ; 
and  they  abounded  far  too  much  in  the 
hateful  knowingness  conferred  by  a  fashion- 
able education,  to  suppose  it  possible  that 
imder  existing  circumstances  she  could 
reckon  on  the  fidelity  of  such  a  world- 
ling. 

And  now,  what  was  to  be  done.  Were 
they  to  continue  rendering  her  the  homage 
due  to  a  princess,  till  some  disagreeable 
rumour  from  without  startled  her  into  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  a  pauper  ?  Was  she 
to  be  the  cause  of  excluding  all  society  from 
the  house,  and  stripping  the  wedding  solemni- 
ties of  Sir  Hurst  and  Lady  Clitheroe  of  half 

« 

their  splendours?  She  really  ought  to  be 
enlightened !  Julia,  better  natured  than  her 
sister,  declared  at  once  that  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  breathe  to  Margaret  a  syllable 
capable  of  giving  her  pain  ;  and  she  proposed, 
and  her  mother  and  sister  assented,  that  to 
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William  Mordaunt  should  be  left  the  task  of 
apprising  their  ill-fated  guest  of  the  truth. 

In  a  family  so  gold-nurtured  as  the  Har- 
greaves,  poverty  figures  as  a 

Gordon,  Hydra^  or  chimera  dire» — 

« 

the  one  prodigious  evil  of  human  life.  To 
these  yoimg  girls,  therefore,  fondled  in  the 
eider-down  lap  of  luxury,  a  pauper  was  a 
leper, — an  epileptic  person, — ^smitten  by  the 
reprobation  of  providence ; — an  object  of  pity 
amounting  almost  to  terror. — When  next 
they  visited  Margaret,  it  needed  all  the  blind- 
ness  produced  by  deep  affliction,  to  prevent 
her  perceiving  a  sort  of  constrained  awe  in 
their  manner  of  addressing  her.  They 
looked  upon  her,  as  the  ancients  regarded 
some  member  of  a  race  persecuted  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Gods. 

In  a  letter  to  her  aunt  Martha,  whom  she 
was  under  the  irksome  necessity  of  inviting 
to  her  forthcoming  nuptials,  Emma  adverted 
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'm  piteous  terms,  to  the  sad  fate  of  their 
guest 

"You  were  so  much  interested  during 
your  late  visit  here,  dear  aimt,"  wrote  she 
"  by  the  pretty,  shy,  young  daughter  of  the 

Dean  of  R ,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  be 

sorry  to  hear  she  is  left  perfectly  destitute. 
Her  father  died  dreadfully  in  debt;  and 
unless  her  mother's  sister,  (who  married  some 
methodist  parson  and  is  furious  against  the 
Mordaunts  on  account  of  a  lawsuit)  should 
take  her  as  companion,  or  her  relations  the 
Mildenhalls,  whom  she  has  never  seen,  should 
make  her  an  allowance,  your  protegee  will 
have  to  be  a  governess,  or  starve.  She  is 
now  on  a  visit  here.  But  of  course,  as  the 
wedding  draws  near,  her  remaining  with  us 
will  be  out  of  the  question." 

The  following  morning,  when  the  two 
girls  proceeded  to  visit  Margaret,  they  were 
surprised  by  her  abruptly  informing  them 
that  their  brother  would  arrive  at  Dursley  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 
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" Richard r— exclaimed  Julia,  "I  think 
you  are  mistaken.  My  father  and  mother 
have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  ages.  Papa 
mentioned  just  now  at  the  breakfast-table 
that  he  could  not  imagine  what  was  become 
of  him." 

^'  Mr.  Hargreave  has  been  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight." 

"  Have  you,  then,  received  a  letter  ?"  said 
Emma,  a  little  astonished. 

"  From  my  brother  William,  who  has 
been  staying  with  Mr.  Hargreave,  at  Oak 
Hill." 

"Dick  is  the  most  inscrutable  being!" 
said  Emma,  pettishly.  "To  be  idling  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  a  time  when  it  is  as 
desolate  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  when  he  was 
so  particularly  wanted  at  home." 

**  You  hear  that  he  is  coming  home !'' 
pleaded  Julia,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  no  thanks  to  him  !  Not  because 
I  wrote  to  beg  him  to  meet  Sir  Hurst — not 
because  it  is  only  decent^  just  now,  for  the 
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family  to  be  together ; — but  simply  because 

Mr.  Mordaunt  is  coming  to  R ,  and  he 

does  not  like  him  to  be  alone.  Dick  cares 
far  more  for  strangers,  than  for  any  member 
of  his  femily." 

Margaret  was  startled  by  the  bitter  tone 
in  which  these  accusations  were  uttered. 
Except  Lady  Milicent,  she  had  nev^r  heard 
one  of  her  own  sex  speak  so  harshly. 

When,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  William 
made  his  appearance,  the  poor  girl  threw 
herself  into  her  brother's  arms,  and  clung 
to  him,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  love  with 
which  sorrow  and  loneliness  invest  the  ties  of 
kindred  blood ;  when  the  world  frowns  upon 
us,  and  those  who  call  themselves  our 
friends  so  often  omit  to  qualify  themselves 
for  their  usurped  title. — 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  sounds  that  round  about  me  rise. 

Are  what  none  other  hears  ; 
I  see  what  meets  no  other  eyes, 

Though  mine  are  dim  with  tears. 

HENRY    TAYLOR. 


The  austere  churchman  whose  fate  it  was 
to  succeed  to  the  important  benefice  of  Dean 
Mordaunt,  ran  little  risk  of  emulating  his 
fatal  popularity.  A  single  glance  at  his  over- 
hanging brow,  forbidding  mouth,  and  low 
square   figure,   showed   him    preordained    to 

become  the  unpopular  Dean  of  R .     No 

suavity  of  deportment,  no  amenity  of  mind, 
none  of  those  exterior  graces  of  Christianity 
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which  are  to  the  priest  as  the  rich  binding  to 
a  missal. 

But  nobody  judges  Martin  Luther  upon 
his  personal  showing;  why  be  more  severe 
with  the  Very  Reverend  Isaac  Barnes?  a 
man  whose  orthodoxy  was  as  that  of  Latimer 
or  Tillotson,  and  whose  brain-pan  contained 
the  authority  of  a  whole  convocation. 

On  his  arrival  at  R ,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  estate  of  the  late 
Dean,  determined  him  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Pleydells,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  marriage.  But  though  he 
closed  his  ears  against  the  censorious  gossip 
of  the  Archdeacon's  lady,  there  were  evil 
reports  connected  with  the  death  of  his  pre- 
decessor, whereof  to  remain  ignorant  was  im- 
possible. 

He  heard  them  with  profound  regret  and 
pity;  for  the  scandal  thus  created  was  in- 
jurious to  the  Church  he  loved.  And  albeit, 
the  lat«  Dean,  with  his  bald  head  and  Roman 
features  might  do  honour  to  his  stall,  never 
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had  Reginald  Mordaunt  looked  half  so  much 
the  Christian  priest,  as  the  undersized,  hard- 
featured  Isaac  Barnes  when  he  sternly  ex- 
horted the  old  verger  to  listen  sparingly  to 
strictures  upon  his  late  master;  to  forbear 
from  vilifying  those  who  were  no  longer  able 
to  plead  in  their  own  defence ;  and,  above 
all,  to  observe  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Galatians :  "  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a 
fault,  ye,  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness :  lest  ye  also  be 
tempted." 

On  his  own  part,  the  new  Dean  was 
resolved  to  examine  carefully  the  rumours 
afloat,  ere  he  came  fo  the  conviction  that  a 
man  of  birth  and  education,  a  lifelong 
minister  of  the  Anglican  church,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  acts  vulgarly  imputed  to  his 
predecessor;  and  his  caution  was  fully 
justified  by  the  result.  It  soon  appeared 
that  on  the  very  day  he  had  been  persuaded 
to  sign  away  his  policy  of  insurance,  the 
late   Dean   had   opened    negociations    for    a 
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similar  amount,  on  terms  which  would  have 
reduced  his  ak*eady  incumbered  income  to< 
a  fourth  of  its  nominal  value.  Deeds  were 
already  prepared  for  signature  which  would 
have  secured  this  ample  provision  to  his 
children. 

As  regarded  his  personal  estate,  and 
outstanding  debts, — the  latter,  exclusive  of 
his  exorbitant  funeral  expenses,  Jimounted  to 
a  trifle;  while  the  former,  quadrupled  all 
expectation.  It  was  ascertained  and  carefully 
circulated  by  the  new  Dean,  that  Dr. 
Mordaunt's  listlessness  concerning  his  ex- 
penditure, was  more  than  extended  to  the 
incomings  of  his  fortune :  that  if  a  careless, 
he  was  far  from  a  rapacious  man.  More 
than  a  year  of  his  professional  income  was 
found  imclaimed.  Important  fines  due  to 
him  had  never  been  levied.  Money  was 
owing  to  him  on  all  sides :  from  the  rectory 

of  Mildenhall,  from  the  Chapter  of  R , 

from   private   friends.      If  he  had  suffered 
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collegiate  rights  to  fall  into  desuetude,  he 
•had  been  nobly  indifferent  to  his  own.  So 
far  from  Lazenby  and  Son  having  suffered 
by  his  demise,  they  had  only  to  repay 
themselves  their  thirty  pieces  of  silver  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Chapter  for  which 
they  officiated. 

That  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 
Dean  Mordaunt  had  expected  to  survive 
a  brother  twenty-two  years  his  senior,  and 
profit  by  the  survival  to  establish  his  children 
in  opulence,  was  scarcely  to  be  blamed ;  and 
between  the  two  sins,  of  over  much  or  over 
little  carefulness  for  the  things  of  this  world, 
he  had  perhaps  chosen  the  least  offensive  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

But  with  this  apology,  ended  the  mercy 
of  the  Dean.  He  defended  the  erring 
brother  who  was  gone  to  his  account,  with 
the  nicest  sense  of  justice,  and  kindest  sense 
of  forbearance.  But  when  he  came  to  judge 
him   as   a   faithless   servant   and   soldier  of 
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Christ,  who  had  suffered  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  Militant  to  sink  into  insubor- 
dination, he  became  ruthless  as  a  Druid. 

His  words  of  reprobation  were  few ;  for 
those  with  whom  he  abided  were  among  the 
delinquents  corrupted  by  Dean  Mordaunt's 
administrative  lenity.  But  he  pondered 
deeply  and  severely  on  the  criminality  of 
one  who  had  depreciated  the  authority  of 
the  crosier;  albeit  that  weak  man's  care- 
lessness enabled  him  to  exercise  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  greatest  of  virtues. 
The  sturdy  Churchman,  a  bitter  reformer, 
loved  to  cut  to  the  root  of  an  evil,  and 
extirpate  it  for  ever  ;  to  guide  the  ploughshare 
of  ecclesiastical  privilege  over  the  rough 
places ;  not  only  to  weather  the  storm,  but  to 
subdue  the  troubled  waters.  His  spiritual 
rule  was  maintained  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

There  was  no  latent  thought  in  his 
severity.  The  Dean  was  neither  sordid  nor 
ambitious.  But  he  prized  priestly  power  for 
the  sake  of  priestly  power,  as  the  loftiest  of 
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constituted  authorities;  and,  in  the  olden 
time,  would  have  ridden  his  elephant  as 
proudly  as  Eleazar.  The  consequence  was, 
that  before  three  months  had  elapsed  after  the 
gorgeous  funeral  of  Margaret's  father,  his 
successor,  the  restorer  of  obsolete  forms 
and  discarded  observances — the  exactor  of 
neglected  examinations  and  forgotten  dues — 
was  at  variance  with  his  Diocesan,  at  enmity 
with  the  Chapter,  and  detested  by  three 
parts  of  the  nine  thousand   seven  hundred 

and  thirteen  inhabitants  of  R . 

William  Mordaimt  and  his  sister,  mean- 
while, were  spared  all  knowl(»dge  of  the 
calumnious  reports  so  painfully  affecting 
the  character  of  their  father.  A  few  urgent 
letters  from  tradespeople  had  compelled 
William  to  look  into  the  family  affairs 
earlier  than  custom  warranted;  and  though 
the  refusal  of  Archdeacon  Pleydell  and  Mr. 
Wraxley  to  act  as  executors,  necessitated 
delay,  ere  it  could  be  ascertained  whether 
the  eldest  son,  who  had  no  interest  under 
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the  win,  would  take  out  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, it  was  easy  to  satisfy  the  creditors 
that,  out  of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand 
pounds  already  paid  to  the  bankers  of  the 
estate,  their  daims  would  be  fully  liquidated. 

The  chief  remaining  difficulty  arose  from 
the  silence  of  Reginald ;  but,  as  the  Milden- 
hall  family  was  known  to  be  on  its  road 
to  Rome,  their  letters  might  not  have 
reached  them. 

Still,  though  ignorant  of  the  scandal  attach- 
ing to  his  position, — and  though,  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  at  Dursley,  the  aspect  of 
his  glowing  eye  and  athletic  frame  imposed 

silence  on  the  wiggy   member  for  R , 

— William  discerned,  with  ready  suscepti- 
bility, that,  as  regarded  the  Hargreaves,  he 
stood  in  an  altered  position.  The  over- 
strained civility  of  the  family,  both  to  himself 
and  Margaret,  proved  to  him  that  they  were 
considered  in  the  way.  During  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding.  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
future  son-in-law  were  to  repair  to  town  for 

VOL.   II.  E 
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the  discharge  of  their  parliamentary  duties; 
and  William  was  almost  made  to  understand 
that,  even  if  Margaret  remained,  it  would  be 
scarcely  decorous  for  him  to  sojourn  at 
Dursley  during  their  absence. 

He  was  becoming  inured  to  mortifications ; 
.  yet  who  can  describe  the  thrill  which  freezes 
one's  very  marrow,  on  finding  the  being 
dearest  to  our  hearts  subjected  to  undeserved 
humiliation!  The  discovery  that  Margaret 
was  eating  bread  that  was  grudged  her, 
caused  all  the  blood  in  his  veins  to  ebb  back 
to  his  heart.  He  could  make  allowance  for 
the  Hargreaves.  To  have  two  mourners  like 
himself  and  his  sister,  roosting  like  ^  ravens 
on  their  roof-tree,  when  they  wished  it  to 
resound  with  bridal  merriment,  must  be 
vexatious.  Still,  Margaret's  sad  and  lovely 
face  might  have  softened  less  worldly  hearts. 

He  thought  so,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
when,  on  entering  her  dressing-room  for  the 
purpose  of  a  painful  explanation,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  he  found  her  occupied  with 
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some  sort  of  homely  needlework ;  a  scarcely 
tasted  breakfast  lying  unremoved  on  the 
table. 

''You  should  exert  yourself  to  breakfast 
with  the  family,  dearest  prl,"  said  he.  "  Sir 
Thomas  inquired,  this  morning,  whether  they 
were  not  likely  to  see  you  down  stairs  before 
he  quitted  Dursley.  And  you  know  what  such 
a  question,  on  the  part  of  such  a  man,  means 
to  imply.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  give 
unnecesaary  trouble  in  the  houses  of  others. 
Darling  Margaret!  we  are  fallen  in  the 
world.  We  must  not  lose  aght  of  our 
narrowed  fortunes." 

He  could  say  no  more,  for  Margaret's 
tears  were  abeady  falling.  It  was  necessary 
to  soothe  rather  than  reprove  her. 

''I  had  been  already  thinking,"  said  she, 
when  she  regained  the  power  of  utterance, 
''  that  it  might  be  desirable  for  me  to  conclude 
my  visit  to  Lady  Hargreave  before  this  house 
becomes  crowded  for  Emma's  marriage.  My 
room  may,  perhaps,  be  wanted.     Yesterday, 

B  2 
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they  put  on  chintz  covers  to  the  fine  fiirni- 
ture,  and  told  me  it  was  by  Lady  Hargreave's 
order,  because  the  silk  was  becoming  faded 
by  such  constant  use.  A  trifle,  you  will  say ; 
but  I  understood  it  as  a  hint  that  I  had  been 
here  long  enough." 

William  Mordaimt  muttered  a  few  angry 
words,  among  which  the  name  of  Lady  Har- 
greave  was  unpleasantly  audible. 

"We  have  no  right  to  blame  her,"  re- 
monstrated Margaret.  "  We  are  nothing  to 
the  Hargreaves,  except  that  you  were  a 
College  acquaintance  of  their  son." 

"  A  college /fiend  /"  was  William's  marked 
emendation.  "  And  such  a  friend  as  he  has 
been  to  me  !  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
I  am  afraid,  Margaret,  you  would  do  well  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  Mrs.  Pleydell.  Not 
as  a  pleasant  thing.  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
like  her  company  better  than  you  used,  or  to 
find  Esther  less  tiresome.  But  the  Arch- 
deacon's is  a  quiet  house — a  safe  home ;  and 
the   Heydells   were    such    old    and    valued 
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friends  of  our  poor  dear  father,  that  by  them 
your  feelings  would  be  respected." 

Margaret  acquiesced.  She  knew  it  was 
her  duty  to  acquiesce. 

"  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  PleydeH,"  said  she. 
**  She  proposed  to  me  to  become  her  inmate 
for  as  long  a  time  as  suited  me ;  and  I  am, 
therefore,  privileged  to  propose  myself.  She 
was  too  deeply  attached  to  my  poor  father  to 
refuse  the  request." 

"  Refuse !"  repeated  William,  proudly. 
But  he  checked  himself.     It  was  not  for 
him  to  teach  lessons  of  pride  to  his  sister. 

"  There  is  another  reason,  darling,"  he 
resumed,  "  which  renders  it,  perhaps,  indeli- 
cate for  you  to  be  just  now  an  inmate  of 
this  house.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
strong  attachment  entertained  for  you  by  my 
friend  Dick  Hargreave." 

"Attachment? — Indeed  I  am'' — she  re- 
plied. "  No  young  man  of  our  acquaintance 
has  paid  me  less  attention.     If  you  think  he 
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cares  for  me  more  than  as  your  sister,  believe 
me  you  are  mistaken/' 

"  I  know  that  he  cares  for  you  more  than 
as  my  sister.  And  we.  ought  to  avoid  plac- 
ing ourselves  in  such  a  position  with  the 
Hargreaves,  as  to  surprise  them  out  of  their 
consent  when  it  comes  to  be  asked  for." 

"  It  never  will  be  asked  for." 

"  You  deceive  yourself  Margaret.  Richard 
is  firmly  bent  on  making  you  his  wife.  He 
confided  to  me  on  our  road  hither,  that  he 
had  no  other  hope  or  ambition  in  this 
world." 

Margaret  turned  deathly  pale.  When  her 
brother  kissed  her  fondly  on  the  cheek,  as  if 
in  congratulation  upon  her  happy  prospects, 
she  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"  Like  yoUf  dear  Meg,  continued  he,  "  I 
was  long  uncertain  about  Dick  Hargreave's 
sentiments.  I  thought  him  cold  towards 
you — at  first,  almost  uncivil.  Nay,  I  was 
half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  for  a  fancied 
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slight  at  that  confounded  bal!,  more  than  a 
year  ago." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Margaret,  faintly. 

*'  I  did  not  make  allowance  for  his  shyness 
—  his  diffidence.  The  rest  of  the  family 
are  so  different,  that  I  misinterpreted  his 
unassuming  nature.  It  turns  out,  however, 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  passionately  in  love 
with  you  at  that  very  time.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight,  Margaret.  Do  you  remember  the 
skaiting  party  ?  He  lost  his  heart  that  very 
day,  when  you  sat  by  my  poor  dear  father's 
side — so  happy  and  cheerful  in  that  dull 
old  Deanery !  Just  as  a  woman  ought  to 
be  seen — just  &s  a  woman  ought  to  be 
loved  !"— 

Lucky  that  William  was  not  likely  to  tire 
of  hearing  himself  sing  the  praises  of  Dick 
Hargreave ;  or  he  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  woeful  countenance  of  his  companion. 

'^You  win  make  him  the  happiest  of 
mortals,"  he  resumed,  "and  so  repay  my 
infinite  obligations.      I   don't  believe  there 
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exists  in  the  world  such  another  kind-hearted 
fellow,  or  honourable  man.  You  have  drawn 
a  prize,  Meg.  As  to  me,  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  for  him.  And  it  is  honestly  his  own, 
too ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness 
of  Dick  Hargreave.  on  that  wretched  evening 
of  my  father's  funeral,  by  heavens  1  I  should 
have  cut  my  throat." 

Margaret  shuddered. — ^Was  it  for  her 
brother? — Was  it  for  herself? — 

"  But  my  dear  little  sister  will  make  him 
the  best  of  little  wives,"  continued  William, 
embracing  her.  "  As  to  his  family,  Meg, 
they  are  not,  certainly,  all  one  could  desire. 
There  is  not  the  making  of  a  gentleman  or 
lady  in  the  whole  tot  of  them.  But  they  are 
as  kindly  disposed  towards  you,  as  might  not 
have  been  the  case  with  people  more  refined. 
Dick  informs  me  that  the  thing  which  cooled 
his  ardour  towards  you  at  first,  was  the 
arbitrar)  manner  in  which  an  alliance  with 
you  was  urged  upon  him  by  his  father.  So 
you  see,  darling,  not  a  single  objection  exists. 
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An  unhoped  for  consolation,  after  all  my 
recent  cares !" — 

He  paused ;  and  looked  towards  her  for  a 
reply.  The  despairing  countenance  whidi 
met  his  view,  spoke  far  more  eloquently  than 
words. 

"Forgive  me!"  was  all  his  sister  could 
utter.  But  it  was  answer  enough  for  William. 

"  Margaret  1"  cried  he,  starting  up  and 
daspmg  his  hands.  "Don't  teU  me  that 
this  marriage  is  disagreeable  to  you  ! — ^Don't 
tell  me  that  you  dislike  my  friend,  Dick 
Hargreave?  He  told  me  so,  and  I  would 
not  believe  him  !"  continued  William.  "  I 
could  not  credit  such  a  misfortune ! — Great 
GrOD !  will  nothing  in  this  world  prosper 
with  us ! —  Is  there  some  besetting  curse 
attached  to  our  fatal  destiny !" 

Margaret  arose,  and  leaned,  weeping,  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  I  am  wrong,  I  know,  to  aggravate  your 
troubles,  Willy,"  said  she,  when  some  degree 
of  composure  was  restored  between  them: 
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"but  would  you  have  me  deceive  you? 
Would  you  have  me  commit  so  great  an 
injury  to  your  friend  as  become  his  wife  when 
my  heart  is  indiflFerent  to  him ;  nay,  worse — ** 

"  Stop !"  cried  William,  almost  breathless. 
"  Leave  me  some  respite.  Don't  make  me 
so  thoroughly  unhappy  as  to  believe  that 
Hargreave  has  truly  interpreted  your  feelmgs." 

"  What  has  he  told  you  ?" 

"  That  you  prefer  that  fellow,  Fanshawe." 

"  He  is  right.  Jealousy  has  rendered  him 
dearer-sighted  than  yourself,"  said  Margaret, 
resenting  a  little  the  bitterness  testified  by 
her  brother  towards  Herbert. 

"  Then  all  is  over  for  you  in  this  world  ! 
The  being  on  whom  you  have  wasted  your 
young  affections  is  utterly  imworthy  of  your 
love !" 

"  Yet  he  was  your  chosen  fiiend." 

"  My  coU^e-companion  —  an  agreeable 
acquaintance.  But  from  the  first,  I  scrupu- 
lously forbore  to  promote  any  intimacy 
between  you.     You  knew  what  I   thought 
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of  him,  Margaret ;  a  brillianty  heardess 
fellow — mica,  not  gold — a  meteor,  not  a 
star. — Acquit  me  of  ever  having  said  a 
syllable  to  you  in  his  favour." 

"  You  did  not  forewarn  me  of  my  danger, 
if  he  found  occasion  to  plead  in  his  own." 

'*  He  has  pleaded  then  ? — He  has  en- 
deavoured to  engage  your  girlish  heart  ?" — 

Margaret  was  silent  with  the  silence  that 
acquiesces. 

"  He  has  perhaps  even  asked  you  for  your 
hand  ?" 

Such  silence  was  no  longer  possible. 
Margaret  was  too  honest  to  mislead,  even 
by  inference. 

"  No,  brother,"  said  she,  firmly.  "  He 
has  not.  Had  he  done  that,  you  would 
have  been  instantly  apprised.  But,  situated 
as  I  appeared  to  be  when  he  quitted  Eng- 
land, how  was  he,  dependent  wholly  on  his 
father,  to  talk  of  marriage  ?" 

''  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  the  tie 
between  you  consists  in  one  of  those  fool- 
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ish  flirtations  which  are  the  bane  of  English 
society  ?" 

The  pride  of  Margaret  Mordaunt  resented 
such  an  accusation. 

"You  are  to  understand,"  said  she, 
"that,  while  we  were  inmates  under  the 
same  roof,  he  neglected  no  occasion  of 
seeking  my  society,  of  studying  my  cha- 
racter, opinions,  sentiments,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  preference.  When  I  quitted 
Dursley,  he  brought  his  father  to  visit  us 
at  the  Deanery ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  marked  than  their  attentions  both  to 
my  poor  father  and  myself." 

"But  what,  then,  prevented  Sir  Claude 
from  proposing  your  union  with  his 
son  ?" 

"My  father  and  he  had  not  met  before 
for  thirty  years.  Sir  Claude  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  visit  to  the  continent.  Probably 
he  was  desirous  of  putting  the  stability  of 
his  son's  attachment  to  the  proof,  ere  he 
engaged  him  for  life." 
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"  Plausibly  argued,  Margaret ;  as  we 
always  argue  in  our  own  favour.  But  the 
deceptions  we  practise  on  ourselves  are 
always  fatal.  Believe  me,  then,  and  you 
have  ample  means  of  verifying  my  asser- 
tion; just  such  as  has  been  his  conduct 
towards  yourself,  was  it  to  Emma  Har- 
greave  before  he  made  your  acquaintance. 
Her  sentiments  and  opinions  were  examined, 
her  affections  were  besieged,  her  relations 
were  propitiated;  and  when  she  beUeved 
him  on  the  point  of  offering  his  hand,  she 
found  him  at  the  feet  of  another!  Such 
are  his  habits.  Such  is  his  notion  of 
equity  and  honoiu*  towards  your  sex.  Such, 
in  fact,  are  the  principles  inculcated  by  his 
precious  father." 

Margaret  listened,  but  no  longer  with 
indignation.  Her  brother's  accusations  were 
too  serious  to  be  the  result  of  mere  pre- 
judice. 

"Dick  Hargreave  would  have  resented 
his    conduct   towards  his  sister,"  continued 
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William,  ^'but  that  he  saw  her  feelings 
were  unharmed,  as  she  has  proved  by  her 
present  engagement.  He  had  often  pro- 
phesied, indeed,  both  to  Enmia  and  Julia, 
that  some  such  throw-ov^  would  be  the 
result  of  their  giddy  flirtations.*' 

'*  In  that  case,  admit  that  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe  is  justified,"  rejoined  Margaret, 
calmly.  "  If  he  perceived  that  Emma's 
conduct  was  trivial  or  giddy,  was  it  not 
natural  he  should  retreat  from  what  you 
justly  call  a  mere  flirtation?" 

"  Well  then !  Let  us  suppose  him  in 
that  instance  justified.  What  can  you  urge 
in  his  defence  for  having  abandoned  yoti, 
after,  as  you  own,  endeavouring  to  gain  your 
affections  ?" 

"  What  proof  have  you  that  he  has  aban- 
doned me?  He  promised  to  return  to 
R in  January.  My  father's  death  inter- 
vened ;  and  had  we  been  engaged,  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe  would  have  been  entitled  to  appear 
among  us.     As  things  stood,  it  would  have 
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been  bdecent — it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible r 

"Impossible  to  come  to  the  Deanery — 
granted.  But  why  impossible  to  return  to 
England? — ^Why  impossible  to  be  in  Lon- 
don?— ^Why  impossible  to  address  to  me, 
his  friend,  a  letter  of  inquiry  and  condolence? 
Margaret,  Margaret ! — I  see  through  Herbert 
Fanshawe  as  through  crystal." — 

"  Still,  you  have  no  right  to  assert  that — 
that  I  am  forgotten," — ^faltered  Margaret, 
overcome  at  once  by  her  womanly  feelings 
and  the  vehemence  of  her  brother. 

**  None,  certainly,  that  you  are  forgotten. 
But  if  any  strong  feeling  of  regard  or 
affection  influenced  Herbert  Fanshawe's  con- 
duct,  would  be  have  started  for  Rome 
the  moment  he  heard  of  my  fiither's 
death?" 

"For  Rome? — He  is  still  at  Paris  with 
his  father,"  feltered  Margaret,  half  interro- 
gatively. 

"  He  left  him  there,  three  weeks  ago,  to 
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proceed  with  young  Fitzmorton  to  the  East. 
Lady  Fitzmorton,  who  was  here  yesterday, 
mentioned  that  the  travellers  had  arrived  at 
Rome." 

Margaret  said  not  a  word.  Her  hopes 
were  gone.  Her  heart  was  sinking.  In  all 
the  confidingness  of  first  love,  she  had  been 
sustained  throughout  her  afflictions  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  Herbert  again.  And  he  was 
at  a  thousand  miles  distance  ! — ^He  was 
actually  on  the  road  to  the  East ! — 

"There  can  be  no  error  in  Lady 
Fitzmorton's  information,"  continued  Wil- 
liam,— judging  wisely  that  the  worst  had 
better  be  imparted  at  once.  "For  before 
Fanshawe  quitted  Paris,  he  wrote  to  Dick 
Hargreave  a  letter  which  I  have  seen — ay, 
Margaret,  actually  seen — begging  him  to 
execute  a  commission  in  London  about  the 
sale  of  a  park  hack,  for  which  he  should 
have  no  further  use  ;  his  father  having  settled 
that  he  was  to  remain  abroad  for  the  next 
two  years." 
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"Abroad  for  two  years!"  repeated  Mar- 
garet, in  an  absent  manner. 

"  And  to  this  commission,  he  added  in 
an  easy  picktooth  style,'*  continued  William, 
again  working  himself  into  a  rage,  '  So  poor 
Mordaunt  has,  by  a  double-barrelled  shot, 
lost  his  father  and  his  law-suit !  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  the  Dean,  who  was  a  gentlemanly 
old  soul,  of  a  school  now  nearly  extinct.  I 
fear  he  has  left  little  behind  him,  besides 
regrets.  Old  Mildenhall  must  do  some- 
thing handsome  for  Willy.  Noblesse  oblige.* 
These  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  his  words." 

He  paused  for  want  of  breath ;  not  with 
any  hope  of  a  reply.  Margaret  sat  speech- 
less and  motionless.  Even  when  he  ap- 
proached and  took  her  hand,  she  remained 
insensible  to  his  endearments.  After  a 
silence  of  some  minutes,  she  entreated  to  be 
left  to  herself. 

"  If  you  love  me,  Willy,"  said  she,  "  let 
me  wrestle  with  this  trial  calmly  and  alone. 

VOL.   II.  .  F 
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I  am  stronger  than  you  suppose.  It  is  a 
s^  shock.  But  I  must  meet  it  as  best  I 
may.  To-morrow,  dearest  brother,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  talk  of  it  again.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Comme  un  arbre  ^leve  dans  une  caisse  ^troite, 
Ck>nseiTe  sa  raideur  en  sortant  de  sa  boite, 
Je  n'ai  pas  retrouv^  cet  heureux  don» 
Du  doux  ^panchement,  et  du  tendre  abandon. 
Ma  langue  est  demeur^  aux  doux  propos  r^tive ; 
Et,  vivant  malgr^  moi,  toujours  sur  le  qui  vive, 
J'ai  d&accoutum^  tous  les  Sans  du  cceur. 

BMILB   AU6IBB. 


Friends  are  proverbially  injudicious.  A 
lover  is  seldom  less  rash ;  and  Richard 
Hargreave  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  has  been  shown  how,  while  Margaret 
remained    happy  and    prosperouSi    admired 

p  2 
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triumphant,  he  was  able  to  control  hrs 
affections.  But  now  that,  on  his  return 
home,  he  found  her  the  object  of  a  con- 
temptuous charity  on  the  part  of  his  family, 
by  whom,  in  other  'times,  she  had  been 
exalted  into  a  divinity,  he  could  no  longer 
repress  his  desire  to  assure  her  that  he  had 
long  been  her  passionate  admir^^  and  would 
fiiin  devote  himself  to  her  happiness  for  the 

0 

remainder  of  her  days. 

He  had  promised  William  Mordaunt, 
indeed,  to  take  no  hasty  step.  William 
was  to  feel  his  way,  and  Dick  to  be  patient. 
But  this  was  exacting  too  much ;  for  when 
was  true  love  ever  over-patient!  Besides, 
on  reconsidering  the  matter.  Dick  Hargreave 
decided  that  a  brother  is  by  no  means  the 
surest  interpreter  of  a  woman's  feelings. 

Still,  he  might  have  perhaps  fulfilled  his 
promise  of  waiting  a  few  days  ere  he  ascer- 
tained whether  he  was  to  be  happy  or 
miserable  for  life,  had  not  ill-fortune  conveyed 
William    Mordaunt    the    following   day   to 
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R ,   and  brought  Barty   Tomlinson   to 

Dursley  Park,  on  his  way  into  Wales;  to 
celebrate,  with  twenty  thousand  others,  the 
nuptials  of  the  heir  of  one  of  those  moss 
and  lichen-grown  Welsh  houses,  whose 
family  leek  is  rooted  in  soil  antediluvian. 
As  it  suited  Barty  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  the  Hargreaves  on  his  road, — Sir 
Thomas's  dry  champagne  and  incomparable 
Chateau  Margaux  being  nearly  as  racy  as 
the  anecdotes  of  Lady  Hargreave's  parsi- 
monious vulgarity,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  gathering  to  relieve  guard  with 
the  Malapropisms  of  the  American  ministress^ 
and  other  memorabilia  of  his  intimate  friends, 
at  the  dinner-tables  of  the  London  season, — he 
inaugurated  himself  in  the  house  by  talking 
throughout  dinner  at  his  hosts;  chaunting 
the  descent  of  the  ancient  family  towards 
whom  he  was  travelling,  as  'none  of  your 
people  of  yesterday,  but  descended  from 
Ednyfed-up-Llewelyn,  son  of  Madoc  Crwm, 
Lord  of  Cryddyn,  when  Leofric  reigned  in 
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Mercia ;'  and  for  the  gratification  of  Sir 
Hurst  Clitheroe,  alluding  mysteriously  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  railway  princes,  and  the 
pragmaticality  of  fossil  Cupids. 

A  sharp  retort  from  the  bridegroom 
dect — who,  having  understood  that  Barty 
Tomlinson  was  a  clever  adventurer,  whose 
fortune  consisted  in  brass  rather  than  silver 
or  gold,  despised  him  with  the  fiill  force  of 
his  ten  thousand  a  year, — startled  him  into 
silence.  But  Barty  Tomlinson  was  one  of 
those  who  think  it  necessary  to  come  out 
strong  after  a  rebuff;  and  he  accordingly 
made  his  next  attack  upon  the  absent  fiiends 
of  aQ  parties. 

"  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Fanshawes 
at  P^s,'*  said  he.  "  Sir  Claude  was  trading, 
as  usual,  upon  his  red  riband;  which  he 
sported  on  aU  occasions,  from  an  ambas- 
sador's ball  to  a  diner  fin  at  the  Trois  Fr&res. 
On  the  strength  of  it,  the  old  fellow  contrives 
to  get  passed  from  embassy  to  embassy  in 
forma  pauperis;    and   I   believe  when  he 
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dofCt  manage  to  dine  with  one  or  other  of 
the  exoellendeSi  broken  truffles  and  heeltaps 
of  Burgundy  «re  sent  him,  by  our  own,  by 
way  of  oat-do(Hr  relief'' 

**  Sir  Claude  Fanshawe  is  a  person  whom 
every  man  is  glad  to  see  at  his  table/'  said 
Sir  Thomas,  rqprehensively,  under  cover  of 
his  son-in-law's  support;  ^^botb  as  a  man 
of  high  standing  in  the  political  world,  and  of 
extensive  in£N*mation.'' 

''With  respect  to  his  standing,**  replied 
Tomlinson,  unabashed,  ^  I  believe  he  never 
stood  higher  than  on  the  heights  of  HiUs* 
burgh,  near  New  Orleans,  where  he  went 
with  one  of  Dollond's  telescopes  to  study 
the  fortunes  of  war.  As  to  intelligence,  a 
plausible  fellow  who  draws  largely  upon  his 
own  imagination,  is  not  likely  to  find  'no 
effects'  returned  upon  his  cheque." 

"Was  Mr.  Fanshawe  staying  with  his 
fiither?"  inquired  Julia  Haigreave,  beside 
whom  Barty  Tomlinson  was  seated. 

"Yes !  Le  beau  Herbert  was  a  partner  in  the 
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concern — and  a  sadly  tottering  one  it  seemed» 
Herbert,  I  find,  has  been  fortune-hunting 
in  England)  where  he  met  with  several  heavy 
falls.  I  was  told,  from  pretty  good  authority^ 
(a  prating  English  banker  who  has  enough 
to  do  at  Paris  in  patching  up  the  tattered 
affairs  of  his  country  people,)  that  he  wa3 
too  hard  up  to  return  to  England  at  presents 
If  that  gawky  boy,  Fitzmorton,  had  not 
luckily  arrived  at  the  *  Bristol,'  in  want  of  a 
bear-leader  and  invited  Fanshawe,  as  a  pleasant 
exchange  for  his  tutor,  the  Lovelace  par 
excellence  might  have  been  forced  to  marry 
some  Nabob's  widow,  or  some  railway 
princess." 

"  We  understood  that  Mr,  Fanshawe  was 
on  his  way  to  Constantinople?"  said  Lady 
Hargreave,  gravely. 

"  To  the  Ionian  Islands  first,  I  believe^ 
Fitzmorton  is  making  his  grand  tour;  and 
wishes  to  taste  Maraschino  and  Rosolio  at 
the  fountain  head.  All  I  know  is,  that  Her- 
bert was  in  an  immense   hurry  to  be   off* 
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Herbert  has  been  flying  kites,  both  in  love 
and  money.  Bills  and  love-letters  are  out 
against  him  to  any  amount.  He  seemed 
horridly  afraid  of  being  arrested,  either  by  a 
writ  or  a  special  license." 

"IKd  he  tell  you  so?"  inquired  Dick 
Hargreave,  who  seldom  addressed  Barty 
Tomlinson  on  any  subject. 

"  If  he  had,  I  should  not  have  believed 
him.  If  he  had,  I  should  certainly  not  fed 
at  liberty  to  repeat  it.  No  ! — ^like  little  Isaac 
in  the  play,  he  had  a  friend  in  the  city — (a 
certain  fair  Mademoiselle  Eglantine — the 
Dalilah  of  all  our  great  British  Sampsons,) 
who  extracted  the  secret  from  him,  and  then, 
of  com-se,  made  it  public." 

Sir  Thomas  intimated  by  a  nod  to  his 
respectable  mate,  that  the  conversation  was 
taking  a  turn  which  rendered  it  desirable 
that  candles  should  be  lighted  in  the  draw-* 
ing-room ;  and  away  sailed  the  most  sub- 
missive of  wives,  followed  by  her  well-drilled 
daughters. 
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The  flow  of  Barty  Tomlinson's  maligna- 
tions  was  not  checked  by  their  departure ;  for 
William  Mordaunt  being  absent,  •  (suddenly 

summoned  to  R for  an  interview  with 

the  new  Dean),  there  was  no  restriction  upon 
his  hints  that  the  Ariadne  from  whom  Fan- 
shawe  was  flying  to  Constantinople,  was  no 
other  than  the  Dean's  daughter  1 

Furious  at  hearing  the  name  of  the  woman 
he  loved  thus  opprobriously  dealt  with,  Dick 
Hargreave,  after  a  few  conclusive  words  to 
the  astonished  gossip-monger,  retired,  on 
quitting  the  dining-table,  to  his  own  room ; 
where,  his  heart  warmed  by  indignation,  good 
claret,  and  good  sentiments,  he  addressed  a 
letter  of  proposal  to  Margaret  Mordaunt, 
throwing  his  whole  destiny  into  her  hands. 
Of  his  consciousness  of  demerit  in  her  eyes, 
he  spoke  in  the  humblest  terms.  But  he 
promised  her  the  entire  devotion  of  his  heart. 

• 

He  promised  her  a  happy  home.  He  pro- 
mised her  all  the  kindness  which  Margaret 
so  sadly   needed.      William,    he   said,   was 
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already  by  affection  his  brother.  He  im- 
plored her  to  make  them  brothers  in  earnest. 

Grieved  at  receiving  a  declaration  necessi- 
tating an  ungracious  act  towards  one  in 
whom  she  recognized  her  brother's  only 
fiiend,  Margaret  could  not  but  congratulate 
herself  that  William  was  accidentally  absent, 
so  as  to  obviate  all  necessity  of  consulting 
him.  It  was  fortunate,  too,  that  the  Har- 
greave  girls  were  detained  in  the  drawing- 
room  by  their  duty  towards  more  qualified 
guests.  She  was  thus  at  liberty — not  to 
consider  her  answer,  for  that  demanded  no 
deliberation, — ^but  to  seek  the  kindliest  terms 
in  which  a  negative  could  be  conveyed. 
Margaret's  thankful  nature  was  aflhient  in 
expressions  of  gratitude ;  and  the  letter  was 
accordingly  written  and  despatched  in  time 
to  render  sleepless  the  pillow  of  the  man  who 
received  in  it  the  death-blow  of  his  earthly 
hopes. 

The  following  day,  she  learned,  without 
much  surprise,  that  Mr.  Hargreave  had  been 
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unexpectedly  called  from  home.  He  was 
gone  before  the  family  was  apprised  of  his 
intentions ;  and  Margaret  could  not  but  feel 
that  his  departure  was  kind  and  considerate. 
Satisfied  that  he  had  confided  nothing  to  his 
sisters,  she  met  them  without  embarrassment. 
But  it  was  not  so,  when  late  next  eveningi 
William's  return  was  annoimced.  Shrinking 
just  then  from  his  cross-questioning,  Margaret 
sent  to  beg  their  interview  might  be  post- 
poned till  morning.  She  was  tired,  and 
about  to  retire  to  bed.  An  answer  came 
back  in  the  shape  of  a  large  envelope,  ad- 
dressed in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Pleydell. 

"I  send  you  the  woman's  reply,"  wrote 
William.  "  I  send  it,  because  it  would  be 
hateful  to  me  to  communicate  it  by  word  of 
mouth.  Alas !  dear  Margaret,  how  much 
have  we  to  learn,  and  how  little  time  must 
we  waste  ere  we  begin  our  lesson.  Dismiss 
the  past  from  your  mind,  my  poor  child, 
and  look  the  future  steadily  in  the  face. 
*  Prenez  voire  position  H  deux  mains*  is  an 
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axiom  which  ought  to  be  English.  And  if 
— but  enough.  You  are  tired  and  I  despond- 
ng — so  good-night." 

Thus  prepared,  Miss  Mordaunt  was  less 
startled  than  her  brother  had  been,  by  the 
cool  refusal  of  Mrs.  Pleydell  to  receive  her  as 
a  guest. 

"  The  Dean  of  R was  on  a  visit  to 

the  Archdeacon's,"  she  said,  "  and  having 
much  business  on  his  hands,  would  probably 
find  company  an  intrusion.  Her  offers  of  a 
home  had,  on  the  decease  of  the  late  Dean, 
been  unceremoniously  rejected.  It  would 
now  be  as  inconvenient  to  her,  as  it  appa- 
rently was  to  Lady  Hargreave,  to  receive  Miss 
Mordaunt  under  her  roof." 

The  last  aflfront  would  have  been  spared  by 
a  woman  less  unwomanly  than  Mrs.  Fleydell. 
By  the  whole  letter,  dosmg  a  long  series  of 
painful  excitements,  Margaret  was  so  much 
overcome,  that  when  her  maid  came  for  her 
last  orders,  she  asked  leave  to  sleep  in  the 
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dressing-room.  She  had  not  seen  her  young 
lady  so  poorly  since  the  night  of  her  father's 
death. 

Her  services  were  of  course  rejected ;  and 
Margaret  was  left  alone  with  the  cares  which 
had  Men  as  untimely  on  her  young  life,  as  a 
frost  in  June.  How  dreary  the  world  ap- 
peared, as  her  thoughts  wandered  over  its 
boundless  space !  Where,  where  was  she  to 
turn  for  succour,  or  for  hope  ?  William,  her 
only  friend,  himself  so  young  and  so  nearly 
destitute,  must  go  forth  to  seek  his  fortune. 
Reginald  and  his  wife,  the  unknown  brother 
and  cousin  pourtrayed  to  her  in  such  harsh 
colours,  wrapt  up  probably  in  each  other, 
gave  no  sign  that  they  recognized  her  claims. 
The  very  heart  within  her  seemed  bruised,  as 
she  dwelt  upon  her  forlorn  condition.  A  year 
had  not  elapsed  since  she  was  driven  from 
her  childhood's  home  at  Hephanger,  to  that 
happier  fireside,  of  which  the  embers  were 
cold.      But   now,    where   was  she  to   find 
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shelter?  —  Her  friends  and  acquaintances 
stood  afar  off. — ^The  man  she  loved  had 
deserted  her : 

A  hopeless  darkness,  settled  o'er  her  fieite ; 

coiutige  to  surmount  which,  and  struggle 
with  her  difficulties,  was  hard  to  find  at 
three  o'clock  on  a  cold  March  morning ;  the 
fire  extinguished,  and  the  candles  burning 
low. 

The  maid,  Harston,  a  good  girl,  and  at- 
tached to  her  mistress  (the  only  person  left, 
perhaps,  who  still  saw  in  Margaret  the 
"  beautiful  daughter  of  the  popular  Dean  of 

R ,")    having   left    her  indisposed    the 

preceding  night,  saw  fit,  of  course,  to  disturb 
her  next  morning  with  inquiries  at  the  earliest 
possible  hour;  and  Margaret,  whose  eyes 
were  only  just  closed  in  slumber,  opened 
them  heavily  and  sadly,  and  languidly  raised 
her  hand  to  receive  two  letters  brought  her 
by  the  post. 
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Having  satisfied  Harston  that  she  was 
'"  better — much  better — "  though  seldom  in 
her  young  life  had  she  been  worse, — she 
opened  one  of  the  letters,  chiefly  to  relieve 
herself  from  being  stared  at  by  her  anxious 
servant.  It  was  from  a  London  shopkeeper, 
demanding  immediate  payment  of  his  ''  bill 
delivered"  for  the  dresses  ordered  by  her 
indulgent  father  for  the  autumnal  festivities 
at  Dursley.  Having  already  exhausted  her 
little  stock  of  pocket-money  in  clearing  off 
similar  demands,  this  bill,  necessitating  an 
appeal  to  poor  William,  appeared  a  heavy 
misfortune.  She  had  not  strength  to  open 
the  other  letter,  which  was  addressed  in  a 
strange  and  somewhat  imcouth  handwriting. 
Nothing  doubting  that  it  was  a  second 
^*  small  account,"  she  laid  it  mournfully 
aside. 

Had  she  examined  it  more  closely,  she 
would  have  perceived  that  the  seal  bore  a 
huge  lozenge — peculiar,  it  would  seem,  to 
wealthy  spinsters,  desirous  to  convey  to  all 
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matrimonial  pretenders  their  sentiments  of 
defiance  and  disgust. 

She  was  dressed,  and  ready  for  an  inter- 
view with  William,  as  soon  as  he  presented 
himself  to  claim  it ;  who,  when  he  saw  her 
so  pale  and  so  unnerved,  had  not  courage  to 
communicate  the  annoyances  he  had  expe^ 

rienced  at  R .     Could  he  utterly  crush 

this  broken  reed  ? — Was  he  to  thrust  her  out 
barefoot  upon  the  flinty  path? — He  could 
not  do  it.  He  could  only  look  at  her,  in 
silence,  and  wish  that  they  had  never  been 
bom. 

Seated  in  deep  reflection  besides  his  sister's 
work-table,  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  super- 
scription of  the  unopened  letter. 

"  What  correspondent  have  you,  darling." 
said  he,  '^  who  boasts  such  crabbed  penman- 
ship ?" 

"  Open  it,  and  tell  me,"  replied  Margaret 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  My  letters  just  now  are 
of  so  unwelcome  a  complexion,  that  I  dread 
to  break  a  seal." 

VOL.    II.  G 
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The  first  thing  that  ksued  firom  the  thick 
envelope  when  her  brother  obeyed  her  iiK 
juQctioQy  was  a  bank  post  bill  for  £100. 

''A  singular  correspondent  truly,  Mar- 
garet," said  be,  greatly  astonished.  "  Lady 
Mihoent,  I  pesume,  nuyved  by  a  fit  of  com- 
poDGtion.  The  writing  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  our  cross-grained 
aunt.  No  \  by  Jupiter !  It  is  none  of  Lady 
Mificent's  doing ; — it  is  dated  Bardsel  Tower ; 
from  *  Yours  truly,  Martha  Hargreave/  Aunt 
Martha! — But  the  letter  is  too  long,  and 
looks  too  confidential,  my  dear  sister,  for  my 
perusal.     I  yield  it  to  your  hands." 

To  decypher  this  strange  missive  was  not 
difiicult ;  indited  as  it  was  in  the  large  Italian 
hand  seldom  seen,  except  in  old  parish 
registers  and  family  recipe-books  of  the  last 
century.  But  the  sentiments  it  expressed 
were  likewise,  alas  I  of  the  last  century — simple, 
downright,  and  kindly.  Margaret  was  told 
how  much  her  correspondent  had  liked  and 
admired  her,  when  she  saw  her  surrounded 
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by  adorers  at  Dursley  Park ;  her  head  ud- 
turned,  and  her  heart  unspoiled  by  adulation. 
"  I  am  a  plain-spoken  woman,  my  dear 
young  lady ;  and  trust  it  will  need  few  words 
to  make  you  understand  what  gratification 
you  would  bestow  on  me  by  giving  me  your 
company  at  a  time  when  you  have  doubt- 
less lost  all  desire  for  the  worldly  pleasures 
and  distinctions,  it  is  never  in  my  power  to 
confer.  I  am  an  old  woman,  a  manufacturer's 
daughter ;  living  in  the  midst  of  my  manu- 
facturing kinsfolk.  But  you  will  find  a  warm 
wdcome  by  my  fireside,  for  as  many  months 
or  years,  as  you  choose  to  waste  upon  it. 
I  say  months,  because  less  would  be  ill 
worth  the  trouble  of  so  long  a  joiuney. 
And  as  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  such  a 
visit  are  all  on  my  side,  you  must  even  let 
my  old  maid's  hoard  spare  you  its  cost.  The 
quicker  you  come,  the  longer  you  stay,  the 
happier  you  will  make  me.  But  if  you  find 
you  can't  abide  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  my 
house,  when  you  say  the  word  to  leave  me,  I 

0  2 
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promise  I  won't  lay  a  detaining  finger  on 
you.  I  have  never  invited  my  nieces.  They 
are  too  fond  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life, 
to  content  themselves  with  my  home-made 
bread.  But  I  can't  help  hoping,  my  dear, 
if  you'll  allow  me  so  to  call  you,  that  you 
will  not  despise  the  plainness  of  your 
"  Affectionate  well-wisher, 

"Martha  Hargreave." 

**  And  God  bless  her,  say  I  !" — cried  Wil- 
liam, dashing  away  the  tears  which  arose  in  his 
eyes,  as,  at  Margaret's  request  he  hastily  ran 
through  the  lines.  "  God  bless  her,  for  a 
thoughtful  kind  old  soul,  an  honour  to  her 
name  and  sex." 

It  needs  indeed  to  have  been  placed  in 
a  situation  such  as  his,  with  an  unprotected 
girl,  beautiful,  helpless,  and  all  but  penniless, 
looking  to  you  for  the  aid  you  are  unable  to 
afford,  to  understand  how  deeply  was  appre. 
ciated  the  kindness  of  good  aunt  Martha. 

"  But  who  can  have  told  her  ?     How  can 
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she  have  become  so  thoroughly  aware  of  your 
friendless  condition  as  this  letter  implies?" 
said  William,  gradually  collecting  himself. 
"  Not  the  Hargreave  girls.  The  utmost  they 
would  have  written  would  be  —  Margaret 
Mordaunt  is  here,  very  much  in  the  way,  in 
her  black  gown,  now  that  a  gay  wedding  is 
on  foot.  Ah  !  I  see  through  it  all,  Margaret, 
I  see  through  it  all !  My  friend  Dick  has 
been  her  informant.  Dick  and  Aunt  Martha 
thoroughly  understand  each  other. — Just 
like  one  of  his  prompt,  considerate  arrange- 
ments !*' 

"  Do  you  really  think  Mr.  Hargreave  has 
any  share  in  this  act  of  kindness?" — in- 
quired Margaret  thoughtfully. 

"  I  could  swear  to  it  1" 

"  Then,  alas !  dear  Willy,  I  must  decline 
Mrs.  Hargreave's  generous  offers." 

"  Margaret,  Margaret !  Are  you  so  great  a 
prude, — are  you  so  great  a  fool, — are  you  ca- 
pable of  such  paltry  ingratitude!" — exclaimed 
her  brother,  with  real  indignation.     "  Here  is 
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a  woman  who  would  act  the  part  of  a  mother 
towards  an  orphan  girl,  without  further  daim 
upon  her  than  the  common  one  of  fellow- 
creatureship  ;  and  from  some  foolish,  missish 
scruple  or  other,  her  kindness  is  rejected! 
Margaret,  my  dear  sister — my  unhappy  sister 
— what  I  once  said  to  you,  I  say  again,  a 
thousand  times  more  ungently :  spurn  not  the 
protectors  whom  God  is  pleased  to  raise  up 
for  you  in  your  adversity  !" 

Margaret's  tears  were  now  flowing  in 
torrents.  Thus  adjured,  it  became  impos- 
sible to  withhold  from  her  brother  what  she 
had  resolved  to  conceal — her  rejection  of  the 
hand  of  his  friend. 

"  Tell  me,  therefore,  dear  William,"  she 
concluded,  "  can  I,  under  such  circumstances, 
intrude,  with  propriety,  on  the  hospitality  of 
one  of  Mr.  Hargreave's  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  Most  certainly.  You  have 
told  me  little,  my  poor  child,  which  I  did  not 
strongly   surmise.      Hargreave's  sudden  de- 
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parture  from  this  place,  without  leaving  a 
line  of  explanation  for  me,  convinced  me 
that  something  had  gone  wrong.  But  I  eee 
no  reason  why  the  good  Samaritan  so  well 
disposed  towards  you«  should  be  disa[^)ointed 
of  your  company,  meanly  because  she  canaol; 
receive  you  as  the  bride  of  h^  favourite 
nephew." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Margaret  argued  to  the 
contrary.  William  was  determined  to  be  in 
the  right :  perhaps,  with  ulterior  views ; 
perhaps  because  better  aware  than  his  sister 
of  the  increasing  calamities  that  awaited  her. 
At  length,  she  was  forced  to  give  in.  It  was 
agreed  that,  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
Lady  Hargreave  and  her  daughters  should  be 
apprised  of  the  invitation  and  its  acceptance. 
In  two  days,  according  to  a  thankful 
announcement  to  that  effect  which  she 
despatched  to  Lancashire  by  the  post,  she 
was  to  be  escorted  by  her  brother  to  Bardsel 
Tower. 
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"  And  now,  my  child,  that  you  are  reason- 
able and  compliant,"  said  William,  after 
fondly  embracing  her,  "I  may  venture  to 
break  to  you  some  bad  news,  which  I  should, 
otherwise,  have  wanted  courage  to  \mfold.     I 

have  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it  at  R , 

dearest  Margaret." 

"Don't  tell  me  that  the  people  there  are 
disrespectful  to  my  father's  memory!"  cried 
Miss  Mordaunt,  alarmed  by  his  looks ;  "  they, 
who  so  idolised  him !" 

"Idolatry  is  often  a  hollow  service.  In 
our  case,  it  has  proved  so. — But  it  is  not 
creeping  things,  like  Mrs.  Pleydell,  of  whom 
I  complain. — It  is  not  resentful  trades- 
people, kept  out  of  their  money. — It  is — 
guess  whom,  my  Margaret,  guess  whom," 
he  continued,  with  gathering  emotion,  such 
as  terrified  his  already  over-agitated  sister. 
"It  is  Reginald — our  brother — the  future 
Lord  Mildenhall — who  has  acted  like  a  clod  ; 
nay,   not    like   an  honest  clod,   but   like  a 
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shabby  attorney's  clerk.  Mathan,  scrub  as 
he  is,  would  not  have  proved  half  so  petti- 
fogging." 

"  Is  Reginald  returned,  then  ?"  was  Mar- 
garet's  anxious  inquiry. 

"  Not  he.  He  has  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  returning.  Comfortably  established  in 
Italy,  he  pleads  his  wife's  health  as  a  pretext 
for  leaving  his  father's  memory  to  be  torn  to 
pieces." 

"  To  whom,  then,  has  he  written  ?" 
"  To  myself.     I  found  a  letter  from  him, 
full  of  plausible  platitudes  and  common-place 
condolences,  lying  at  the  Deanery." 
"  And  no  enclosure  for  his  sister  ?" 
"None:    scarcely  mention  of  you  in  his 
letter.     *  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  himself  trust 
that  you  will  resign  yourself  to  an  irreme- 
diable    dispensation'  —  something    of    that 
decription.     Of   your  prospects  and  forlorn 
situation,  not  a  syllable." 

Poor  Margaret  sat,  the  picture  of  despair, 
"  But  this  is  not  the  worst,  Meg.     In  this, 
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I  see  only  what  I  have  always  seen  and 
deplored  in  Reginald— a  cold  heart,  and 
narrow  mind.  But  yesterday,  I  heard  of 
him  what  tempte  me  to  place  him,  for  the 
future,  in  the  category  of  pitiful  knaves." 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear  Willy ! — Less  loud,  and 
less  violent. — Remember  that  Repaid  bears 
the  name  of  our  poor  father/' 

"  I  do  remember  it — curse  him  ! — and 
would  as  gladly  wrest  that  inheritance  from 
him,  as  he  would  deprive  us  of  ours." 

**  I  should  have  thought  there  was  little 
enough  to  tempt  him,"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
mournful  smile. 

"That  is  what  constitutes  the  baseness 
of  his  conduct,"  replied  William,  with 
growing  emotion.  "  The  man  who  would 
rob  the  widow  of  her  mite,  the  ruffian  who 
steals  the  poor  man's  shorn  lamb,  is  surely 
more  despicable  than  he  who  plunders  a 
caravan,  or  boards  a  galleon.  Margaret! 
I  have  no  words  to  express  my  indignation 
against  Reginald.     I  disown  him— I  renounce 
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him ! — Starving,  I  would  not  accept  a  morsel 
of  bread  at  his  hands." 

"  Be  moderate.  —  You  are  not  taUdng 
like  yourself  1" 

"  No ;  for  never  in  my  life  did  I  think  and 
feel,  as  I  have  thought  and  felt  this  day. 
Will  you  believe  it,  Margaret,  that — but  I 
had    better    tell   you   my    story    from    the 

beginning.      I  was  summoned  to  R as 

you  know,  by  a  formal  letter  from  the  new 
Dean ;  the  most  formal  of  letters  from  the 
most  formal  of  men.  Under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  it  would  be  painfrd  enough 
to  enter  the  poor  old  Deanery ;  the  place 
I  have  so  often  reviled,  and  which  has  become 
as  sacred  in  my  eyes,  as  the  Caaba  to  a 
Mussulman.  I  promise  you,  Meg,  that 
when  I  rang  at  the  bell,  and  was  answered 
as  usual  by  the  old  jackdaws,  and  the  hollow 
echoes  of  the  deserted  court,  I  could  have 
sat  down  on  the  kerb-stone  and  cried.  It 
WHS  like  the  voice  of  home  speaking  to  me 
from  the  grave." 
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He  paused  for  a  moment ;  and  Margaret 
was  in  no  state  to  interrupt  his  broken 
sobs. 

"  Well ! — I  scarcely  know  how — I  found 
myself  tete-a-tete  in  the  library,  with  that 
ill-looking  old  dog  of  a  Dean." 

«  William !" 

^^  I  can't  help  it !  Any  man  I  found  sitting 
in  my  father's  ami-chair,  beside  my  father's 
writing  table,  would  be  an  ill-looking  dog 
to  me.  He  showed  such  want  of  tact 
too — such  want  of  sympathy  in  his  mode 
of  reception.  However,  don't  fancy  that  I 
am  going  to  abuse  him,  Margaret;  for 
he  has  won  all  my  regard  and  respect, 
although  my  anger  against  another  may 
provoke  me  to  unseemly  expressions." 

"  It  was  not  from  the  Dean,  however,  that 
you  received  Reginald's  letter  ?" 

"No — his  servants  had  already  remitted 
me  that ;  and  I  reached  his  presence  stunned 
by  the  surprise  it  caused  me. — But  the 
Dean    soon  brought   me    to    myself — ^The 
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Dean  had  far  blacker  news  to  communicate^ 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  required 
by  a  kwyer's  letter  (Wraxley,  I  suppose) 
to  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of  Reginald 
Mordaunt,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Honourable  Reginald  Hammond  Mordaunt, 

Dean  of  R and  Rector  of  Mildenhall, 

the  proceeds  of  the  furniture  and  fixtures  of 
the  Deanery;  he,  the  said  Reginald  Mor- 
daunt, being  sole  representative  of  his  father's 
estate." 

"But  I  fancied  —  knowing  nothing  of 
business — that  you  expected  and  intended 
that  Reginald,  as  the  elder  son,  should 
administer  to  the  will  ?" 

"  To  the  will,  my  dear  child,  but  not  to 
the  estate: — Reginald  disclaims  the  will — 
disputes  the  will!  His  lawyers  have  told 
him  that  his  marriage  settlements,  by 
assigning  the  insurance  money,  sufiiced 
to  cancel  the  will.  It  may  be  so,  or  may 
not:  the  lawyers  must  decide.  But  if  I 
had  a  guinea  upon  earth,  though  the   last, 
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I  would  expend  it  in  endeavouring  to  frustrate 
the  ahabbiness  of  Ranald." 

^He  has  certainly  no  justification  for  a 
grasping  act,"  said  Margaret.  "With  his 
brilliant  prospects,  he  might  dispense  with  the 
few  thousand  pounds  so  vital  to  w." 

**  To  w  ?  You  don't  suppose  it  is  our  loss 
I  am  so  bitterly  lamenting  ?  No,  my  dearest ! 
But  should  Reginald's  claims  be  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  no  provision  remains 
for  the  payment  of  my  poor  father's  debts 
and  funeral  expenses.  Wraxley  and  Lumm 
have  already  signified  to  certain  tradespeople 

in  R that,  the  late  Dean  having  died 

intestate  and  insolvent,  their  demands  will 
only  be  partially  discharged." 

"  You  must  have  been  misinformed.  You 
miist  have  been  misinformed.  This  is  im- 
possible.    Reginald  is  a  gentleman." 

"  He  has  even  written  confidentially  to  the 
Lazenbys  that,  as  a  part  of  his  family  will 
probably  be  thrown  upon  his  hands,  it  be- 
hoves him  to  husband  his  resources ;  that  the 
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whole  of  his  property  being  in  settlement,  he 
must  make  the  most  of  the  small  sum 
accruing  to  him  by  right  of  primogeniture,  to 
assist  him  in  maintaining  his  brother  and 
sister." 

''All  this  must  have  been  suggested  by 
my  unde ! — " 

''  R^inald  is  old  enough  to  think  and  act 
for  himself.  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  him. 
The  case  is  too  flagrant.  Let  us  return  to 
the  Dean — ^to  Dean  Barnes.  He  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  exactly  as  could  be 
wished;  observed  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was 
inexperienced,  and  had,  perhaps,  been  ill- 
advised;  feeling  which,  he  had  ventured  to 
address  him  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance. 
'  I  told  him,'  said  the  Dean,  '  that  it  was  of 
course  indifferent  to  myself  to  whom  I  paid 
what  I  am  indebted.  But  that,  by  the 
double  privilege  of  my  age  and  doth,  I  feh 
intitled  to  say  that  it  was  unbecoming  a  man 
of  birth  and  education  to  profit  by  a  legal 
technicality  to  deprive  the  poor  of  their  due, 
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and  his  family  of  their  independance ;  that 
his  father's  instructions  being  dear,  it  was  his 
duty  to  carry  them  out.  I  even  added,  that 
it  would  cause  a  most  pernicious  public 
scandal,  if  he,  the  wealthy  son  of  a  dignitary 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  on  the  eve  of 
becoming  a  peer  of  the  realm,  should  en- 
deavour to  dispossess  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  defraud  the  industrious  classes  of 
their  honest  earnings/  " 

"  And  what  says  Reginald  in  reply  ?"  asked 
Margaret,  faintly. 

"  His  answer  cannot  come  to  hand  these 
ten  days.  It  must  be  favourable.  He  cannot 
have  the  audacity  to  hold  out.  But  that  will 
not  prevent  our  family  name  from  having 
been  dragged  in  the  mire;  or  my  nature 
from  having  risen  up  in  loathing  against  my 
own  brother.  Oh,  Margaret !  this  conduct 
of  Reginald  is  the  sorest  trial  of  all !  What 
will  every  one  think  of  us  ?  Who  will  imder- 
stand  or  believe  that  we  are  not  art  and  part 
in  his  dishonesty  ?   Already,  I  have  had  fierce 
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glances  darted  at  me  in  R .     And  then 

the  Hargreaves.  If  Reginald  should  persist 
in  his  attorney-like  views,  who  is  to  pay 
Richard  Hargreave  the  sums  he  has  ad- 
vanced? Working,  slaving,  breaking  my 
very  heartstrings  will  not  avail  me.  But  let 
us  say  no  more,  just  now,"  he  continued, 
noticing  the  changes  of  his  sister's  com- 
plexion, and  the  despairing  look  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her  beautiful  face ;  ''  at 
least,  till  Reginald's  answer  arrives,  there  is 
hope  of  a  less  disgraceful  termination." 

Alas  !  alas — when  people  appeal  for  con- 
solation to  hope,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  have 
little  else  remaining ! — 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Sadly  at  night, 
I  sat  me  down  beside  a  stranger's  hearth. 
And  when  the  lingering  hour  of  rest  was  come, 
Moistened  with  tears  my  pillow. 

SOUTHEY. 


How  cheering  to  the  weary  heart  and  eyes 
of  poor  Margaret  proved  the  emerald  lawn, 
the  gay  shrubberies,  and  bubbling  trout- 
stream  of  Bardsel ;  when,  some  days  after 
this  explanation,  a  hearty  welcome  under  the 
very  porch  from  the  kind-hearted  Aunt 
Martha,  she  and  her  brother  were  invited  to 
a  quiet  stroll  round  the  premises,  while  their 
tea  was  preparing. 
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William,  who  was  to  return  southwards  by 
a  night  train  from  the  neighbouring  town, 
would  willingly  have  passed  the  interval  in 
farewell  in-door  talk  with  his  sister.  But 
he  soon  admitted  that  the  old  lady  was 
right.  The  aspect  of  that  quiet  fertile  nook, 
lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun  of  a  fine  spring 
evening,  brought  pleasant  thoughts  into  their 
hearts.  It  was  consolatory  to  know  in  how 
cheerful  a  spot  Margaret  was  to  be  established. 
The  last  days  of  April  were  at  hand.  Tlie 
coppice  skirting  the  lawn  was  as  bright  with 
violets,  cowslips,  orchises,  while  the  white 
wild-cherry  sprinkled  its  snow  from  overhead, 
as  the  American  gardens  with  kalmias, 
azaleas,  and  rhododendrons.  Compared  with 
the  penuriousness  of  the  human  kind,  the 
prodigality  of  nature  was  encoiu^ging ;  and 
hearts  so  young  as  those  of  Margaret  and 
William  Mordaunt,  could  scarcely  think  evil 
of  a  world  thus  lavishly  endowed. 

Aunt  Martha,  good  soul,  sent  them  forth 
alone;  that  her  presence  might  impose  no 

H  2 
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restraint  on  their  impressions.  And  after 
they  had  wandered  about  for  half  an  hour — 
detected  fevourable  points  of  scenery — visited 
the  Shanghai  fowls  and  Persian  pigeons, 
and  been  sorely  growled  at  by  an  Irish  setter, 
half  watch-dog,  half  pet — they  were  recalled 
to  the  tea-table,  to  admit  that  never,  in  so 
small  a  territory,  had  they  seen  so  many 
charming  views,  or  interesting  objects. 

Mrs.  Hargreave,  who,  though  excellent, 
was  human,  accepted  greedily  this  homage 
to  her  belongings.  She  had  her  little 
vanities,  like  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  debarred 
from  the  tribute  to  the  "tincture  of  a  skin, 
love-darting  eyes,  and  tresses  like  the  morn," 
conceded  to  others  of  her  sex,  it  was  ex- 
cusable that  she  should  gladly  participate  in 
the  triumph  of  the  crystal  trout-stream  and 
Shanghai  fowls,  which  called  her  mistress. 
She  was,  in  fact,  as  proud  of  her  poultry-yard 
and  dairy  as  Sir  Thomas  of  his  park  and 
preserves ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  her  young 
visitors  was  incense  to  her  nostrils. 
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The  characteristic  of  Martha  Hargreave 
was  intense  keenness  of  the  perceptive 
powers ;  as  if  gifted  by  nature  at  her  birth, 
with  an  Ithuriel's  spear.  It  is  true  she, 
nevertheless,  remained  blind  or  indulgent  to 
the  worldliness  of  her  ambitious  brother; 
and  had  been  long  doubtful  concerning  the 
sincerity  of  her  daughters.  But  consan- 
guineous sympathies  overmaster  the  brightest 
sagacity ;  and  she  loved  her  family  too  dearly 
to  consider  their  faults  otherwise  than  as 
spots  in  the  sun. 

With  casual  acquaintances,  it  was  other- 
wise ;  and  she  had  discerned  at  a  glance  the 
single-mindedness  of  Margaret  Mordaunt, 
and  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  her  brother. 
But  for  this,  nothing  would  have  induced  her 
to  seek  their  society.  The  shrewd  spinster 
detested  counterfeits.  The  smallest  adulter- 
ation  or  imposition  was  insuperable.  She 
liked  her  household  bread  to  be  of  wholesome 
brown ;  her  fine  linen  was  unbleached,  her 
honey  pure  from  the  comb,  her  butter  un- 
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complexioned  with  araotto.  Remote  from 
cities,  and  holding  little  personal  communi- 
cation with  even  the  neighbouring  town,  she 
assumed  the  privilege  of  dressing  in  defiance 
of  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  simply  to  defend 
herself  against  the  summer's  heat  or  winter's 
cold.  The  costume  esteemed  so  monstrous 
by  her  nieces  when  she  visited  Dursley,  ap- 
peared to  her  unsophisticated  eyes  an  extra- 
ordinary sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  pre- 
vailing fashion,  due  to  the  worldly  position 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  and 
on  returning  to  her  happy  home,  it  was 
speedily  laid  aside  for  the  thickest  of  shoes, 
the  shortest  of  linsey  woolsey  petticoats,  and 
the  coarsest  of  straw  bonnets. 

In  many  points,  however,  Mrs.  Hargreave's 
establishment  exhibited  marks  of  high  refine- 
ment. Her  pleasure-grounds  were  kept  up 
at  considerable  cost  by  a  first-rate  gardener. 
Every  new  work  of  merit  appeared  on  her 
reading-table ;  and  the  walls  of  Bardsel 
Tower  were  graced  with  proofs  of  the  first- 
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rate  engravings  of  the  day.  Even  her  table, 
though  plainly  served,  was  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wines  and  viands ;  and  her 
household  furniture,  though  free  from  super- 
fluous ornament,  was  all  that  modem  inven- 
tion has  devised  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  human  frame.  Nothing 
ascetic  about  Aunt  Martha,  but  her  dress 
and  a(2dress. 

As  they  sat  at  tea  in  the  pleasant  room, 
whose  lustrous  light  chintz  hangings  seemed 
to  present  bouquets  of  roses  painted  on  snow- 
white  marble,  whose  plate-glass  window  of 
a  single  pane  opposed  no  obstacle  to  their 
view  of  the  beautiful  lawn  with  its  clumps 
of  early  magnolias  and  gentian-bordered 
flower-beds,  she  related  the  history  of  her 
pleasant  abode ;  its  Saxon  origin  as  Barde's 
Hael ;  and  gradual  diminishment  from  the 
ancient  castle  of  feudal  times,  to  the  modern 
villa  of  a  Spinning  Jenny.  During  the  last 
century,  she  said,  the  old  county  family  to 
whose  posterity  it  had  descended,  chose  to* 
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dear  away  the  ruins,  and  construct  with  the 
materials  a  small  mansion,  as  if  to  perpetuate 
an  altar  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

^*  By  the  time  it  was  finished,''  continued 
Aunt  Martha,  '^  the  evergreens  thriving,  and 
the  lawns  smooth  and  grassy,  a  new  gene- 
ration succeeded,  who  loved  London  and 
parliament  better  than  the  running  brooks 
of  Bardsel ;  and  I,  who  had  spent  my  youth 
in  the  neighboiu*hood,  much  too  poor  and 
humble  to  regard  the  place  with  more  than 
reverent  admiration,  found  myself,  when  at 
last  it  fell  into  the  market,  rich  enough  to  make 
it  my  own.  A  stroke  of  luck,  eh  !  my  dear 
Miss  Mordaunt,  that  the  place  of  all  others 
I  could  have  desired  to  live  and  die  in, 
should  have  fallen  within  my  scope  ?  Luckier 
still  that,  having  it  and  holding  it,  I  love  it 
better  and  better  every  day.  I  would  not 
exchange  Bardsel  Tower  for  Dursley  Park  or 
Windsor  Castle." 

"  The  site  is  indeed  singularly  agreeable," 
said  William. 
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"  And  you  know  not  yet  half  its  channs 
for  an  ungainly  old  wonaan  who  hates  to 
be  stared  at,"  quoth  Aunt  Martha.  "  Gentle 
or  simple,  I  have  not  a  neighbour — except 
my  Bardsel  children,  yonder,  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  a  hamlet  on  the  estate;  with 
whom,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must 
condescend  to  become  acquainted." 

Margaret  desired  no  better.  Her  early 
life  at  Hephanger  had  familiarized  her  with 
Lady  Bountiful-habits.  Till  she  grew  old 
enough  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Lady 
Milicent,  she  had  been  her  grandmother's 
constant  companion  in  her  daily  circuit  of 
benevolence. 

Though  liable  to  be  taxed  with  egotism 
for  thus  dwelling  on  her  property  and 
pursuits,  Aunt  Martha  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  divert  the  tearful  eyes  of 
Margaret  from  the  countenance  of  her 
brother,  her  last  friend,  to  whom  she  was 
about  to  bid  adieu ;  and  right  glad  was 
the     considerate    spinster    when    the    final 
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separation  was  over — the  departing  wheels 
heard  in  the  distance — and  Margaret  left 
alone  in  her  pleasant  new  apartments  to  sob 
herself  to  sleep. 

"  Poor  girl, — poor  child  !"  murmured 
Aunt  Martha,  as  she  betook  herself  to  her 
own  chamber.  "How  young  to  struggle 
with  the  cares  of  life  ! — No  mother — no 
sister — scarcely  a  friend  ! — Poor  girl ! — poor 
unhappy  child  !" — 

And  she  wisely  concluded,  ere  she  closed 
her  own  eyes  for  the  night,  that,  purposing 
to  be  really  and  truly  that  poor  child's 
friend,  the  kindest  thing  she  could  do  was 
to  endeavour  to  strengthen  her  mind,  heart, 
and  health,  by  judiciously  exercising  her 
faculties  and  occupying  her  time. 

It  is  true  that,  at  first,  the  good  spinster 
a  little  exceeded  her  duty.  Though  warm 
with  maternal  tenderness,  it  requires  to  be  a 
mother  indeed  to  comprehend  that  there  are 
moments  in  a  young  life  when  soothing  is 
indispensable — when  sorrow  must  be  allowed 
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to  have  its  way — when  the  wisest  book  ever 
written  fails  to  instruct — the  most  lively,  to 
amuse.  And  more  than  once,  when  com- 
pelled to  follow  Mrs.  Hargreave  through 
her  schools,  and  knitting-classes,  and  alms- 
houses, poor  Margaret's  eyes  were  too  full  of 
tears  to  discern  the  objects  concerning  which 
they  were  required  to  decide. 

After  a  week  or  two,  however,  everything 
went  easier.  Miss  Mordaunt's  cheek  recovered 
its  natural  hue — her  mind  its  elasticity.  She 
was  able  to  interest  herself  in  the  novelty  of 
surrounding  scenes  ;  able  to  forget  the 
"  ungrateful  injury"  practised  upon  her  by 
Herbert  Fanshawe;  able  to  be  thankful  and 
affectionate  to  the  kind  friend  who,  on  her 
OW'U  part,  was  growing  hourly  less  fidgety 
and  less  officious.  Aunt  Martha  even  in- 
dulged her  young  friend,  at  times,  in  a 
full  hour's  reverie;  without  tormenting  her 
with  a  new  pamphlet,  or  carrying  her  off  to 
admire  an  addition  to  her  wonderful  collection 
of  feathered  fowl. 
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'*  It  is  an  axiom  of  mine,  my  dear/'  said 
the  stanch  old  lady,  '*  that  the  truest  philo- 
sophy consists  in  extracting  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  from  the  sources  within 
our  reach.  I  daresay  there  are  fifty  thou- 
sand  pleasanter  things  to  be  done  in  this 
world,  than  to  drive  in  my  pony-chaise  to 
the  banks  of  Malham  water.  But  as  the 
day  happens  to  be  delicious,  and  the  pony  at 
the  door,  let  us  go  and  find  as  much  satis- 
faction as  we  can  in  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery.  To-morrow  it  may  rain.  So  put 
by  your  work,  dear  young  lady,  and  come 
and  take  a  lesson  from  me  in  the  classification 
of  ferns  and  mosses,  and  seek  for  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

As  yet.  Aunt  Martha  had  never,  since 
Margaret's  arrival,  named  her  nephew.  But 
as  she  seldom  spoke  of  even  Julia  and  Emma, 
this  reserve  did  not  appear  constrained. 

She  alluded  one  day,  indeed,  to  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  Emma  Hargreave,  but 
in  far  from  a  kindly  spirit. 
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^'  My  niece  has  found  a  suitable  match," 
said  she.  "  So  much  the  better.  Women 
brought  up  like  Emma  and  Julia  are  unfitted 
for  spinster  life.  As  Lady  Clitheroe,  she 
will  be  a  far  happier  woman  than  as  Aunt 
Emma." 

"She  is  too  generally  admired  to  have 
remained  long  single,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  To  be  generally  admired,  my  dear,  is  as 
bad  as  not  to  be  admired  at  all.  However, 
I  have  a  notion  that  Sir  Hurst  will  suit  her 
better  than  any  one  of  the  yoimg  danglers  I 
saw  her  courting  and  being  courted  by,  at 
Dursley." 

"  Courting !     Dearest  Mrs.  Hargreave  " 

"  My  dear,  I  am  an  old-fashioned  soul, 
and  speak  exactly  as  I  think.  In  my  time, 
and  in  the  humble  class  to  which  we  then 
belonged,  and  to  which  many  of  our  kinsfolk 
still  belong,  such  conduct  as  what  my  nieces 
call  flirting,  obtains  a  different  name.  At 
Bardsel,   we   should    discharge    a    ^flirting' 
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dairy-maid.  To  warrant  such  doings,  you 
must  first  be  a  fine  lady." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  London  life  or  man- 
ners," observed  Margaret,  in  an  apologetic  tone. 

"No,  God  be  thanked!"  ejaculated,  half 
audibly.  Aunt  Martha. 

"  And  anything  strange  to  me  at  Dursley, 
I  always  attributed  to  my  own  ignorance  of 
the  world.  The  manners  of  Emma  and 
Julia,  however,  are  exactly  those  of  Lady 
Fitzmorton,  Lady  Delavile,  and  most  others 
of  their  visitors." 

"  And  more's  the  pity  !  What  business 
have  old  Ebenezer  Hargreave's  grand- 
daughters to  compete  with  your  peeresses  of 
the  realm  ?" — 

"  Emma  and  Julia  are  the  daughters  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hargreave,  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment," argued  Margaret,  firmly. 

"  Ay ;  but  'tis  not  that  they  are  proud  of," 
interrupted  Aunt  Martha.  "  It  is  not  of  their 
father's  position  in  the  country ;  but  of  the 
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one  they  hope  to  purchase  with  their  portion 
of  his  wealth.  Well,  well !  we  have  all  had 
our  share  in  spoiling  them,  and  must  put  up 
with  the  consequences.  My  experience  with 
them,  and  of  them,  has,  however,  taught  me 
something !" 

"  But  you  said  you  were  pleased  with 
Emma's  choice  ?" 

"  Only  because  it  is  a  choice  to  her  heart's 
content.  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe  suits  my  niece 
because  she  is  aspiring  and  presiunptuous. 
His  position  leaves  her  something  to  accom- 
plish. She  will  spend  her  time  in  improving 
his  under-fashioned  if  not  old-fashioned  house 
and  household,  and  pushing  him  up  in  the 
world — (a  favourite  occupation  of  Emma's, 
bom,  I  suppose,  with  a  taste  for  climbing). 
To  say  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  we  are  a 
restless  family.  We  all  love  to  be  improving 
something  or  somebody.  I  have  taken  to  bet- 
tering the  breed  of  poultry,  and  growing 
monster  carnations.  My  brother  labours  to 
connect   himself  with  leading    public    men 
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and  county  families.  Lady  Clitberoe  will 
trouble  herself  about  the  gilding  of  her  ceil" 
ings,  and  the  amount  of  Countesses  on  her 
yisitmg-list.  The  vast  amount  of  nonsense  I 
have  heard  her  talk  about  it,  when  she  did 
not  fancy  me  listening,  convinces  me  that 
so  pains-taking  a  yotmg  lady  will  be  pre- 
cisely in  her  place,  while  endeavouring  to 
polish  Sir  Hurst  into  the  semblance  of  a  man 
of  fashion." 

"  Marriage  may  inspire  her  with  other  and 
more  serious  views.'* 

"  Not  a  marriage  with  a  Sir  Hurst  Clithe- 
roe.  That  old  gaby  will  not  steady  her.  He 
does  not  carry  ballast  enough  for  two.  Be- 
tween ourselves,  my  dear  Miss  Margaret,  I 
suspect  that  the  restlessness  I  have  described 
as  the  characteristic  of  the  Hargreaves,  is  a 
distinctive  sign  of  people  who  have  risen  out 
of  their  proper  station,  and  not  yet  established 
a  status  on  their  new  level." 

Margaret  made  no  answer.  She  was 
thinking  of  n  model  of  good  breeding  and 
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fascination,  in  contrast  to  the  mind  and  man- 
ners of  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe ;  of  whom,  in  any 
oth^  point  of  view,  she  had  promised  herself 
to  think  no  more.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  she  failed  tp  hear  Mrs.  Martha's  con- 
cluding observation  of  "  My  nephew,  at  least, 
is  exempt  from  the  defect.  Dick  Hargreave 
is  as  composed  and  self-governed  as  the  rest 
of  us  are  strangely  unquiet ;  because  he  has 
not  a  grain  of  undue  pretension  or  idle 
ambition." 

Lucky  for  her  nephew  that  Margaret  was 
prevented  all  necessity  for  reply,  by  the 
entrance  of  one  who  though  rejoiced  to  listen 
to  any  amount  of  eulogy  pronounced  upon 
"  dear  blessed  Mr.  Richard,"  was  just  then 
far  more  intent  upon  rousing  her  mistress's 
indignation  against  the  assassin  of  her  finest 
brood  of  Cochin-China  chickens. 

All  arbitrary  people,  above  all  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent* are  invariably  governed  by  some 
greater     despot     than     themselves.      Aunt 
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Martha,  so  firm  and  self-reliant,  bad  two 
masters — a  venerable  bousekeeper,  wbo  bad 
been  the  attendant  of  her  babyhood,  and  still 
regarded  her  as  little  better  than  an  infant, 
and  the  Irish  setter  already  described.  It 
followed  of  course  that  Mrs.  Rawson  and 
Nero  lived  on  the  worst  possible  terms.  Per- 
petual warfare  waged  betwixt  the  favourites. 
Goody  Rawson  had  of  course  the  best  of  it, 
in  the  terrible  power  of  bearing  false  witness 
against  the  foe.  But  Nero  maintained,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  advantage  of  reinstating 
himself  in  his  mistress's  favour  after  disgrace, 
by  the  fervour  of  his  caresses  and  charm  of 
his  noble  exterior. 

Even  at  that  moment,  while  old  Rawson, 
attired  in  a  fly  cap  and  starched  apron, 
strongly  resembling  those  of  Mrs.  Raffald  or 
Mrs.  Glasse  (a  mythical  Mrs.  Harris,  of 
the  cuisine  of  the  last  century)  as  pour- 
trayed  in  the  frontispiece  to  their  cookery 
books,  harangued  her  mistress  touching  the 
fate  of  the  chickens,  the  mangled  remains  of 
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one  of  which  she  held  upbraidingly  in  her 
hands,  Nero  retained  his  wonted  dignity  on 
the  lawn, 

In  guisa  di  leone  che  si  posa, 

occasionally  lifting  his  fine  head  with  an  air 
of  supreme  contempt  towards  his  plebeian 
accuser. 

"  Let  us  at  least  be  just,  Rawson,  to  the 
poor  animal,"  said  her  mistress.  "  Remem- 
ber that  he  was  my  nephew's  gift — his  old 
college  companion." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Martha,  ma'am ;  a  companion 
which  Sir  Thomas  knaw'd  better  nor  to 
keep  in  his  grand  peark,"  mumbled  the  old 
lady,  with  a  strong  Lancashire  accent. 

"  Because  he  chased  the  deer,  and  the 
keepers  would  have  shot  him.'* 

"  Pity  as  they  didn't.  Miss  Martha,  ma'am, 
sooner  than  he  should  ravage  and  destroy  as 
he's  encouraged  to  do  at  Bairdsel  Tower." 

"  But,  after  all,  Rawson,  as  I  was  saying 
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v^hen  you  interrupted  me,  even  were  it  proved 
that  Nero  was  the  delinquent  in  this  case, 
what  would  you  have  me  do  ? — Shoot  him  ? 
— ^Drown  him  ? — Hang  him  ? — Give  him 
away?" — 

"  No,  Miss  Martha,  ma'am  ;  I  don't  wish 
no  offence  to  be  offered  to  dear  Mr.  Richard." 

"  Nor  any  injury,  I  hope,  to  Nero  ?" 

"  Nor  no  injury  to  the  doog.  But  I  want 
him  toyed  close,  as  a  Christianas  hoose-doog 
ought  to  be.  He  didn't  ought  to  go  ram- 
paging about  after  the  pony  chay,  rooning 
into  poor  folks'  cottages,  and  joomping  on 
their  beds  when  you  driv  through  the 
village;  and  not  a  man  Jack  a-daring  to 
ope  his  lips  or  lift  an  airm  agin  him ;  but 
swearing  and  grumbling  loud  enoo  in  the 
ingle-nook  o'  noights,  all  for  that  pleague  of 
a  doog." 

"  The  doog,"  as  Mrs.  Rawson  called  him, 
at  this  moment  stalked  to  the  window,  and 
placed  his  majestic  front  paws  on  the  ledge, 
as  if  to  plead  his  cause  with  his  mistress. 
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But  he  might  have  spared  his  pains.  He 
was  her  nephew's  gift,  and  that  was  enough. 
Without  a  glance  at  either  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, Aunt  Martha  calmly  inquired  of 
Mrs.  Rawson  what  recent  mischief  Nero 
had  perpetrated  in  the  vills^. 

"I  desired  a  week  ago  that  everybody 
might  be  indemnified  who  could  prove  an 
injury,"  said  she.  "What  has  occurred 
since  ?" 

The  discomfited  old  lady  hitched  her 
apron-strings,  and  was  silent.  The  only 
crime  to  be  cited  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
Cochin-China  chickens ;  and  her  mistress, 
after  observing  that  stoats,  weasels,  and  foxes 
were  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Bardsel  woods, 
recommended  that  the  poultry-houses  should 
be  kept  fast,  and  Nero  remain  loose. 

The  gratitude  of  the  noble  animal  was 
displayed  in  a  thousand  joyous  leaps,  and 
eloquent  hayings,  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Hargreave  led  the  way 
among     the     over-grown     furze-bushes    of 
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Bardsel  gorse,  sheeted  with  living  gold,  and 
emitting  a  delicious  smell  of  apricots  under 
the  influence  of  the  scorching  sunshine. 
May  was  at  hand;  and  a  thousand  wild 
flowers,  which  enamel  the  meads  for  a  day, 
and  are  gone  unnoted  and  unnamed,  save 
by  the  botanist,  vanishing  like  the  unregis- 
tered thoughts  of  a  poet's  brain,  bestrewed 
the  ground  as  for  the  coming  advent  of  a 
queen.  Earth  and  sky  vied  in  many-tinted 
beauty. 

The  young  breath  of  the  year  stole  pure 
and  warm  upon  the  cheek.  An  indistinct 
murmur  was  in  the  air,  as  of  coming  vegeta- 
tion,—a  whisper  as  of  the  growing  leaves  and 
upstarting  ferns, — not  overcome  by,  but  en- 
hancing, the  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the 
gleeful  carol  of  the  lark,  and,  above  all,  that 
monotonous  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  that  "  winged 
voice"  ever  welcome  as  the  harbinger  of  spring. 

Long  debarred  from  country  rambles,  Mar- 
garet was  cheered  by  the  hopeful  revival  of 
nature,  by  the  tender  hues  of  green  deep- 
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ened  by  every  passing  shower,  by  the  snowy 
bloom  of  the  orchards,  by  the  gorgeous 
sjdendors  of  the  flower-garden,  by  the  ex- 
quisite fragrance .  borne  in  gushes  on  the 
breeze,  by  the  brightness  of  the  water-flags, 
and  the  silver  stars  of  the  river  ranunculus, 
struggling  against  the  stream.  All  was  so 
full  of  life — so  full  of  promise — ^that  bar 
heart  ceased  to  be  as  lead  within  her  bosom. 
When  raised  by  intimate  communion  with 
nature  a  degree  nearer  to  the  footstool  of 
its  great  Creator,  mere  worldly  cares  are  for 
a  time  forgotten. 

"  We  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves, 
Margaret,"  said  the  old  lady  to  whom  some 
portion  of  her  enthusiasm  was  apparent, 
"  that  our  fancy  is  undeadened  by  the  arti- 
ficial splendours  of  London  life.  Our 
standard  of  beauty  is  a  pure  one.  Factitious 
light,  factitious  colours,  have  not  wearied  our 
eyes.  My  nieces  (I  do  not  blame  them) 
cannot  hear  the  nightingale  without  com- 
paring it  with  some  opera  singer.     Down, 
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Nero, — down,  Sir! — what  has  the  snake 
done  to  you,  that  you  can't  leave  it  quiet 
among  the  furze  ? — As  to  the  *  breath  of 
hawthorns,'  I  am  eertain  they  prefer  a  Bond 
Street  perfumer's  shop !  Depend  upon  it, 
my  dear  young  lady,  those  who  fancy  them- 
selves elevated  in  the  scale  of  creation  by 
false  refinement '  of  taste,  become  in  truth, 
approximated  a  degree  nearer  the  clod  of  the 
valley,  by  the  decay  of  many  a  finer  percep- 
tion." 

Margaret  replied  by  proposing  a  visit  to 
the  schools.  Alas  !  with  no  good  intent ;  but 
anxious  only  to  occupy  the  attention  of  her 
companion.  In  such  weather,  in  such 
scenery,  she  wanted  to  enjoy  her  reverie 
unmolested.  There  are  moments  too  de- 
licious for  the  young — happy  or  unhappy — 
to  bear  being  preached  to.  Margaret  was 
greatly  relieved  when  her  excellent  friend  took 
to  examining  samplers,  and  reproving  dog's- 
eared  spelling-books.  And  when  in  turn 
they  came  to  the  alms-houses,  established  by 
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Aunt  Martha,  and  inhaled  the  spring  fra. 
grance  of  the  wallflowers  in  their  little  gardens, 
the  true  benevolence  with  which  the  arid 
spinster  softened  down  in  tone  and  thought 
to  commune  with  those  who,  in  mind  and 
body,  were  helpless  as  children,  she  longed 
to  sue  for  pardon  to  one  who  was  thus 
creating  a  paradise  for  those  whose  life  had 
been  otherwise  a  burthen. 

It  was  on  her  return  from  one  of  these 
expeditions,  her  thankful  heart  glowing  with 
happy  feelings,  that  Margaret  found  on  the 
hall-table  awaiting  her,  a  letter  with  a  foreign 
post  mark.  A  memorable  find — a  memorable 
day — long  afterwards,  years  afterwards,  noted 
permanently  in  her  calendar.  After  time  had 
stilled  her  pulses  and  subdued  her  imagina- 
tion, she  could  still  have  told  what  flowers 
were  in  bloom  the  day  she  read  that  letter — 
what  fragrance  of  sweetbriars  and  bell- 
hyacinths  was  lingering  in  the  air — what  an 
exulting  song  of  larks  in  the  skies, — what  a 
clamorous  cry  of  crickets  on  the  heath.     It 
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became  as  the  very  birthday  of  her  soul, 
when  she  first  saw  the  name  of  Herbert 
Faoshawe,  affectionately  subscribed  to  a  letter 
bearing  her  address. 

It  was  dated  Palermo.  While  she  was 
reveUing  in  the  pallid  sunshine  of  the  north, 
he  had  reached  the  land  of  the  sun, — ^the 
cradle  of  perpetual  spring.  The  anemones 
on  which  he  gazed  were  orange  flowers ;  and 
his  furze  bush  was  a  shapely  myrtle  ! — 

"  I  do  not  write  to  excuse  myself,  beloved 
Margaret,"  wrote  the  accomplished  man  of 
sentiment ;  "  but  to  claim  your  thanks  for 
the  self-denying  courage  which  has  kept  me 
so  long  silent.  Less  regard  for  your  happiness 
and  my  own  honour,  would  have  borne  me 
at  once  to  your  feet.  But  I  loved  you, 
Margaret,  too  dearly,  to  risk  the  influence  of 
such  a  meeting.  We  are  both  penniless. 
No  present,  no  future,  is  before  us.  My 
father  has  assured  me  that  if  I  marry,  he 
will   at  once   resign   me  to  my  fate;   and 
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without  his  aid,  I  am  less,  far  less,  than 
nothing.  Notwithstanding  all  it  has  cost  me, 
therefore,  dearest  Margaret,  I  have  consulted 
your  welfare,  on  the  most  conscientious 
motives,  by  absenting  myself  from  England 
at  a  moment  critical  to  your  happiness.  We 
can  never  be  more  to  each  other  than  at  this 
moment ;  and  it  would  be  more  than  a  fault 
— it  would  be  a  crime — if  I  endeavoured  to 
inspire  you  with  a  distaste  for  the  happier 
destinies  awaiting  you.  Farewell,  therefore, 
my  own  dear,  blessed  Margaret.  May  every 
best  gift  of  Providence  be  your  portion. 
Forget  me  !  Be  a  happy  wife — a  happy 
mother.  Henceforward,  from  this  dreary 
moment,  we  must  meet  no  more.  Be  just 
however,  and  generous  to  the  memory  and 
affection  of 

"  Your  ever  devoted, 

"Herbert  Fanshawe." 

"Follow  your  own  discretion  in  avowing 
this  letter   to  William.     I  dare   no  longer 
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address  him  as  my  friend.     But  how  con- 
scienciously  can  I  call  myself  Ai^." 

What  was  there  in  this  specious  produc- 
tion that  caused  Margaret's  tears  to  flow,  and 
her  shattered  nerves  to  thrill  ?  Nothing  but 
that  the  influence  of  first  love  is  omnipotent. 
The  voice  of  the  charmer  found  instant  way 
to  her  ears.  Thenceforward,  she  regarded 
herself  as  the  victim  of  circumstances,  rather 
than  of  Herbert  Fanshawe.  Her  dream  was 
over.  But,  at  least,  Herbert  had  vindicated 
himself.  At  least,  she  had  the  consolation  of 
sympathy.  He  who  had  destroyed  her  earthly 
happiness,  was  himself  miserable.  She  was, 
in  short,  fifty  times  more  at  ease  in  her  mind 
than  before  she  received  his  plausible  letter. 
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Oh !  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment  re- 
turning, 

When  passion  first  waked  a  new  life  through  his 
frame. 

And  his  soul,  like  the  wood  that  grows  fragrant  in 
burning. 

Gave  forth  all  its  sweets  in  Love's  exquisite  flame. 

MOORB. 


And  why  tarried  the  wheels  of  Richard 
Hargreave's  chariot,  while  Margaret  was 
listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  bees  by  the 
banks  of  the  babbling  trout-stream,  and 
teaching  the  poor  of  Bardsel  to  stuff  their 
mattrasses  with  dried  beech-leaves,  and  her 
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own  heart  that  necessity  knows  no  law,  and 
that  ahns,  whether  to  the  heart  or  pocket, 
must  be  thankfufly  received  by  the  destitute  ? 

Because  his  sister's  gaudy  wedding  was  in 
progress.  Because  his  father's  house  in 
Berkeley  Square  was  busy  with  preparations 
for  the  event,  which  was  to  introduce  two 
pretenders  the  more  into  that  throng  of 
impostors,  whose  object  between  the  cradle 
and  the  grave  is  to  pass  the  flash  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  Elegance,  and  palm  off  gilt  for 
gold  on  people  less  wary  than  themselves. 

Sir  Thomas  Hargreave  insisted  that  his 
son  should  remain  in  town,  to  grace  the  first 
hymeneals  celebrated  in  the  dynasty  he  had 
founded.  He  was  immensely  proud  of  his 
son-in-law,  and  of  the  magnificent  establish- 
ment in  progress  for  the  happy  couple.  By 
the  grandeur  of  a  man  better  established  in 
life  than  himself,  he  might  have  been  "  over- 
crowed." But  it  was  cakes  and  ale  to  him  to  see 
the  splendid  furniture  gilding  for  Sir  Hurst 
Clitheroe's  Brummagem  palace  in  Tybumia ; 
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and  the  ostentatious  epergne  exhibited  at  a 
silversmith's  in  the  Strand ;  swarming  with 
frosted  Cupids  and  swans,  like  the  magnetic 
playthings  of  a  toy-shop, — ^the  fine  art,  in 
short,  of  a  property  room. 

Of  these  displays  of  bad  taste,  Richard 
found  himself  required  to  be  a  spectator. 
He  loathed  it  all.  He  despised  it  all.  But 
he  felt  that,  because  he  had  higher  aspirations, 
he  had  no  right  to  denounce  the  taste  of  his 
brother-in-law,  or  wound  his  sister's  self-love. 

He  remained  in  town,  accordingly,  till  the 
end  of  July,  waiting  for  the  solemnizatipn 
which  waited  for  the  close  of  the  session; 
listening  patiently  to  the  monstrous  inventions 
wherewith  the  gossip  of  the  dubs  overlays 
passing  events;  and  scarcely  wondering  at 
the  exaggerations  with  which  the  tongue  of 
rumour  imparts  consequence  to  every  house- 
hold wherein  a  wedding  or  funeral  is  in  pro- 
gress. 

"Is  this  true,  my  dear  Hargreave," 
inquired    Tomlinson,    when  they   met   one 
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morning  at  the  Carlton,  "this  story  of  a 
Norwegian  railway,  in  which  your  brother- 
in-law  Sir  Hurst  has,  within  the  last  ten 
days,  realized  eighty  thousand  pounds  ?" 

"  I  am  no  capitalist.  Sir  Hurst  does  not 
confide  his  speculations  to  me,"  replied  Har- 
greave,  drily. 

"  He's  a  wonderful  man,  however,  in  his 
way,"  replied  To*mlinson,  taking  up  his 
cudgels  because  no  one  attacked  him. 
"  When  I  was  a  boy,  strawberry  leaves  were 
your  only  wear. — ^Now  a-days,  dukes  are 
£^  a  discount ;  and  railway-kings  have  super- 
seded them.  The  throne  is  at  present  occu- 
pied, I  am  told,  by  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe." 

"Not  being  his  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, I  cannot  pretend  to  enlighten  you," 
said  Hargreave,  coldly.  "  But  when  I  hear 
a  man  announced  as  a  millionaire,  I  always 
conclude  him  to  be  on  the  eve  of  bank- 
ruptcy." 

The  tale  was  true,  however :  though  re- 
lated by  Barty  Tomlinson.  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe 
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had  added  some  thousands  per  annum  to 
his  income ;  and  was  all  the  more  valued 
by  his  future  father-in-law,  who  affixed 
twice  the  value  upon  money  acquired  by 
enterprise,  he  would  have  done  on  an 
inherited  income. — In  his  estimation,  money- 
making  impUed  genius;  and  the  man  who 
had  created  tens  of  thousands  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  might  in  time  create  millions. 
He  almost  respected  the  reasonableness  of 
mind  which  had  caused  his  daughter  to 
prefer  to  a  set  of  penniless  coxcombs  (the 
Herbert  Fanshawes  and  William  Mordaunts 
introduced  at  Dursley  by  her  brother,)  the 
well-wigged  knight  who  could  endow  her 
with  houses  and  lands,  and  a  steward's-room 
full  of  upper  servants  all  more  gentlemanly 
than  himself. 

Julia,  too,  if  not  actually  engaged,  was 
on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  highly  flatter- 
ing  to  her  family.  It  had  been  noticed 
throughout  the  season  that  all  her  foolish 
flirtations  were  laid  aside ;  that,  on  pretence 
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of  Dot  caring  to  go  to  balls  without  her 
shtevy  she  abstained  from  every  gay  assembly. 
Her  passion  for  music  transferred  itself  from 
the  Opera  House  to  Exeter  Hall.  Instead  of 
shopping  away  her  time,  she  attended  lec- 
tures and  Oriental  Dioramas.  Every  sort  of 
rational  recreation  that  ever  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  human  mind,  found  Julia  Hargreave 
demure  and  sober-suited,  listening  with  the 
enthusiastic  attention  of  a  martyr. 

Dick  Hargreave,  prepared  for  any  extent 
of  flightiness  on  the  part  of  his  sisters, 
was  apprehensive  that  she  meditated  conver- 
sion to  the  Romish  Church  ;  or  that  she 
thought  of  becoming  a  Sister  of  Mercy. — But 
a  hint  from  that  universal  dragoman,  Barty 
Tomlinson,  soon  interpreted  the  mystery. 
It  was  delightful  indeed  to  have  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  communicate  to  a  man 
who  held  him  at  arms'  length,  like  Dick 
Hargreave.  For  Tomlinson,  like  the  ant 
which  introduces  itself  within  the  shell  of  the 
cockchaffer,  and  abides  there  till  it  has  eaten 
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away  the  breast  of  the  insect,  was  never 
happier  than  when  torturing  some  struggling 
victim,  in  the  heart  of  whose  family  he  had 
contrived  to  become  a  fixed  nuisance. 

"  Who  would  have  guessed,  my  dear  Har- 
greave,"  said  he,  "  that  the  heterogenous  dinner 
party  at  the  Gwendover  Horribows,  where  I 
met  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hargreave  last 
April,  would  fructify  and  bring  forth  such 
wondrous  fruit  !"— 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Who,  in  the 
first  place,  are  the  Wendover  Horribows  ?" 

"  Gwendover,  not  Wendover.  Fifth-rate 
people,  who  are  buying  themselves  into  third- 
rate  society,  by  giving  first-rate  dinners." 

"  And  are  you  one  of  the  third-rate  per- 
sons who  condescend  to  eat  them  ?" 

"Naturally,  when  I  meet  at  their  table, 
fiiends  I  esteem  so  highly  as  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Hargreave!  In  general,  their 
menagerie  in  the  Regent's  Park  includes  a 
couple  of  dozen  newly  caught  feres  naturtp, 
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no  two  of  which  ever  met  before — ^a  sure 
criterion  of  bad  company.  At  the  dinner  to 
which  I  allude,  there  shone  several  stars  of 
the  thousandth  magnitude ;  among  them  the 
man  who  has  been  so  happy  as  to  captivate 
your  fiedr  sister." 

They  were  walking  down  the  Birdcage 
Walk,  while  this  conversation  was  going  on ; 
and,  involuntarily,  Dick  Hargreave  stopped 
short,  and  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth. 

"  Captivate  my  sister  ?" 

"  You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  you  have 
not  seen  it  ?  Well,  well !  I  take  your  blind- 
ness, like  magnetic  currents,  upon  trust.  You 
are  grown  as  absent  as  a  philosopher,  my 
dear  Dick.  You  hear  and  see  nothing.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  you  were  yourself  head 
over  ears  in  love." 

Richard  walked  hastily  on.  But  Barty 
Tomlinson  quickened  his  step,  and  continued : 

"  The  Bishop  of  Rosstrevor  sat  next  your 
sister  at  dinner  that  day,  and  for  him  was 
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remarkably  pleasant.  He  said  three  words  in 
the  first  course ;  and  nearly  a  whole  sentence 
after  the  third  round  of  champagne." 

^'  Perhaps  you  sat  near  him.  You  do  not 
often  give  a  man  a  chance." 

**  No,  I  sat  opposite ;  and  admired  how 
rapidly  Miss  Hargreave  was  sobered  by  the 
solemn  vicinity  of  the  silk  apron.  If  she 
knew  as  much  of  Lord  Arthur's  story  as 
I  do,  she  would  not  have  judged  it  necessary 
to  take  him  quite  so  gravely." 

"  And  what  is  his  story,  which  I  see  you 
are  dying  to  teU." 

"I  must  tell  it  then  between  this  and 
Storey's  gate ;  for  I  have  business  at  the  Emi- 
gration office.  In  one  word,  the  Bishop, 
Lord  Arthur  O'Brennan,  is  the  youngi&r 
brother  of  an  Irish  marquis  (a  bran-new  Irish 
marquis,  bien  entendu^  ennobled  within  the 
century— and  where  the  family  was  picked 
up  to  be  ennobled,  St.  Patrick  only  knows). 
They  were  forced  to  buy  an  estate,  to  borrow 
its   name   for   their  title;  and   where   they 
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found  the  money  to  make  the  purchase, 
agam,  St.  Patrick  only  knows.  It  was  not  a 
bad  spec,  I  conclude ;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
grandfather  made  a  peer,  than  they  contrived 
to  make  their  coronet  an  Open  Sesame  to 
other  preferment.  It  ended,  however,  in  Lord 
Castle-Glynnon's  leaving  half  a  dozen  Lord 
Johns  and  Lord  Thomases,  as  tatterdemalion 
a  set  as  even  Ireland  has  the  honour  to  know. 
Lord  Arthur,  the  yoimgest,  tried  in  succes- 
sion  the  navy  and  army,  before  he  presumed 
upon  the  Church  ;  and,  having  ruined  himself 
in  his  two  former  professions  by  saucy  answers 
or  stupid  answers  to  his  superior  officers,  he 
was  recommended  by  some  sapient  friend  to 
try  taciturnity ;  on  which  he  has  traded  with 
admirable  success  ever  since.  It  is  now  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  he  was  japanned, 
and  became  the  incumbent  of  a  family  living ; 
and,  thanks  to  having  held  his  tongue,  and 
his  brother  the  marquis  having  spoken  in  his 
place,  he  has  lately  achieved  a  mitre.  The 
next  thing  to  obtain,  is  a  wife ;  though  how 
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he  is  to  accomplish  that  without  breaking 
silence,  I  can't  exactly  understand.  I  Re- 
sume he  proposed  to  your  sister  by  word  of 
letter?"— 

"I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  has 
proposed  to  my  sister  at  alL  The  Bishop  of 
Rosstrevor  dined  once  or  twice  at  my  father's 
this  season.  So  did  you,  Tomlinson.  But  I 
don't  suppose  you  ate  your  mutton  with 
matrimonial  intentions?"— 

This  was  said  with  malice  prepense;  for 
Barty  had  vainly  attempted,  aforetime,  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  both  sisters.  The 
hint  sufficed  to  hurry  him  off  towards  Park 
Street,  the  moment  they  reached  Storey's  Gate. 

But  his  raillery  had  served  to  open  the 
eyes  of  his  companion  to  facts  of  which  he 
had  been  imobservant.  That  his  sisters  would 
form  alliances  calculated  to  enrich  him  with 
brothers,  he  had  long  ceased  to  hope. 
Between  himself  and  them,  there  was  no 
sympathy  beyond  that  of  kindred  birth ;  and 
he  had  a  kinder  and  truer  friend  in  Elinor 
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Maitland,  his  old  tutor's  daughter,  than  in 
either  Julia  or  Emma.  Still,  though  forced 
by  circumstances  to  renounce  the  ^cpectation 
he  had  once  cherished  of  having  William 
Mordaunt  for  a  brother-in-law,  it  was  too 
hard  to  be  afflicted  with  such  additions  to  the 
fireside  circle  at  Dursley,  as  the  pompous  Sir 
Hurst  Clitheroe  and  a  dumb  Bishop. 

In  the  sequel,  Barty  Tomlinson  proved 
to  be  right.  He  generally  contrived  to  know 
people's  family  affairs  sooner  than  they  knew 
them  themselves.  And  before  the  settlements 
of  Emma  were  signed,  the  marriage  of  Julia 
was  declared. 

The  Clitheroe  wedding  was  as  sumptuous 
as  ever  fell  to  the  florid  pen  of  the  *  Morning 
Post '  to  describe,  or  of  an  overflowing  purse 
to.  glorify.  The  bridesmaids  were  selected  by 
Miss  Hargreave  from  the  most  highly- 
qualified  young  ladies  of  her  acquaintance ;  a 
dozen  of  whom,  uniformly  arrayed,  accom- 
panied her  to  the  altar,  like  a  flashy  charity 
school,  clothed  by  Cinderella' s  godmother. 
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The  Bishop  of  Rosstrevor,  whose  tongue  was 
loosed  for  the  occasion  and  produced  a  brogue 
fearful  to  listen  to,  officiated  on  the  occasion, 
"  assisted  by  the  rector  of  the  parish ;"  and 
the  wedding  breakfast,  which  had  kept  several 
French  cooks  sleepless  throughout  the  pre- 
vious week,  gave  rise  to  many  healths,  and 
nearly  as  many  blundering  speeches,  as  ever 
were  heard — out  of  Parliament.  It  was  a 
hard  trial  for  the  dumb  Bishop.  He  had  to 
propose  the  health  of  his  future  father-in-law ; 
and,  for  that  day  only  permitted  to  up  and 
speak,  was  required  to  restrict  his  Hibernian 
eloquence  within  as  many  sentences  as  he 
possessed  senses.  It  is  true,  he  contrived  to 
make  them  very  long,  very  complex,  and 
utterly  unintelligible;  but  the  *  Morning 
Post'  passed  off  the  flagitious  attempt  glibly, 
under  the  generic  name  of  ''  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech." 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  five  sentences 
addressed  itself  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
family ;  expressing  a  conviction  that  Richard 
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Hargreave  would  "  shorrdy  ally  himself  with 
some  fameely,  of  which  all  the  sons  were 
brrave,  and  all  the  darrterrs  virrtuous."  And 
Sir  ThomaSy  who  was  chiefly  desirous  that 
in  the  family  of  his  future  daughter-in-law,  all 
the  daughters  might  be  ladyships  and  every 
son  a  Croesus,  began  to  think,  with  Admiral 
Quarterdeck,  K.C.B.,  and  General  Rattan, 
G.C.B.,  that  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Arthur 
had  far  better  have  been  mute. 

A  happy  relief  was  it  to  Dick  Hargreave, 
before  the  fumes  of  champagne  had  subsided 
in  his  father's  magnificent  banqueting-room, 
in  Berkeley  Square,  or  the  fragrance  of  the 
orange-flowers  evaporated,  or  the  artistic 
structure  of  the  wedding-cake  ceded  to  the 
carving-knife  of  Gunter,  to  escape  from  the 
floating  streamers  of  Brussels  lace  and 
rustling  skirts  of  moire  antique;  and  drive 
as  fast  as  his  thorough-bred  bay  could  carry 
him  towards  Euston  Square ;  to  embark  in 
that  forlorn  hope  of  lovers  and  the  General 
Post  Office,  the  Great  Northern  express  train. 
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and  dash  down,  through  dewy  meadows  and 
musky  hay-fields,  gardens  teeming  with  roses 
and  heaths  gritty  with  dust,  to  that  600I  and 
quiet  retreat,  where  alas  I  of  the  two  ladies 
that  awaited  him,  the  one  who  waited  impa- 
tiently was  not  the  youngest. 

It  was  not  tin  he  reached  the  station, 
some  two  miles  fi*om  Bardsel,  that  he  began 
to  question  the  prudence  of  his  journey. 
What  right  had  he  to  break  in  upon 
Margaret's  happy  life?  What  right  to 
embitter  the  home  his  providence  had 
secured  her  ?  He  had  been  assured  by 
William  that  his  sister's  letters  breathed 
the  most  perfect  contentment.  What  if  he 
were  about  to  transform  her  "days  woven 
of  silk  and  gold,"  into  their  former  gloomy 
tissue  ? — 

At  such  a  surmise,  he  was  half  inclined 
to  step  into  the  next  train,  and  rush  back 
to  Dursley,  or  Oak  Hill,  or  Brighton,  or 
Paris,  or — no  matter  where.  And  yet  to 
be  so   near   to   Margaret,   and   not  refresh 
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his  eyes  by  the  sight  of  her  heavenly  iace, 
and  his  ears  by  the  sound  of  her  soothing 
voioe,  after  the  clamour  of  London  and  all 
the  hateful  discords  of  artificial  life,  which, 
for  months  past,  had  been  jarring  upon  his 
senses,  was  a  sacrifice  beyond  his  strength. 
Poor  feeble  lover,  tossed  hither  and  thither 
on  the  sea  of  an  absorbing  passion  ! — ^Who 
is  to  pilot,  what  compass  is  to  govern,  thy 
vague  and  vacillating  course  ! — 

For  William  Mordaunt,  meanwhile,  those 
three  sweet  summer  months  had  been  as 
dreary  as  November.  For  him,  summer 
had  been  a  name ;  saving  for  a  few  glimpses 
of  blue  sky  as  he  hurried  from  his  mean 
lodgings  to  Gray's  Inn,  or  the  scent  of  the 
hay-fields,    as   he   dashed    in   a   night-train 

from  London  to  R ,  or  from  R again 

to  London. 

Convinced  or  shamed  by  the  manly  re- 
monstrances of  Dean  Barnes,  or  more  likely, 
apprised  by  Wraxley  of  the  doubtful  issue 
of  a  suit-at-law— easily  exemplified  by  the 
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recent  mischance  of  his  brother  and  sister 
touching  Lady  Bournemouth's  inheritance, 
Reginald  had  relinquished  his  claim,  and 
authorized  his  brother  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  his  meagre  paternal  estate. 
And  this  favour  conceded,  the  duty  \mder- 
taken  necessarily  involved  the  inexperienced 
young  man  in  a  vortex  of  law  and  legaUties : 
as  pleasant  a  state  of  existence  as  to  be 
stranded  in  a  central  railway-station,  in  which 
the  transverse  trains  are  whizzing  and  shriek- 
ing  around  you,  amid  a  wild  interchange  of 
signals  and  reprimands,  comprehensible  only 
by  men  in  glazed  hats  with  mystic  letters 
and  numerals  on  their  collars :  severest  order 
and  routine  bearing  all  the  appearance  of 
confusion  worse  confounded. 

To  William,  accustomed  to  the  ease  of  a 
life  of  pleasure,  this  was  a  heavy  penance. 
But  henceforward,  he  had  to  grapple  with 
realities.  And,  as  became  him,  whenever 
he  felt  disposed  to  cut  through  the  tangled 
web  of  cares  in  which  he  was  enveloped — 
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nay,  God  forgive  him ! — ^in  mommts  when 
he  had  heen  goaded  by  whips  and  soorns 
more  than  human  patience  could  endure, 
to  rush  down  to  the  fetid  river  which  has 
supplied  a  Lethe  for  so  many  miseries,  and 
find  shelter  from  the  insults  so  wantonly 
lavished  by  men  with  money  in  their 
pockets,  upon  men  whose  pockets  are  bare, 
— it  sufficed  to  think  of  Margaret,  to  restore 
him  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  She  was 
his  charge,  his  idol.  He  named  her  in  his 
prayers,  as  Goevayl  in  Southey's  verse : 

Sweet  sister  mine,  my  own  dear  mother*s  child, 

and  regarding  his  responsibility  towards  her, 
as  the  dearest  and  holiest  of  duties,  it  served 
to  restring  his  nerves,  and  stimulate  his 
failing  resolution.  He  went  zealously  to 
work  upon  his  dusty  papers  (how  carelessly 
kept  by  the  indolent  Dean)  to  search  for 
receipts,  probably  long  destroyed,  notices 
neglected,  letters  unanswered — by    which  to 
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diminish  the  mass  of  claims  daily  rising 
up  around  him,  to  extinguish  that  slender 
patrimony  which  was  to  supply  a  maintenance 
to  his  sister.  At  present,  the  winding  up 
of  the  estate  seemed  almost  hopeless.  At 
Mildenhall,  as  at  R ,  there  were  dila- 
pidations to  be  accounted  for;  and  though 
the  latter  were  reduced  to  a  matter  of  form 
by  the  liberality  of  Dean  Barnes,  the  agents 
of  Lord  Mildenhall  were  as  rigid  as  if  the 
Dean  and  the  Viscount  came  not  of  a 
common  parent.  While  perusing  one  of  the 
missives  of  Messrs.  Wraxley  and  Lumm 
on  this  humiliating  subject,  William, 
suddenly  burst  into  an  exclamation,  that  the 
law  of  primogeniture  seemed  destined  to 
perpetuate  on  earth  the  fate  of  Cain  and 
Abel;  seeing  that,  from  century  to  century 
the  elder-born  sacrifices  his  brother. 

After  devoting  weeks  and  months  to 
despatch  of  undespatchable  business,  William 
began  to  perceive  that  even  if  the  still 
pending  litigations  terminated  in  his  favour, 
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the  small  pittance  to  be  derived  from  the 
residue  of  the  estate  would  scarcely  secure 
a  provision  for  a  single  person. 

"  And  that  person  must  be  Margaret," 
was    his   instant  conclusion.     *^  Should  Re- 
ginald extend  his  aid  to  her,  (which  he  has 
never  talked    of   doing,)  she   shall  not.be 
utterly  dependent  on    his   churlish  chanty. 
It  is  I  who  must  suffer :  it  is  I  who   must 
jabour:    and  work  I   will,    as   never   man 
worked  before.     Even  if  my  scruples  against 
taking  orders  did  not  exist — even  if  my  uncle 
could  be  moved  to  give  me  one  of  his  worst 
livings — my   confounded    follies    at   Oxford 
have  rendered  my  return   impossible.      No 
chance  of  a  degree,  no  chance  of  ordination. 
As  to  the  law,    by  dint  of  miraculous  in- 
dustry, I  might  work  my  way  to  a  main- 
tenance.     But   in   the   interim,   who  is   to 
provide  me  food  and  raiment?      A  Uterary 
career  is  supposed  to  supply  at  least  bread 
and  water ;  which  I  might  surely  compass, 
since    such    asses   as   Radelyffe    and   Lord 
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Macgibbon  coin  thousands  with  their  patent 
pen.  But  then,  they  are  in  no  want  of 
money,  which  makes  a  wonderful  difference, 
I  am  told,  in  a  bookseller's  appraisement! 
Better  submit  at  once  to  the  degradation  of 
soUciting  my*  father's  few  friends  for  their 
interest  with  Government,  to  procure  me 
some  humble  post.  Not  colonial,  for  I  must 
not  lose  sight  of  my  darling  sister.  But 
some  clerkship  at  home ;  such  as  great  meii 
in  office  fling  to  the  son  of  their  butler  or 
silversmith,  and  will  not  perhaps  refuse  to 
the    son    of    the    once    popular    Dean    of 

R ." 

But  even  this  was  less  easily  accomplished 
than  the  young  man,  who  appreciated  the 
advantage  so  haughtily,  seemed  to  surmise. 
He  was  not  the  son  of  anybody's  favoxuite 
butler  or  silversmith.  He  was  not  the 
nephew  of  some  squire,  with  votes  for  a 
county.  To  apply  to  Lord  Mildenhall  for 
his  interest,  would  have  been  like  addressing 
himself  to  Shylock  or  a  nether  mill-stone; 

VOL.    II.  L 
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his  lordship  having  been  already  pleased  to 
signify,  through  his  son-io*laWy  his  r^ret 
that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  William  Mordaant 
at  college  should  have  been  such  as  to  destroy 
his  prospects  in  life,  and  render  impossible 
all  endeavoiu^  towards  his  future  advance- 
ment. Nor  was  there  so  much  as  a  friend  of 
the  family  to  testify  to  his  morality  of  con- 
duct, or  habits  of  business,  or  become  security 
for  his  integrity. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  London  in  the 
course  of  that  harassing  summer,  William 
endeavoured  to  talk  lightly  of  his  prospects  to 
Dick  Hargreave ;  though  his  jests  were  about 
as  hollow  as  those  of  Anne  Bolcyn  on  the 
scaffold. 

"  They  don't  think  me  honest  enough  for 
a  post-office  derk,"  said  he,  "  or  arithmetician 
enough  for  the  Audit  office.  I  believe  they 
even  doubt  whether  I  possess  sufficient  gram- 
mar and  dean  shirts  for  any  government 
derkship  : — I,  fantastic  blockhead,  who  once 
talked   of  the   Foreign   and   Privy   Council 
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offices,  as  beneath  my  station  and  abilitiei^ ! 
I  must  come  down  a  peg  in  my  notions,  if  I 
h<^  to  earn  the  means  of  payii^  for  a  tough 
mutton  chop  in  some  ordinary,  fifty  times 
nastier  than  this  same  coffee-room  at  Hat^ 
chett's,  at  which,  dear  Dick,  you  are  gn^ 
dously  pleased  to  turn  up  your  nost«" 

''I  don't  turn  up  my  nose;  I  only  say 
that  if  you  would  share  my  lodgings  in 
C\irzon  Street,  instead  of  making  appoint* 
ments  with  me  here,  our  interviews  ougbt 
be  far  more  confidential." 

''  And  afford  Lady  Clitheroe  and  Lady 
Arthur  O'firennan  an  opportunity  of  admmng 
my  plain  unvarnished  boots,  still  adorned 
with  the  ticket  of  the  Lowther  Arcade  ? — ^No, 
no  !  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Dick,  since  even 
of  appointments  which  my  fiimily  would  con- 
sider a  disgrace  to  them,  I  am  declared  un- 
worthy, nothing  remains  but  to  profit  by 
my  early  discredit.  I  must  even  turn  stud- 
groom,  or  drive  a  coach." 

''  Don't  ask  me  to  go  security  in  that  line," 

L  2 
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said  Hargreave,  as  gravely  as  if  he  had  sup- 
posed his  friend  in  earnest. — "  Please  to 
remember  how  you  over-blistered  my  bay 
mare  at  Oxford. — ^As  to  the  ribbons,  I  was 
never  overturned  but  once,  and  then,  my  dear 
Willy,  you  were  driving.*' 

"  Thanks ! — ^A  true  friend ! — ^Taking  note 
of  my  backslidings,  and  writing  them  down 
in  malice.  Couldn't  you  recommend  me 
then  as  keeper,  Dick,  or  odd-man  to  some 
Hampshire  squire  ?" — 

"  You  are  pleased  to  dive  so  low,"  rejoined 
Dick  Hargreave,  a  little  embarrassed,  "  that  I 
know  not  whether  I  have  met  your  views  in 
some  steps  I  have  ventured  to  take  on  your 
account.  If  not,  you  must  forgive  me.  Bill. 
I  have  acted  for  you  as  I  would  have  done 
for  a  brother,  or  for  myself." 

"  Of  that,  I  am  certain." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  spoke  to 
you  of  my  kinsman,  Ebenezer  Hargreave? 
Probably  not;  for  it  is  the  fashion  in  our 
&tmily  to  keep   our  country  cousins  in  the 
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shade.  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  risking 
a  fainting-fit  to  Emma  or  Julia,  by  talking  of 
our  relation,  the  cotton-spinner." 

"You  have  talked  of  him  hundreds  of 
times ; — of  his  factory  at  Hargreen ; — of  his 
honest-mindedness ;  of—" 

"  Well !  so  far  so  good ;  for  you  will  not 
be  indebted  to  a  perfect  stranger." 

"  Indebted  ?" 

"  My  dear  Bill,  for  Grod's  sake  don't  draw 
yourself  up  to  the  full  stretch  of  those  couple 
of  inches  in  which  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me ;  or  I  shall  be  afraid  to  proceed  with  my 
story." 

William  Mordaunt  replied  by  taking  quiet 
possession  of  an  arm-chair. 

"  Well,  this  said  Ebenezer,"  continued  his 
friend,  accepting  the  concession,  "  and  his 
son,  my  cousin  Ralph,  are  two  of  the  finest 
fellows  of  my  acquaintance :  though  I  doubt 
whether  Mrs.  Brampton  Brylls  of  Bryllholm 
Place  would  condescend  to  place  them  on 
her  visiting  list;  or  Barty  Tomlinson  even 
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to  spunge  upon  them.  Old  Ebenezer's  influ- 
ence in  liancasbire,  as  the  steady  employer  of 
two  thousand  hands,  and  the  dauntless  chair- 
oaan  of  almost  every  local  assembly,  is  so 
considerable,  that  he  might  be  in  Parliament 
any  day  he  chose.  Thank  heaven,  he  is 
prudent  enough  not  to  swim  out  of  his 
depth  ;  but  contents  himself  with  discharging 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to  him.  He  has 
consequently  some  interest  with  the  member 
for  his  county ;  whom  he  could  oust  from 
his  seat  by  allowing  himself  to  be  put  in 
nomination." 

"  But  since  Sir  Thomas  and  your  mother 
are  so  averse  to  mere  mention  of  their 
Lancashire  kinsfolk,  how  came  you,  and 
where  came  you,  to  be  so  intimate  ?" 

"At  Bardsel.  Aunt  Martha  has  never 
affected  Dursley  exdusivism.  At  her 
house  assembles  the  whole  clan  and  tribe 
of  Hargreave ;  queer  fishes,  some  of  them, 
I  promise  you  !  With  Ebenezer,  however, 
I  am  (I  may  say  so  without  boasting,)  a  first 
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fevourite  ;  and  luckily  enough,  the  old  fellow 
made  his  appearaace  in  town,  with  a  deputa^ 
tion,  a  fortnight  ago ;  just  as  I  was  mustering 
courage  to  write  and  ask  him  a  fevour." 

Involuntarily,  William  Mordaunt  made 
some  uneasy  twitches. 

"It  was  somewhat  of  a  risk  to  attack 
him,"  resumed  Richard ;  '*  for  he  returned  as 
uncivil  a  '  no'  to  my  father's  over  civil  invita- 
tion to  him  to  dine  in  Berkeley  Square,  as  if 
he  were  in  reality  the  Chartist — Socialist—^ 
Red  Republican,  and  I  know  not  what 
besides,— which  my  family  are  apt  to  describe 
him." 

"  Then  why  did  you  risk  it." 

"  Nothing  hazard,  nothing  have.  I  went 
to  see  him  at  his  hotel ;  was  welcomed  with 
open  arms;  told  him  my  story — ^that  is 
your* — and  received  in  return  this  promise 
to  serve  me,  *  I've  never  asked  nowt  of 
ministers,'  said  he,  *howsobe  they've  many 
and  manys  the  time  had  me  oop  to  town 
for  their  committees  and  nonsense  of  one 
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koiod  or  t'oother.  Our  member's  one  o' 
'em,  cousin  Dick;  and  as  be  makes  bould 
to  kiount  on  me,  so  I  shall  make  bould  to 
kioimt  on  him.  For  my  own  folks,  my  own 
kith  and  kin,  I  'oudn't  ha'  asked  for  the 
value  of  a  pin,  Dick  Hargreave.  But  this 
young  friend  o'  youm  is  o'  their  own  kidney 
— of  their  *  race '  as  they  call  it ;  and  so  as 
their  bad  system  have  been  the  means  o' 
ruining  on  him,  let  them  as  wore  out  the 
kettle,  tinker  it,  say  I,'  " 

William  was  once  more  out  of  his  chair, 
and  standing  on  the  hearth,  opposite  his  too 
communicative  friend,  in  a  state  of  high 
irritation. 

"I  was  half  afraid  he  would  not  have 
leisure  to  think  more  of  my  request,"  re- 
sumed Dick  Hargreave ;  "  as  he  was  to  leave 
town  the  following  day.  But  business-men 
are  prompter  in  their  movements,  than  such 
pick-tooth  fellows  as  you  and  I.  And,  just 
as  I  was  beginning  to  ask  myself  whether  it 
might  not  be   as  well   to    write   down   to 
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Hargreen,  and  jog  the  old  fellow's  memory, 
(or  enlist  in  our  service  my  cousin  Ralph,  the 
best  friend  that  ever  breathed,)  behold  this 
monung's  post  brings  a  letter  from  Ebenezer ; 
inclosing  one  from  the  Treasury,  (private  and 
confidential,  of  course,)  and  as  he  observes  in 
his  accompanying  note  '  as  full  of  butter  as  a 
Bath  bun/  Here  it  is !"  said  he,  taking  a 
thick  envelope  from  his  pocket-book.  "  And 
if  you  can  forgive  my  officiousness,  let  me 
hope  that  it  will  make  you  as  happy  as  it  has 
made  myself" 

The  letter  contained,  as  ministerial  letters 
are  apt  to  do,  a  bushel  of  chaff  and  a  single 
grain  of  com ;  but  it  was  a  grain  worth  its 
weight  in  diamond  dust.  A  post  in  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  gentlemanly  of 
public-offices,  including  chambers  at  Somerset 
House,  and  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  per  annum,  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  that  excellent  friend  and  supporter  of 
government,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hargreave ;  on  an 
understanding  that    the  interesting  prot^g^ 
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for  whom  it  was  intended,  was  the  son  of  the 
hte  Dean  Mordaunt,  and  nephew  to  Viscount 
MildenhalL" 

"  I  told  you,"  wrote  Cousin  Ebenezer,  by 
way  of  note  explanatory  to  this  portion  of  the 
ministerial  missive,  **  that  my  application 
would  be  all  the  better  attended  to  as  re- 
garding one  of  their  own  highflyers.  A 
capital  good  joke,  to  my  notion,  that  Ebenezer 
Hargreave  of  Hargreen,  should  be  currying 
court  favour  for  the  blood-relation  of  a  lord  ! 
More  in  yoxu'  father's  line  of  business — eh, 
Richard  ? — But  as  you  told  me  that  this  ill- 
used  young  gentleman  would  most  like  object 
to  Sir  Thomas's  interference  in  his  affairs,  I 
did  not  scruple  to  befriend  him." 

It  was  not  without  certain  compunctions 
of  wounded  pride,  though  with  the  tenderest 
gratitude  to  his  friend,  that  William  Mor- 
daunt  made  himself  master  of  all  these 
details.  His  lesson  of  humiliation  was  as 
yet  learned  but  half.  The  patrician  blood 
within    him  still,  rebelled   against    plebeian 
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patronage.  Still.' it  was  somethiog-it  wa. 
much — to  have  been  spared  an  appeal  to  the 
far  more  vulgar  pomposity  of  Lord  Mildenhalli 
or  of  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of 
Dursley  Park. 

**  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  old  fel- 
low ?"  inquired  Dick,  a  little  anxiously-«for 
the  thankful  but  silent  pressure  of  his  hand 
onoe  and  again  repeated  by  William  Mor- 
daunt,  conveyed  no  very  exact  intimation  of 
his  intentions. 

"  Can  you  ask  me  ?"  faltered  William,  in 
a  hoarse  voice.  "  What  can  a  beggar  reply 
to  such  an  offer,  but  that  he  accepts,  and  is 
grateful  I  must,  however,  come  to  an 
exact  understanding  on  one  point.  Ascertain 
for  me,  that  no  use  was  made  of  my  uncle's 
name,  as  a  lure  or  bribe  to  Government.  I 
have  no  authority  to  use  it ;  and  if  I  had, 
would  sooner  sell  matches  at  the  comer  of 
the  street,  than  benefit  by  his  influence." 

"  Let  old  Ebenezer  alone.  The  name  of 
a  lord  would  have   burned   his  tongue,  or 
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blunted  his  pen,  if  used  in  backing  an  appli- 
cation of  his.  He  could  not  call  you  Smith 
or  Thomson.  In  representing  you  as  an  edu- 
cated gentleman  —  Eton,  Oxford,  and  so 
forth, — ^it  was  necessary  to  add  that  you 
were  a  son  of  the  late  Dean  Mordaunt." 

"  Still,  for  my  satisfaction's  sake,  dear 
Dick,  pray  let  the  point  be  dear." 

"  I  will  write,  if  you  insist  upon  it,"  said 
Dick  Hargreave,  "  though  I  had  twenty  times 
rather  my  letter  to  the  old  fellow  contained 
only  our  thanks,  and  acceptance.  Such  a 
demurrer  will  seem  anything  but  gracious." 

"  And  why  ?  It  is  a  simple  inquiry,  de- 
manding only  a  negative  or  affirmative." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  that  my  kinsman  will 
grudge  me  a  scrape  of  the  pen.  But  he  will 
be  affronted.  And  to  say  the  truth,  Bill,  I 
shall  begin  to  fear  for  your  progress  in  life, 
official  or  private,  if  you  snatch  up  every 
stone  on  which  you  are  about  to  set  foot,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  formation." 

William  was  evidently  annoyed.     It  was 
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seldom  Dick  Hargreave  said  so  much ;  and 
his  friend  concluded  that  he  fancied  his  part 
as  patron  endowed  him  with  the  right  to 
lecture.     Dick  perceived  it  in  a  moment. 

*^  In  plain  words,  I  can't  afford  to  offend 
either  Ebenezer  or  Ralph,"  said  he,  shaking 
hands  with  him  at  parting.  "  To  Ralph,  I 
have  a  host  of  obligations.  Among  others, 
the  possession  of  a  certain  setter,  which  he 
gave  me  as  a  pup^  when  I  was  myself  only  a 
whelp ;  and  which  now,  I  find  from  Aunt 
Martha,  is  the  companion  of  your  sister's 
rambles." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Quel  triste  metier,  de  chanter  les  combats 

£t  les  peines  du  coeur,  k  ceux  qui  n'en  out  pas. 

LE    VAVASSEUR. 


DuRSLEY  Park  enjoyed  that  year  the 
unusual  honour  of  receiving  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Hargreave  at  the  close  of  the  London 
season;  Oak  Hill,  and  the  *  Nautilus* 
schooner  moored  under  its  shrubberies,  being 
the  honeymoon  appanage  of  the  Clitheroes. 
The  pine-tree  bench  which  had  witnessed  the 
brotherly  confidences  of  Dick  and  William, 
was  now  the  retreat  of  far  more  practical 
persons ;  a  bride  and  bridegroom  whose  talk 
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was  of  railway  shares  and  foreign  securities ; 
and  whose  billet-doux  might  have  been  in* 
terchanged  by  the  electric  telegraph  with 
perfect  prq)riety.  Even  before  the  altar, 
their  pulses  had  not  quickened  by  a  throb. 

StiU  graver,  howev^,  if  possible,  was  the 
courtship  now  proceeding  at  Dursley.  As  if 
m  revenge  upon  the  girlish  vanities  which 
had  profited  her  so  Httle,  Lady  Hargreave's 
daughters  had  taken  up  their  vocatbn  of 
worldly  wisdom  as  strenuously  as  converts 
embrace  a  new  religion.  JuMa  was  now  as 
serious,  or  as  she  called  it,  as  rational,  as 
Emma  had  become  mercenary  and  calcula- 
ting ;  and  there  was  already  in  the  sisters  the 
making  of  two  as  disagreeable  women  as 
ever  deadened  the  cheerfulness  of  social  life. 

The  wedding  of  the  Aiture  Lady  Arthur, 
was  arranged  on  a  still  grander  scale  of 
magnificence  than  that  of  her  sister.  The 
vain-glorious  family  was  ambitious  of  meet- 
ing the  Irish  Marquisate,  on  something  of  an 
equal  footing ;  and  they  consequently  persua- 
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ded  the  Fitzmortons  and  Ddaviles  to  grace 
the  ceremony  with  their  presence.  These 
aristocratic  pre-eminences,  who  predominated 
like  Ossa  and  Pelion  in  the  county,  entertain- 
ing a  system  of  signals  between  themselves, 
incomprehensible  to  the  vulgar,  had  long 
agreed  that,  though  it  was  impossible  to 
know  anything  of  the  Hargreaves  in  London 
beyond  an  exchange  of  visiting  cards,  they 
were  people  to  be  noticed  in  the  country: 
substantial  clients  in  public  subscriptions  and 
private  charities,  whenever  a  flood  or  fire  or 
epidemic,  taxed  the  humanity  of  the  county. 
Even  if  taken  in  the  fact  of  dining  with 
them,  or  giving  them  dinners,  country  neigh- 
bourship is  an  admitted  plea  for  condescension 
with  the  stiffest-backed  of  the  "  old  nobility," 
sung  by  one  of  their  caste,  now  wise  enough 
to  prefer  reason  to  rhyme. 

It  was  August,  too — the  November  of 
country-house  life ; — when,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  be  killed  in  the  fields,  they  lose  their 
charm   to   eyes   polite;    and  so  the   stately 
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inhabitants  of  Delavile  Abbey  and  Morton 
Castle  agreed  to  spend  a  gaudy  day  at 
Dursley  Park.  The  Hargreaves,  —  whose 
dry  champagne  was  unimpeachable,  and 
who,  when  they  wanted  a  little  music, 
thought  it  worth  wh3e,  with  right  regal  or 
right  parvenu  magnificence,  to  secure  That 
berg,  Grisi,  and  Mario, — ^were  people  better 
worth  knowing  than  such  antediluvians  as 
the  Brampton  Brylls,  of  Bryllholm  Place, 
unable  to  contribute  a  cheeseparing,  or  a 
tune  on  the  spinnet,  to  the  entertainment  of 
their  neighbours. 

"The  Hargreaves  are  getting  on  amazingly," 
was  Lady  Delavile's  observation  to  her  lord, 
after  perusing  the  letter  announcing  the 
approaching  marriage  of  their  daughter  with 
the  Bishop  of  Rosstrevor.  "  A  younger  son 
of  the  late  Lord  Castle-Glynnon,  if  I  mistake 
not.  An  immense  match  for  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  factory-man  (something  of  that 
kind  —  was  not  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave's 
iather,  my  dear  Lord  Delavile?)    But  they 
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really  deserve  it.  More  civil,  painstaking, 
obliging  people  I  never  met.  And  on  the 
right  side,  too.  Young  Hargreave,  I 
suppose,  will  come  into  Parliament  at  the 
ne^t  election — to  say  nothing  of  that  rich 
railway  son-in-law. — ^Three  votes ! — ^Yes,  my 
dear  Delavile,  we  had  better  go  to  this 
wedding.  There  is  nothing  stirring  h&ce^ 
abouts  just  now.  It  will  be  a  change  to  help 
us  through  the  week ;  and  there  will  not  be  a 
soul  one  knows  to  make  a  history  of  our 
being  present." 

There  was  a  guest,  however,  at  Dursley 
Park,  to  make  histories  concerning  both 
present  and  absent.  Barty  Tomlinson,  the 
smell-feast,  who  had  contrived  to  extort  an 
invitation,  whispered  to  Lady  Fitzmorton, 
very  few  minutes  after  her  arrival,  "  I  am 
sure,  dear  Lady  F.,  I  know  what  brings  you 
hither — though  you  look  as  if  brought  to  the 
house  in  custody  of  the  Black  Rod.  My 
friend  Fitz  has  written  to  you  from  Pera,  or 
Smyrna,  to  b^  an  account  of  the  wedding 
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for  the  benefit  oi  Herbert  Fanshawe;  who 
proposed  last  year,  and  was  refused,  m 
succession,  by  every  female  under  the  roof 
of  DursI^ — ^from  the  maiden  aunt  in  linsey- 
woolsey,  to  the  dame  de  campagnie^  in 
brocade.  Ha!  here  are  the  Delaviles,  too, 
with  their  duodecimo  postillions.  They  are 
come  here  only  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  coaxing  over  the  vote  of  the  new 

member  for  R .       What  a  charming 

parliamentary  agent  spoiled,  when  Heaven 
made  that  woman  a  peeress !  Good  morn- 
ing, Lady  Delavile.  Anything  new  in  last 
nigbt^s  '  Standard'  ? — ^I  am  told  a  Cabinet  is 
called  for  Thursday  next  Rather  unusual 
at  this  season.'* 

Lady  Delavile,  who  entertained  a  sovereign 
disgust  for  the  presumptuous  little  pique^ 
asaiettey  contemplated  him  with  the  same  air 
of  wonder  she  might  have  surveyed  a  mite 
or  aphis  through  a  microscope,  and  made  no 
sort  of  answer.     But  no   sooner  had  she 
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swept  on  towards  Lady  Hargreave  and  heir 
daughters,  than  he  exdauned  in  a  half-aside 
tone  to  Lady  Fitzmorton,  (a  timid  woman, 
too  shy  to  silence  his  impertinence,)  "an 
excellent  person,  poor  dear  Lady  Delavfle. 
For  whom,  or  what,  is  she  in  mourning? 
Her  complexion,  perhaps,  which  is  decidedly 
gone.  She  consoles  herself  for  the  loss,  by 
the  pretension  of  becoming  nfemme politique  ; 
as  if  it  foflowed  that,  because  you  are  too 
old  for  a  beauty,  you  are  just  old  enough  for 
a  beUesprit.  I  am  afraid  it  is  nullus  go-us ! 
Lady  Delavile  may  have  lost  her  molars, 
but  she  has  not  cut  her  wisdom-teeth." 

Unmitigated,  even  by  the  excellence  of  the 
wedding  cheer,  was  the  venom  of  the  little 
chatterbox.  After  insulting  every  member 
of  the  Hargreave  family  by  expressions  of 
surprise  at  their  having  "got"  Lady  Fitz- 
morton  and  the  Delaviles,  and  then,  suddenly 
recollecting  that  it  was  August,  and  nothing 
going    on,    he  hit   upon   a  new  raw — the 
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absence  of  the  heir  of  Dursley. — "What 
was  his  friend  Dick  about,  that  he  did  not 
attend  his  sister's  wedding? — ^Most  extraor- 
dinary !  Dick  expressly  told  him  in  Berkeley 
Square,  in  July,  that  they  should  meet  at 
Dursley  the  following  month.  What  could 
possibly  have  altered  his  intention  ?" 

Every  member  of  the  family,  though  fore- 
warned against  his  cross-questioning,  was 
pumped  out  of  some  trifling  hint  of  the  in- 
formation he  wanted  to  obtain  ;  till,  by  de- 
grees, his  notes  and  queries  had  elicited  that 
there  was  a  split  in  the  family  cabinet ;  and 
that  Mr.  Hargreave  was  absent  without  leave. 

"  I  wonder  my  friend  Dick  had  courage  to 
absent  himself  from  so  grand  a  family  festi- 
vity," said  he,  to  Mrs.  Brampton  Brylls,  on 
the  wedding  morning,  having  decoyed  her 
into  the  new  conservatory,  on  pretence  of 
showing  her  the  Victoria  Regia  in  flower. 

"  Courage  ?  Cowardice  you  mean !"  re- 
sponded the  congenial  spirit  of  the  embit- 
tered old  lady.     "Mr.  Hargreave  dares  not 
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face  his  father  and  mother.  He  is  staying 
in  the  North  with  the  vulgar  old  aunt  to 
whom  Sir  Thomas  pays  an  annuity  never  to 
speak  to  them  in  public." 

"Banished?  For  what  crime?*'  rejoined 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  ^'Has  Dick  been 
flirting  or  playing? — Is  he  in  love,  or  in 
debt  ? — Or  has  he  seceded  from  the  family 
politics  or  religion,  which  people  do  now-a- 
days,  as  unblushingly  as  they  dye  their  hair/' 
continued  he,  fixing  an  inquisitorial  stare 
upon  Mrs.  Brampton  Brylls'  capillary  part- 
ing, bearing  manifest  traces  of  Melacomia. 

"  He  simply  wants  to  marry  the  daughter 

of  the  Dean  of  R ,  who  died  last  year 

over  head  and  ears  in  debt,"  she  replied, 
tamed  down  as  by  the  glance  of  a  Van  Am- 
burgh. 

"  I  recollect  !  —  His  bankruptcy  made 
nearly  as  much  noise  in  the  country  as  that 
of  the  Prince  de  Gu^m^nde,  at  Paris,  before 
the  first  revolution ;  of  which,  they  say,  it 
laid  the  foundation  stone." 
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*'WeII!  Dean  Mordaunt's  is  beginning 
to  revolutionise  Dursley  Park.  Sir  Thomas 
promoted  the  match  with  Miss  Mordaunt 
with  all  his  soul  and  with  all  his  strength, 
till  he  found  that  she  was  a  b^gar.  But 
the  Dean  unluckily  died  before  he  succeeded 
to  his  brother's  title  and  estate.  As  if  a 
Mordaunt  in  rags,  were  not  a  match  for  the 
grand-daughter  of  a  Manchester  cotton- 
spinner  !" 

"Not  much  to  choose  between  the  cob- 
webs of  a  ruined  house  and  the  flue  of  a 
thriving  factory,  I  admit,"  retorted  Barty, 
aspishly.  "But  what  attitude  has  Dick 
taken  in  the  ftmily  storm  ? — ^That  of  Ajax 
bullying  the  elements  ?" — 

"  I  imderstand  he  is  bent  on  following  up 
his  imprudent  engagement  to  Miss  Mordaunt. 
And  if  Lady  Arthur  O'Brennan  should  have 
a  son,  nothing  would  surprise  me  less  than 
to  find  Sir  Thomas  disinherit  hiSy  and  adopt 
his  grandson." 

"  Provided  he  took  the  glorious  name  of 
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Hargreave.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  New  people, 
like  eelsy  adhere  to  their  native  mud.  But 
Dick  could  not  marry  without  his  fieither's 
assistance." 

"  The  wealthy  aimt,  it  seems,  has  under- 
taken a  dowry  for  Miss  Mordaunt ;  and 
among  them,  they  have  established  her 
needy  brother  in  business  or  an  office,  or 
something  or  other  that  gives  him  a  coat  to 
his  back." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  I  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  this !  How  fortunate  are  the  Har- 
greaves,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brampton  Brylls,  in 
having  at  their  gates  so  candid  a  biographer. 
Since  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  and  Cro- 
ker's  Sketch  of  Hook,  never  was  friend  so 
impartially  dealt  with  1" 

The  post  of  that  day  conveyed,  of  course, 
to  the  three  or  four  great  people,  to  whom  it 
was  the  mission  of  Barty  Tomlinson  to  pur- 
vey gossip,  graphic  sketches  of  the  wedding 
of  the  R.  R.  Lord  Arthur  the  Taciturn ;  as 
well  as  of  Dick  Hargreave,  the  millionaire. 
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sharing  like  St  Martin,  his  doak  with  a 
beggar. 

And  from  a  train  thus  laid,  what  ramifi- 
cations of  scandal  and  mischief ! 

But  was  Richard  Hargreave  really  so 
happy  as  to  have  incurred  any  risk  of  disin- 
heritance ?  Alas !  on  his  arrival  at  Bardsd 
Tower,  a  fortnight  after  William  Mordaunt's 
acceptance  of  the  place  procured  for  him, 
he  had  been  welcomed  by  Margaret  with 
such  friendly  and  sisterly  ease  as  drove  him 
to  despair.  He  saw  at  once  by  her  manner 
that  he  was  adopted  as  William's  benefactor, 
as  the  favourite  nephew  of  her  own  bene- 
factress; but  that,  as  far  as  love  was  con- 
cerned, she  would  sooner  have  given  her 
affections  to  Nero ! 

How  he  wished  there  had  been  the 
slightest  awkwardness  in  her  manner  of  re- 
ceiving him!  How  he  wished  she  had 
shrunk  from  sauntering  with  him  in  the 
coppice,  or  beside  the  stream  which  now  ran 
crystal  and  weedless  !      She  might  have  been 
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married  for  the  last  half-dozen  years  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  for  any  fear  she  seemed 
to  entertain  of  being  again  solicited  to 
become  his  wife.  Margaret  evidently  con- 
sidered herself  sheltered  from  importunate 
solicitation,  under  the  safeguard  of  her  great 
obligations. 

Deep  was  his  mortification  I  He  had 
hoped  that  complete  estrangement  from  the 
fickle  object  of  her  preference,  and  above  all 
that  the  influence  of  his  partial  aunt,  would 
have  effected  something  in  his  favour.  And 
so  they  had.  But  the  state  of  feeling  thus 
induced,  was  precisely  the  calm  security  so 
obnoxious  to  a  lover. 

When  the  first  flurry  of  vexation  was 
exhausted,  he  began  to  quarrel  with  himself 
rather  than  with  Margaret;  and  rescinded 
his  rash  resolve  of  instant  departure.  To 
leave  Bardsel  when  it  was  looking  so  beauti- 
ful— to  quit  Margaret  when  she  was  not  only 
looking  so  beautiful,  but  speaking  so  kindly, 
would  have  been  the  captiousness  of  a  child. 
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No !  he  would  remain  and  content  himself 
with  the  cheerful  flow  of  her  conversation, 
the  intelligence  of  her  open  countenance; 
how  different  from  the  studied  flippancy  and 
artificial  smiles  of  the  patent  angek  which 
spread  their  gauzy  wings  in  Belgravia ! 

**  I  should  be  an  idiot  to  refuse  myself  the 
pleasure  of  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
her,  because  she  does  not  choose  to  be  called 
Mrs.  Hargreave,"  said  he. 

And  when,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  Sir 
Thomas,  on  finding  that  Margaret  and  his 
son  were  inmates  of  Bardsel  Tower,  ad- 
dressed him  one  of  those  arbitrary  letters 
which  render  parental  rule  insupportable — 
commanding  him  to  appear  at  Dursley 
Park  on  a  certain  day  as  if  subpoenaed  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery, — Richard,  who  had 
always  intended  to  be  present  at  his  sister's 
wedding,  replied  that  it  was  not  at  present 
his  intention  to  travel  southwards. 

More  letters  followed.  But  of  what 
nature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.      For 
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they  were  addressed  by  Sir  Thomas  to  his 
sister  Martha;  who,  when  she  thought 
proper,  could  be  as  dose  as  one  of  Sir  Hurst 
Clitheroe's  deed-chests — chef-d^ceuvres  from 
the  furnace  of  Chubb.  Their  effect  was 
visible  only  in  increased  tenderness  towards 
Margaret,  and  an  evident  determination  to 
leave  the  young  couple  to  themselves. 

"  My '  brother  is  going  blind/*  was  the 
spinster's  argument  with  herself.  "My 
brother  has  had  gold-dust  thrown  in  his 
eyes,  and  no  longer  discerns  black  from 
white.  To  make  his  son  settle  down  into 
a  happy  man  and  useful  member  of  society, 
there  wants  only  a  gentle  companionable 
wife,  like  Margaret  Mordaunt.  And,  for 
my  part,  I  would  rather  see  the  family 
heirless,  than  find  my  nephew  degenerate 
into  a  make-believe  man  of  fashion,  married 
to  a  ladyship,  and  selling  his  conscience  to 
ministers  for  a  riband  or  a  place." 

She  refrained,  therefore,  from  further 
communication  with  Dursley  Park.      "They 
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will  be  too  busy  with  their  bride-cake  and 
&vour8  to  take  heed  of  my  silence/'  muttered 
she.  ''And  if  my  nephew  and  Margaret 
choose  to  walk  quietly  to  church  some 
morning,  without  leave  but  not  without 
license,  I  must  stop  the  gap  in  my  brother's 
temper  with  gold-leaf;  and  give  shelter  to 
the  young  couple  till  the  storm  blows 
over." 

The  more  Dick  Hargreave  complained  of 
Margaret's  indifference,  the  more  satisfied 
was  Aunt  Martha  that  the  snows  were 
gradually  dissolving,  and  that,  as  on  the 
Swiss  mountains,  flowers  would  suddenly 
appear  underneath. 

Not  a  little  surprised,  meanwhile,  was 
Dick  Hargreave  to  find  the  delicate  elegant 
Margaret  established  as  a  first  favourite  with 
his  rough  cousin  Ebenezer — a  frequent  guest 
at  BardseL  At  first,  he  attributed  this 
singular  friendship  to  the  fact  asserted  in 
Champfort's  axiom,  ^^qu^on  s'attache  par 
ses  bienfaits ;''  the  sister  of  William  Mor- 
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daunt  of  Somerset  House,  being  necessarily 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  Downing  Street 
Deputationist.  But  he  soon  learned  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  sympathy  spontaneous 
between  honest  minds  and  feeling  hearts. 

The  old  cotton-spinner  and  Mai^ret  Uked 
each  other  at  first  sight,  because  ''  like  loves 
Kke  ;** — albeit,  as  poor  Hood  sings — 

There's  fiEur  from  coato  of  frieze 
To  silk  and  satin  gowns. 

But  if  as  much  pleased  as  surprised  to  find 
the  lady  of  his  love  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Hargreen  Factory — curious  to  observe,  fond 
to  admire,  and  storing  her  mind  with  new 
experiences, — he  would  rather  his  cousin 
Ralph  had  been  less  strikingly  handsome, 
and  less  remarkably  agreeable.  Ralph  Har- 
greave  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  educated 
manufacturer;  enlightened  by  foreign  travel 
and  acute  observation.  His  father  had  sent 
him  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  in 
quest  of  information  connected  with,   and 
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connections  profitable  to,  their  business  ;  and 
Ralph  had  brought  home,  in  addition,  as 
much  useful  knowledge  as  converted  him 
into  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  in 
the  world.  Ralph  Hargreave  was  light  in 
hand  as  a  barb ;  devoid  equally  of  levity  and 
pedantry.  He  not  only  knew  most  things, 
but  when  to  keep  them  to  himself. 

His  cousin  Dick  had  long  recognized  his 
merits;  and  one  of  the  many  sources  of 
gratification  connected  with  his  visits  to 
Bardsel,  was  good  neighbourship  with  his 
manly,  rational  kinsman,  Ralph  was  ten 
years  his  senior;  old  enough  to  know  his 
own  superiority  of  mind,  and  too  old  to  be 
anxious  about  parading  it.  But  that  Miss 
Mordaunt's  visit  to  Aunt  Martha  had  been 
embellished  by  such  an  addition  to  their 
society,  was  not  reassiuing.  Ralph  was 
far  too  good  to  look  at,  and  to  listen  to,  for 
his  London-taught  kinsman  to  feel  satisfied 
at  the  extreme  intimacy  existing  between 
the  stalwart  cotton-spinner  and  Nero;   as 
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though  the  man  and  beast  were  in  habits  of 
daily  intercourse. 

**  As  if  Dean  Mordaunt's  daught^  would 
stoop  to  become  Mrs.  Hargreave  of  Hargreen !" 
muttered  he,  when,  on  a  glowing  First  of 
September,  he  was  returning  with  his  dog 
and  gun  from  the  stubbles,  after  noticing 
the  young  couple  sauntering  together  at  a 
distance  among  the  straggling  thickets  of 
the  coppice.  "  Yet  after  all,  one  Hargreave 
is  as  good  as  another ;  and  no  one  can  say 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  the  old 
man  has  laid  up  for  his  son.  Ebenezer's 
peculiar  opinions  have  kept  his  branch  of 
the  family  from  springing  upwards;  but 
when  he  is  gone,  Ralph  will  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  shine  in  the  world.'' 

Ralph  appeared  to  him,  in  short,  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  There  was  between  them  much 
congeniality  :  the  same  honest  nature,  the 
same  frank  countenance.  But  Ralph  was 
the  upright,  sturdy  pine  tree  springing  on 
the  mountain  side;    and  Richard  the  same 
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tree,  planted  on  a  cultivated  lawn;  pruned 
here  and  thinned  out  there,  to  afford  vistas 
for  the  views  of  the  proprietor ;  stunted  and 
cankered  therefore,  compared  with  bis 
cousin. 

Conscious  of  inferiority,  never  was  the 
shy  suitor  seen  to  less  advantage  than  in 
Ralph  Hargreave's  presence.  Ralph  seemed 
to  have  usurped  his  place  by  the  hearth, 
Ralph  seemed  to  be  gradually  intercepting 
his  influence  over  his  aunt.  How  if  he 
should  end  by  appropriating  to  himself  that 
greater  blessing,  for  which  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hargreave  would  thankfully  have 
exchanged  his  birthright  ? 

In  compliance  with  Aunt.lfartha's  ex- 
cellent counsel  that  she  shoidi  j^P^  ^o 
moment  imoocupied  to  favour  the  dftawAjKi 
of  unavailing  grief,  Margaret  had  exercised 
throughout  the  summer  her  talent  for  sketch- 
ing from  nature,  which  the  beautiful  scenery 
around  Bardsel  was  well  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate.   And  what  more  natural  than  that 

VOL    II  N 
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Ralph  Hargreave,  who  knew  every  "dingle 
and  bosky  bourne,"  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Tower, — every  beck  and  tarn,  every  crag 
and  ravincji — should  be  accepted  by  the 
young  artist  as  a  guide.  He  carried  in  his 
hand  her  campstool  and  colour  box,  while 
Nero  carried  in  his  mouth  her  parasol,  or 
Ralph  Haigreave's  walking-stick.  —  And 
when  Richard,  soon  after  his  arrival,  added 
himself  uninvited  to  the  party,  it  was  some- 
what trying  to  perceive  that  his  intrusion 
was  all  but  unnoticed.  It  is  true  that,  with 
his  cigar  between  his  lips,  he  did  little  to 
enhance  the  colloquial  enjoyments  of  the 
party;  for  Dick  was  one  of  those  who, 
either  from  shyness  or  lack  of  animal  spirits, 
fancy  themselves  bom  exempt  from  the 
duty  of  taking  part  in  social  intercourse; 
as  satisfied  to  accept  the  part  of  audience, 
as  your  Fanshawes  and  Tomlinsons  to  figure 
on  the  stage.  He  listened,  therefore,  while 
Ralph  rattled  pleasantly  on ;  mingling  with 
his  instructive  dissertations   on  the  changes 
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of  light  and  shade,  and  varieties  of  tint  and 
vegetation,  which  created  Claudes,  and 
Hobbimas,  Salvators  and  Ruysdaels,  in  the 
scenery  through  which  they  were  rambling, 
anecdotes  of  foreign  travel,  and  criticisms  on 
contemporary  artists.  Dick  Hargreave  felt, 
once  or  twice,  that  he  could  have  killed 
him  for  the  interest  with  which  Margaret 
attended  to  his  lucubrations. 

Of  coxu^e — for  he  was  a  lover,  and  as 
a  lover  deaf  and  blind — of  course,  Dick  Har- 
greave never  surmised  the  origin  of  this  well- 
established  intimacy;  namely  that,  early  in 
that  very  summer,  Ralph  Hargreave  had 
performed  quarantine  with  Lord  Rtzmorton 
and  his  travelling  companion,  at  Trieste ;  and 
that  he  was  consequently  the  last  person  of 
her  acquaintance  who  had  exchanged  spoken 
words  with  Herbert  Fanshawe.  But  of  this, 
poor  Dick  knew  nothing. 

As  they  made  their  way  over  rustic  bridges 
or  under  spreading  elms,  inhaling  the 
pungent  fragrance  of  the  woods,  and  hailing 

N  2 
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the  inaugural  song  of  the  robins  among  the 
crisp  holly,  poor  Richard  was 

Ghithering  sweet  pain 
About  his  haxcj,  till  it  thrilled  again. 

A  brilliant  French  writer  has  said  that  every 
man  contains  within  himself  the  ashes  of  a 
poet,  dead  in  early  youth.  Most  of  us,  even 
the  least  sentimental,  have  in  their  hearts 
a  mortuary  chamber,  into  which  they  retreat 
at  will ;  an  Elysium  haunted  by  the  siiade  of 
their  first  love ;  an  Elysium  whose  fruits  and 
flowers  exhibit  perpetual  spring,  albeit  the 
realities  of  life,  with  sear  and  withered  leaves  or 
naked  branches,  have  created  winter  elsewhere. 

One  day,  when  Aunt  Martha  had  joined 
the  sketching  party,  to  marshal  her  yoimg 
friends  to  a  charming  spot,  near  the  source 
of  the  stream,  where  the  water,  yellow  with 
the  secretions  of  the  neighbouring  moor, 
gushed  like  liquid  topaz  over  rocks  over- 
shadowed by  spreading  alders, — Dick  Har- 
greave,  irritated  by  the  fluency  of  his  cousin, 
suddenly  exclaimed- 
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"  What  a  pity,  Ralph,  that  we  can't  change 
fathers  and  fortunes  !  You  ought  to  be  in 
Parliament.  If  ever  man  had  the  gift  of  the 
gab  and  la  langue  bien pendue^  it  is  you" 

A  hearty  laugh  responded  to  this  sudden 
burst  of  unojoiplimentary  compliment. 

"  What  put  this  crotchet  into  your  head, 
just  now,  my  dear  Dick  ?"  said  he,  when  the 
gravity  of  the  party  was  restored. 

"Because  I  had  a  letter  from  Dursley 
Park  this  morning  ;  insisting  on  my  standing 
for  some  confounded  Irish  borough,  to  which 
the  O'Brennan  family  have  the  nomination. 
My  father  seems  to  have  purchased  it  for  the 
express  purpose  of  annoying  me." 

"  But  why  should  it  annoy  you  ?  Why  not 
go  into  Parliament,  and  be  as  prosy  and 
contradictory  as  your  neighbours  ?  I  daresay 
the  vein  is  in  you,  if  you  would  only  work  it. 
Do  not  give  Miss  Mordaunt  reason  to  sup- 
pose me  the  only  word-mill  in  the  family  !" 

Margaret,  who  was  establishing  her  camp- 
stool  under  Aunt  Martha's  instructions,  was 
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silent,  taking  little  heed  of  the  sumpter  moles 
who  had  conveyed  her  artistic  baggage. 

"My  father's  aversion  to  Parliament  is 
perfectly  comprehensible/'  said  Ralph,  re- 
suming what  Dick  Hargreave  considered  his 
preaching.  "  A  strong-headed,  strong-hearted, 
but  uneducated  man,  Parliam^it  is  not  his 
place.  He  does  six  times  as  much  good, 
here ;  where  his  Lancashire  dialect  does  not 
weaken  the  authority  of  his  masterly  judgment 
and  practical  knowledge." 

"I  was  not  speaking  of  your  father;  I 
spoke  of  yoursdf,"  said  Dick,  almost 
peevishly. 

"  Of  myself,  then.  I  am  as  little  fitted  as 
he  is,  for  a  place  in  our  legislative  assembly, 
as  at  present  constituted.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  a  Dissenter.  In  the  next,  though 
endowed  with  an  excellent  education,  by  a 
provincial  grammar-school  and  St.  Bees, 
(completed  by  ten  years'  trituration  between 
the  great  milestones  of  travel  and  study),  I 
am  wholly  untaught  in  that  great  conventional 
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school  of  polite  life,  which,  laugh  as  you 
please,  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  lessons  of 
wisdom.  In  Parliament,  Dick,  I  should 
appear  as  great  a  savage  as  the  Indian  youth 
in  Wordsworth's  Ruth.  And  why  dis- 
honour  the  championship  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples  I  should  endeavour  to  advocate,  by 
failing  in  trivialities  wherein  every  donkey 
has  the  advantage  over  me  ?  I  should  speak 
when  it  was  my  business  to  be  silent;  re- 
main stunned  by  disgust  when  eloquence 
became  a  duty.  I  am  a  mere  man  of  the 
woods,  Dick ;  a  creature  of  impulse  ;  a  great 
orator  in  my  own  parish ;  but  totally  unfit 
to  fight  in  those  courtly  campaigns,  whose 
trenches  are  opened  by  *  four-and-twenty 
fiddlers  all  of  a  row,"  with  a  bow  to  the  oppo- 
site faction,  and  a  vous  Messieurs  lefeu  /" 

"  And  why,  pray,  should  you  suppose  me 
more  subordinate  than  yourself?" 

"  Because  you  are  to  the  manner  bom ; 
because  you  are  to  the  manner  bred.  From 
young  Fanshawe,  I  heard  a   great  deal   of 
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your  Dursley  tactics.  From  yoursdf,  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  more.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  you  are  the  man  wanted  to 
represent,  at  some  future  time,  the  interests 

r 

of  our  class,  and  the  credit  of  our  family : — 
two  things  never  contemplated  by  the  parlia^* 
ments  of  the  House  of  Stuart." 

Ralph  could  hardly  refrain  from  a  smile 
at  the  renfrogni  air  with  which  his  cousin 
stood  listening  against  the  trunk  of  a  beech 
tree,  puffing  his  cigar  in  supreme  disgust. 

"  I  don't  despair,  Dick,"  he  continued,  "  of 
seeing  you,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence, 
a  portly  Sir  Richard  Hargreave,  or  perhaps 
Lord  Hargreave  of  Dursley ;  supporting  the 
existing  government,  and  corresponding  on 
Poor  Laws,  Emigration,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  crack  topic  of  the  day,  with  your 
country  cousin.  Squire  Ralph,  of  Hargreen ; 
presenting  the  kind  regards  of  your  beautiful 
Lady  Hargreave,"  (here  he  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  at  Margaret,  who  was  busy  with  her 
pencil  some  twenty  yards  in  their  rear),  "  to 
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my  simple-minded  Yankee  wife;  who  will 
be  making  pnmpkin-pies  at  om*  factory  in 
the  county  Palatine." 

With  a  sudden  start,  Richard  threw  into 
the  stream  his  half-finished  cigar. 

'*  You  don't  mean  that  you  think  of  mar- 
rying an  American  ?"  cried  he. 

**  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  long  thought  of 
nothing  else.  Virginia  and  1  have  been  en- 
gaged these  six  years ;  and  were  you  as  firm 
and  consistent  with  your  father  as  I  have 
been  with  mine,  (who,  in  the  onset,  started 
quite  as  violently  as  you  did  just  now  at  the 
notion  of  a  Transatlantic  daughter-in-law), 
you  would  soon  command  Sir  Thomas's 
consent  to  your  marriage  with  Miss  Mor- 
daunt." 

Dick  Hargreave  was  speechless  fi-om  sur- 
prise. How  superfluously  had  he  tormented 
himself!  His  cousin  Ralph  an  engaged 
man,  advocating  his  marriage  with  Margaret ! 
Mechanically,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
the   man   he    had    so   sincerely  detested   a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  before ;  and  it  needed  all 
the  influence  of  that  conventional  schooling 
recently  alluded  to  by  Ralph,  to  prevent  him 
from  indulging  in  the  expansive  action  of  a 
German  comedy,  and  folding  him  to  his 
heart. 

"  And  you  really  advise  me,"  said  he,  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  load  of 
paving-stones  removed  from  his  heart,  "  to 
propitiate  my  father  by  accepting  this  seat  of 
his ;  and  then,  firmly  adhering  to  my  inten- 
tions concerning  a  settlement  in  life  ?" 

"  Precisely.  Become  an  M.P.,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  fate.  In  these  times,  parliamentary 
duties  are  not  so  very  laborious.  Half  the 
business  of  the  state  is  transacted  in  clubs, 
and  at  cabinet  dinners  : — the  other  half  bv 
the  great  letters  of  the  press.  I  would 
undertake  to  make  a  capital  member  out  of 
Nero,  by  teaching  him  to  bark  his  ayes  and 
noes  with  a  discretion  calculated  to  put  to 
shame  the  bowlings  of  the  Irish  brigade." 

*'  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  my  best  chance 
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of  a  reconciliation  with  my  &ther  lies  in 
capitulation/*  said  Richard  Hargreave,  mus- 
ingly. "  Thanks  for  your  advice,  Ralph.  I 
sincerely  thank  you.  But  after  all,"  conti- 
nued he,  suddenly  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  even  if  I  obtained  his  sanction  to  my  pro- 
jects, what  chance  have  I  with  the  person 
for  whom  I  should  thus  sacrifice  mv  tastes 
and  inclinations  ? — ^What  chance  have  I  with 
her  ?"— 

"  Every  chance,  if  you  keep  a  cigar  out  of 
your  mouth,  and  give  yourself  some  little 
trouble  to  interest  her  feelings.  As  my 
father  said  to  me  last  night :  *  The  gar- 
rison is  asleep,  Ralph;  the  fortress  is  off 
its  guard.  Why  don't  that  young  fellow  up 
with  his  scaling-ladder,  and  carry  it  by  a 
surprise  ?'  My  dear  Dick,  you  young  gen- 
tlemen of  England,  who  live  at  home  at 
too  much  ease,  seem  to  think  that  elections 
and  ladies'  hearts  are  to  be  won  by  a  wishing- 
cap  !     What  have  you  done,  pray,  since  you 
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came  to  Bardsel,  by  way  of  captivating  this 
charming  girl,  except  to  gaze  at  her,  like 
Master  Slender  at  Anne  Page ;  admiring  the 
variable  lights  on  the  folds  of  her  gown,  or 
the  lustre  of  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  world 
— saving  always  those  of  my  Virginia." 

Richard  Hargreave  pleaded  guilty.  But 
the  sage  advice  of  his  kmsman  was  not  lost 
upon  him.  Before  the  noon  of  a  new  day, 
he  was  gone; — gone  to  propitiate  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  father,  gone  to  atone  for  past 
offences.  It  had  been  suggested  by  his 
cousin  that  he  should  "  reculer  pour  mieux 
sauter^ 

What  he  had  said  or  done  in  the  interim 
to  soften  the  obduracy  of  Margaret  Mor- 
daunt,  was  a  secret  between  them  and  the 
walls  of  the  breakfast-parlour,  where  they 
parted.  The  last  words  of  Aunt  Martha,  as 
he  bad  her  a  flurried  adieu,  were :  "  At 
Christmas  then — at  Christmas,  my  dear 
Dick,  with  your  friend  Mr.  Mordaunt.     At 
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Christmas  for  certain.  We  shall  miss  you 
sadly.  Your  return  will  be  a  real  holiday 
at  Bardsel." 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that,  as  the  his- 
toriographer of  the  Hargreave  dynasty,  Barty 
Tomlinson,  had,  as  usual,  outstepped  the 
truth.  Till  the  epoch  of  Lady  Arthur's 
wedding,  Dick  had  done  no  more  of  the 
deeds  imputed  to  him,  ihan  neglect  to  return 
to  Dursley ;  while  Sir  Thomas  had  said  no 
more  than  that  he  would  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling,  if  he  persevered  in  his  intention  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  that  old  scoundrel,  the 
late  popular  Dean  of  R . 

He  added,  indeed,  that  his  son  had  far 
better  turn  his  thoughts  to  their  pretty  neigh- 
bour at  Morton  Castle — Lady  Emily — the 
daughter  of  Lady  Fitzmorton,  and  sister  of 
the  Earl ;  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  whose 
family  wished  nothing  better  than  to  encou- 
rage the  courtship  of  the  heir  of  Dursley 
Park,  an  estate  which  marched  with  their 
own. 
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The  result  of  which  suggestion  was,  that 
Dick  Hargreave  absented  himself  from  the 
hymeneals  of  Emilia  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross- 
trevor ;  affording  some  colour  to  the  malefi- 
cations  of  Barty  Tomlinson,  and  enraging 
his  &ther  to  a  degree  into  which  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  man  so  tender  of  his  personal 
dignity,  was  little  apt  to  be  excited. 

Great  therefore  was  the  surprise  of  Sir 
Thomas,  when,  after  a  feud  of  two  months' 
duration,  he  beheld  his  son  dissem-fly  under 
the  portico  of  Dursley ;  as  if  simply  in  obe- 
dience to  his  commands. 

He  was  wise  enough  to  welcome  home  the 
prodigal  without  any  slaying  of  calves,  or 
outward  demonstration  of  rejoicing ;  content- 
ing himself  with  intimating  that  the  family 
was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Dursley  for  a  visit 
to  Sir  Hurst  and  Lady  Clitheroe,  and  plac- 
ing in  his  hands  a  credit  to  the  amount  of 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  with  the  contin- 
gent instnictions  which  were  to  bring  him 
into  Parliament,  as  the  honourable  member 
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for  the  free  and  inclependeDt   borough  of 
Allenbogue. 

Sir  Thomas  seemed  mstinctively  aware 
that  there  is  nothing  like  Parliament,  to 
effect  the  subjugation  of  the  most  rampant 
human  conscience. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

What  joy  have  I  in  June's  retom. 
My  feet  are  parch'd,  my  eyeballs  bum, 

I  scent  no  flowery  gust ; 
But  faint  the  flagging  zephjrr  springs 
With  dry  Macadam  on  its  wings. 

And  turns  me  "  dust  to  dust." 
Where  are  ye,  birds,  that  blithely  wing 
From  tree  to  tree,  and  gaily  sing 

Or  mourn  in  thicket  deep  ? 
My  cuckoo  has  some  ware  to  sell. 
The  watchman  is  my  Philomel, 

My  blackbird  is  a  sweep  I 
Where  are  ye,  linnet,  lark,  and  thrush. 
That  perch  on  leafy  bough  and  bush. 

And  tune  the  various  song  ? 
Two  hurdy-gurdists,  and  a  poor 
Street  Handel  grinding  at  my  door 

Are  all  my  tuneful  throng  I 

HOOD. 

William    Mordaunt,    meanwhile,   wag 
undergoing  his  inauguration   as  a  denizen 
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of  official  life.  As  he  surveyed  the  autumnal 
aspect  of  the  Thames  (slantingdicularly,  as 
Ralph  Hargreave's  beloved  Virginia  would 
have  termed  it,)  from  the  windows  of  his 
new  chambers  in  Somerset  House,  he 
bethought  him  of  those  former  flippant 
days  when'  he  presumed  to  vilify  the  turbid 
waters  of  that  opaque  stream,  as  worthy 
only  of  the  four  rivers  of  an  unwhisperable 
region. 

He  now  prepared  himself  to  honour  the 
said  stream  as  a  glorious  causeway,  and  the 
chambers  as  home,  sweet  home  ;  —  and, 
after  his  dreary  duties  of  executorship, 
those  of  his  new  office,  were  comparatively 
easy. 

He  had  already  settled  upon  his  sister  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  residue  of  their 
father's  estate,  amounting  to  about  a 
hundred  a-year ;  so  as  to  render  her  com- 
paratively independent,  and  leave  no  further 
drawback  on  the  zeal  with  which  he  set 
about  the  study  of  his  new  duties. 

VOL.   II.  o 
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But  duties,  the  moment  they  assume  that 
denominationy  are  apt  to  bud  into  tborna 
instead  of  roses.  The  head  of  William's 
department  was  an  old  gentleman  of 
saturnine  aspect ;  bearing,  unblushingly,  a 
stark-naked  head  which  seemed  to  have 
worn  itself  bald  by  severe  labour;  who 
took  delight  in  harassing  the  new-comer, 
as  one  of  those  empty  idle  scions  of  the 
aristocracy,  which,  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  official  career,  had  been 
thrown  upon  his  hands,  incompetent  to  put 
together  the  alphabet,  or  repeat  the  multij^- 
cation  table  without  a  blunder.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Mumpson's  singular  imsightliness  put  him 
greatly  in  conceit  with  young  Mordaunt's 
gentlemanly  air  and  pleasant  countenance. 

"  His  father  was  that  handsome  Dean,  so 

popular  at  R ,  whose  estate  did  not  pay 

three  half-pence  in  the  pound,"  quod  Mump- 
son,  a  cousin-german  once  removed  of  Dean 
Barnes  and  Mrs.  Pleydell.  "  I  must  look 
sharp   after  him.     I   must   teach  him   that 
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business  is  business.  We  know  nothing 
here  of  bears'-grease  and  eau  de  Cologne, 
If  he  can't  afford  to  ink  his  fingers  when 
released  from  their  French  kids»  I  must 
make  the  Treasury  understand  that  it  is  no 
part  of  my  duties  of  office  to  dry-niirse  puny 
dandies." 

Very  soon,  however — much  sooner  than 
could  have  been  expected — the  good  manners 
and  good  temper  of  Mordaunt  worked  their 
way  with  the  grumbler.  Thanks  to  his 
zeal  and  intelligence,  Mumpson  found  his 
duties  simplified,  and  the  inkstains  on  his 
own  fingers  greatly  diminished.  The  gloomy 
month  of  November  beheld  William  ince^ 
santly  at  work ;  throwing  off,  by  lamplight, 
the  arrears  of  business  accumulated  by  his 
predecessor.  Mumpson  was  amazed  to  find 
that,  instead  of  growling,  according  to 
custom  at  the  extension  of  his  work,  the 
novice  cheerfully  accepted  the  labours  heaped 
on  his  shoulders  by  the  neglect  of  others. 

The   consequence  was  that  he  became  a 
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favourite;  and  had  fairly  earned  the  Christmas 
holidays  which  the  crusty  old  gendexnan 
intended  to  voudisafe  as  a  concession. 

Let  any  body  chained,  for  the  first  time,  to 
a  distasteful  destiny,  avouch  the  delight  of 
closing  it  on  a  given  day  ;  flinging  his  over- 
worked pen  into  the  fire,  dismissing  his 
dog's-eared  blotting-paper,  and  saying  to 
himself:  "For  three  weeks  to  come,  old 
fellow,  thou  art  thine  own  master.  An 
hour's  over-sleep  on  a  misty  morning  will 
not  be  fatal  to  thy  prospects.  Thou  mayst 
read  thy  newspaper  leisurely,  not  as  if  a  pack 
of  harriers,  or  Cuban  bloodhounds,  were 
hunting  thee  through  those  three  heteroge- 
neous leaders  of  the  'Times',  so  apt  to 
resemble,  in  grim  distinctiveness  of  feature, 
Atropos,  Clotho,  and  Lachesis.  Thou  mayst 
eat  thy  muffin,  and  sip  thy  Bohea,  without 
dyspeptic  haste.  Thou  art  thine  own  man. 
There  is  respite  for  thee.  There  is  joy  for 
thee.  Go  !  swallow,  at  leisure,  thy  turkey 
and  mince  pie, — and  be  thankful." 
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For  William,  indeed,  the  only  home 
awaiting  was  one  created  by  a  good 
Samaritan ;  almost  as  much  delighted  at 
seeing  her  trap  return  from  the  rail  with 
Mordaunt's  glowing  happy  face  predomi- 
nating over  the  heaped  up  luggage,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  son  of  her  own. 

What  a  happy  meeting  between  brother 
and  sister !  What  a  fervent  embrace  !  For 
they  were  benefactor  and  benefited,  as  well  as 
brother  and  sister ; — parent  and  child — guar- 
dian and  pupil.  When  William  hailed  his 
darling  Meg,  for  the  first  time  for  a  year 
past  divested  of  mourning  attire,  happy, 
healthful,  contented,  he  would  willingly  have 
enfolded  the  stern  peipendicular  Aunt  Martha 
in  an  embrace  as  fond  as  that  he  had  bestowed 
on  her  protegee. 

At  his  last  visit  they  had  been  compara- 
tively strangers;  and  though  gi'ateful  even 
then  for  her  spontaneous  kindness  to  his 
sister,  he  had  not  yet  overcome  his  repug- 
nance  to   her  boks  and  manners.     For  a 
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time,  the  levity  of  prosperity  dung  to  Rim 
after  his  downfall.  He  coaM  not  help  r^ard- 
ing  Aunt  Martha,  ais  he  had  seen  her  regarded 
at  Dursley  Park. 

He  knew  better  now.  Now,  he  truly  loved 
the  good  old  soul  who  found  happiness  in  the^ 
happiness  of  others,  and  in  whose  generous 
nature  he  reeognized  the  prototype  of  her 
nephew.  Thanks  to  Margaret's  frequent 
letters,  he  was  up  ki  the  politics  of  Bardsel ; 
was  familiar  with  the  pranks  of  Nero,  and 
testinesses  of  Mrs.  Rawson.  Nay,  at  the 
very  time  that  Dick  Hargreave  was  writhing 
under  jealousy  of  his  cousin  Ralph,  Williamp 
was  prepared  for  the  Bostonian  bride  to 
whose  admission  into  the  family,  his  patroa 
at  Hargreen  had  tardily  granted  his  consent. 

A  happier  day  was  never  spent  than  the 
one  following  his  arrival.  It  was  fine  spark- 
ling Christmas  weather.  The  ground  was 
crisp  with  frost ;  the  atmosphere  crystaline. 
The  winter  sun  glittered  upon  the  bright- 
berried  hollies^  and  the  white  blossoms  of  th& 
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aurustinus.  Winter  was  cheerful  as  summer ; 
and  when  Margaret  proposed  to  her  brother 
to  walk  over  to  Hargreen,  and  pay  his  earliest 
respects  to  old  £benezer,  instead  of  express- 

ft 

ing  surprise  at  the  amended  strength  which 
enabled  her  to  talk  of  five  miles  as  a  trifle,  it 
seemed  to  him  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  they  should  pass  the  day  together, 
arm  in  arm,  briskly  pacing  over  the  shelving 
wolds  or  across  shrubby  valleys. 

Welcomed  as  they  were  at  the  factory,  the 
homely  hearty  cheer  of  which  afforded  a  new 
picture  of  life  to  William  Mordaunt,  he  was 
rejoiced  to  see  the  familiar  affection  lavished 
by  fEither  and  son  upon  the  delicate  Margaret. 

"  Miss  Mordaunt  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
teaching  us  how  to  make  our  barn  here 
decent  and  comfortable  for  the  reception  of 
my  wife,"  said  Ralph  Hargreave,  in  explana- 
tion  of  their  intimacy.  "  But  for  her,  we 
might  have  given  poor  Virginia  a  sorry 
impression  of  EngUsh  civilisation.  My  father 
and   I   entertain  very   primitive  notions  of 
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chairs  and  tables ;  and  are  thankful  to  your 
sister  for  having  chosen  our  chintzes,  and 
fiunished  our  book-cases.  You  must  cast 
your  eyes  over  the  set  of  rooms  prepared  for 
my  wife.  Would  to  God  she  were  in  them, 
Mr.  Mordaunt !  I  am  a  famous  seaman  and 
dauntless  traveller^  on  my  own  hook.  But 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  twice  before  I  can  place 
poor  Virginia  in  my  father's  arms,  seems 
to  be  assigning  my  happiness  to  another 
life." 

"Three  months  hence,  if  I  get  leave  of 
absence  again  at  Easter,"  said  William  with 
ready  sympathy,  "I  shall  find  Mrs.  Ralph 
Hargreave  happily  established  here ;  criticizing 
Margaret's  chintzes  and  maplewood." 

"  Pray  Heaven  it  may  be  so !"  replied 
Ralph  ;  while  his  father  exhibited  to  his  fair 
visitor  what  he  called  some  "  fine  thingum- 
bobs," which  his  son,  who  was  to  sail  in  a 
few  days  from  Liverpool,  was  to  convey  as  a 
marriage  gift  to  his  daughter-in-law.  And 
though  Margaret   was   little  versed   in    the 
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water  of  the  gems  before  her,  she  could 
appreciate  the  elegance  and  lightness  of  the 
setting:— how  different  from  the  family 
diamonds  of  Lady  Bournemouth — embedded 
in  as  much  silver  as  would  have  formed  a 
moderate  soup  tureen. 

"  Pray  Heaven  it  may  be  so !"  repeated 
Ralph,  after  surveying  the  charming  group 
formed  by  their  beautiful  guest  and  the  grey- 
haired  ruddy-faced  hale  old  man,  who,  while 
he  pretended  to  despise  the  glittering  gauds 
he  was  exhibiting,  could  not  conceal  his 
delight  at  the  notion  that  they  would  soon 
adorn  the  beautiful  young  woman  who  was 
to  bear  the  name  of  his  exemplary  son. 
"  But  there  is  one  thing,  my  dear  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  (forgive  my  plainness,  but  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  brought  us  closer 
together  than  ever  strangers  were  brought 
before),  there  is  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
the  Easter  visit  you  promise  us,  altogether 
perfect.  Why  can't  you  persuade  this  in- 
comparable sister  of  yours  to  be  as  conde- 
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scending  to  Dick  Hargreave,  as  she  is  to  my 
poor  father?  Dick  is  one  of  a  thousand. 
Dick  has  a  heart  of  gold.  Dick  would  ren- 
der his  wife  happier  than  almost  any  woman 
but  your  sister  (and  my  Virginia)  deserves 
to  be.  And  yet,  she  is  as  cold  to  him  as  if 
she  had  been  immersed  in  Wenham  Lake." 

William  Mordaunt  replied  by  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  implying  "  Don't  ask  me ! 
Inscrutable  are  the  caprices  of  womankind." 

"  As  one  who  feels  himself  already  more 
than  half  a  married  man,"  continued  Ralph,  "I 
have  ventured  to  lecture  her,  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  impertinent.  But  I  can't  for 
the  soul  of  me,  bear  to  see  two  human  beings 
cheating  themselves  out  of  such  happiness  as 
would  fall  to  their  united  lot." 

"  I  certainly  consider  them  eminently 
qualified  to  be  happy  together,"  replied 
William. 

"  Ay,  even  should  Sir  Thomas  persist  in 
his  opposition,"  continued  Ralph.  "  For  the 
thunder   of   Dursley    will    not    prevent    our 
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friend  at  Bardsel  (who  has  more  of  the  fafay 
godmother  in  her  than  any  one  I  ever  met 
with,  out  of  a  story-book),  to  withdraw  her 
good  offices.  Aunt  Martha's  house  will  be 
their  home,  as  long  as  they  require  one ;  and> 
at  her  death,  her  fortune  their  inheritance. 
And  my  father,  let  me  tell  you,  who  is  a  sort 
of  Chancellor  to  her  Exchequer,  assures  me 
Aunt  Martha  has  not  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand a-year.^ 

William  Mordaunt  gave  little  attention  to 
this  financial  estimate.  He  was  what  Eben- 
ezer  Hargreave  would  have  called  "  dazed." 
Sir  Thomas  Hargreave's  opposition  ?  Oppo- 
sition to  the  union  of  his  son  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dean  Mordaunt?  Impossible!  Im- 
possible, because  it  was  out  of  aU  reason; 
impossible,  because  the  only  time  William 
had  heard  it  hinted  before,  was  by  the 
imtruthful  lips  of  Barty  Tomlinson.  He 
recollected  having  been  stopped  one  foggy 
day  in  London  amidst  the  perils  of  a  crowded 
crossing,  by   that   benign  individual;   who^ 
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after  expressing  some  surprise  that  they 
never  met  at  the  Carlton  or  Coventry,  to 
which  clubs  he  knew  that  Mordaunt  did  not 
belong,  inquired  in  a  confidential  tone  of 
pretended  sympathy  whether  "Sir  Thomas 
Hargreave  was  ever  likely  to  give  his  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Miss  Mor- 
daunt ?" 

A  swerving  omnibus  and  vociferous  cad 
opportunely  interposing,  prevented  William 
from  expressing,  in  reply,  so  much  as  his 
amazement  at  the  question.  But  it  now 
recurred  to  his  mind.  He  did  not,  however, 
dwell  upon  it  with  much  anxiety.  Friend 
and  enemy  must  have  been  alike  misin- 
formed. Fate  could  not  have  so  great  a 
grievance  in  store  for  them  as  that  his 
friend  Richard  Hargreave  should  have  in- 
curred, on  their  account,  the  displeasure  of 
his  family. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  it.  I  beg  you  ten 
million  of  pardons  for  my  abruptness,  but  I 
thought  you  were  perfectly  aware  of  Dick's 
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position  with  his  fiimily,^  said  Ralph,  in 
reply  to  the  cross-questions  of  his  guest. 
**  But  I  understand  it  all  now.  Aunt 
Martha^  who  has  more  delicacy  in  her 
uncouth  frame  than  the  most  polished  of 
duchesses,  has  scrupulously  kept  even  your 
sister  in  the  dark.  Eager  as  we  all  are 
for  the  match,  she  was  doubtless  afraid  of 
throwing  a  new  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Miss 
Mordaunt*8  acquiescence." 

"Being,  though  half  an  angel,  quite  a 
woman,**  replied  William,  "  she  ought  to 
have  understood  the  advantage  of  an  obstacle ! 
Still,  I  am  incredulous.  You  would  perhaps 
be  equally  sceptical,  had  you  seen  the  court 
paid  to  my  sister  by  the  whole  family  at 
Dursley  Park." 

"  But  in  that  whole  family,  is  there  any- 
thing real  or  honest  ?  What  frightful 
marriages  have  been  made  by  the  two 
daughters !  To  what  a  mere  puppet  has 
Sir  Thomas,  possessing  all  the  elements  of 
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independence,  reduced  himself  by  his  paltary 
ambitions !'' 

*' Still,  his  uncalled-for  assiduities  to  my 
family — " 

"  When  rich  and  prosperous." 

*^  When,  as  they  are  now,  noble  in  descent, 
and  unspotted  in  character  V*  said  Mordaunt, 

■ 

with  spirit.  He  could  scarcely  be  prevailed 
on  to  allow  his  sister  time  for  luncheon,  or 
gratify  the  pride  of  his  hosts  by  surveying 
their  preparations  for  the  Boston  bride,  so 
eager  was  he  to  get  back  to  Bardsel ;  and, 
without  grieving  the  feelings  of  Mar- 
garet by  a  hint  upon  the  subject,  ascertain 
from  Aunt  Martha  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

Never  in  the  course  of  the  spinster's 
career,  had  a  tete^-tete  with  her  been  sought 
with  such  eagerness  as,  that  evening,  by 
her  young  guest.  Dame  Rawson  would 
perhaps  have  been  shocked,  had  she  known 
that   Miss   Martha    and    a    sightly    young 
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gentleman  were  closeted   togethw  a  whole 
hour  in  her  dressk^-room. 

"  What  signifies,  my  dear  Sir  ?"  was  all 
he  could  extract  from  the  veoerable  spinster. 
'*  What  on  earth  signifies  whether  my  brother 
grants  his  consent  before  or  after  the  mar- 
riage?— In  the  interim  they  can't  starve. 
All  I  possess  is  theirs,  and  shall  be  settled 
on  my  niece  Margaret — my  daughter  Mar- 
garet. Moreover,  the  precious  title  my 
brother  stoops  to  be  proud  of,  vnill,  on  this 
occasion,  turn  to  some  accoimt^  for  he  will 
scarcely  disinherit  the  son  he  can't  prevent 
from  becoming  Sir  Richard  Hargreave. 
'Hargreave  of  Dursley  Park,*  figures,  you 
know,  among  the  families  of  the  Landed 
Gentry — why  or  wherefore,  it  might  puzzle 
the  Heralds'  college  to  guess ;  for  our  fore- 
fathers have  been  hewers  of  wood  €md 
drawers  of  water  ever  since  there  was  a 
hatchet  or  bucket  in  old  England  But, 
once  included  in  the  index,  no  fear  that  my 
brother  will  cause  it  to  be  eiqmnged.     All 
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I  have  to  ask,  therefore,  my  dear  young 
friend,  is  that  you  won't  worry  my  chfld 
about  this  nonsense,  which  the  Hargreen 
family  ought  to  have  had  more  sense  than 
advert  to.  Dick  will  be  here  in  a  few 
days,  and  explain  all.  You  can't  be  afraid 
of  a  shadow  of  subterfuge  or  deception  on  the 
part  of  my  nephew  !" 

Afraid,  he  certainly  was  not ;  but  impatient, 
very.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  friend's 
arrival,  William  insisted  on  going  to  meet 
him  at  the  station,  fully  resolved  to  elucidate 
the  case  on  their  way  back  to  Bardsel.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  caught  sight  of  Hargreave's 
face,  as  he  alighted  from  the  railway-carriage, 
than  he  felt  that  an  abrupt  appeal  was  out 
of  the  question.  Dick  was  evidently  not 
only  ill,  but  unhappy.  Months  of  sickness 
could  scarcely  have  wrought  a  greater  change, 
than  was  perceptible  in  his  usually  cheerful 
countenance.  He  was  looking  as  thin  and 
careworn  as  William  the  preceding  winter. 
They  seemed  to  have  exchanged  natures. 
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"  Yes — ^iH  enough  !*'  was  his  curt  response 
to  William's  inquiries.  **  Only  a  feverish 
cold,  howevei^— only  a  neglected  influenza. 
I  shall  be  well  in  a  dav  or  two,  if  Aunt 
Martha  and  Goody  Rawson  will  take  me  in 
hand." 

''  But  something,  I  am  certain,  has  occurred 
to  annoy  you.  You  are  out  of  spirits  as  wdl 
as  out  of  health." 

'*  Am  I  ?  Do  I  look  stupider  than  usual  ? 
The  blue  devils  engendered  by  blue  pill — " 

"Nonsense!  You  never  quack  yourself, 
and  are  a  bad  dissembler." 

''  If  I  dissemble  at  all,  Bill,  a  friend  should 
respect  my  deceit.  At  all  events,  don't  let's 
talk  of  disagreeables  to-day.  There  are  so 
few  pleasant  ones  in  life,  that  I  can't  afford  to 
have  ray  cross  of  white  chalk  prematurely 
rubbed  out." 

All  this  was  far  from  satisfectory  to 
William.  Still  less  so  when,  at  the  first 
meeting  between  Dick  Hargreave  and  Mar- 
garet, which    was    closely  watched  by  her 
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brother,  he  saw  tears  rising  in  those  round 
good-humoured  blue  eyes,  whose  honest 
glances  were  rarely  troubled. 

Before  a  word  of  explanation  was  exchanged 
between  William  and  his  friend,  he  fencied 
he  knew  as  well  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  Dick  Hargreave  as  if  the  worst  had 
been  told.  Sir  Thomas  had  interdicted  the 
marriage,  and  Richard  was  come  to  withdraw 
his  pretensions.  Vexatious  enough ;  for,  for 
the  first  time  during  their  acquaintance, 
Margaret,  as  they  walked  back  from  Har- 
green,  had  spoken  of  him  with  interest — 
almost  with  affection.  The  knowledge  that 
her  brother's  pecuniary  obligations  had  been 
discharged,  seemed  to  have  removed  a  barrier 
from  between  them.  But  he  might  have 
had  deeper  cause  for  regret  Margaret 
might  have  loved  the  man  cursed  with  so 
mercenary  a  father;  and  then,  what  careful 
hours  must  have  ensued  ! 

Before  the  close  of  the  following  day, 
sacred  to  Ralph  Hargreave's  embarkation  for 
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Liverpool,  Richard  had  opened  his  heart  to 
his  friend. 

*'  Speak  out,  if  you  love  me,  dear  Dick !'' 
was  WiOiam's  exclamation,  on  finding  that 
Haigreave  was  seeking  extenuating  expres- 
sions in  which  to  clothe  his  explanation. 
**  Are  we  not  brothers  ?  Are  we  not  friends  f 
Say  it,  without  hesitation.  Your  father  has 
forbidden  you  to  renew  your  addresses  to 
Margaret  ?" 

**  My  father  knows  me  much  too  well  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind,"  replied  Dick  Har- 
greave.  "  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell.  You 
appear  to  want  patience  to  listen  to  it." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  exclaimed  William, 
greatly  relieved,  ''I  am  prepared  to  hear 
every  word,  every  syllable.*' 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Dursley  in  October, 
I  found  my  father,  instead  of  being  surly,  as 
1  expected,  all  kindness  and  good-humour; 
so  much  so,  that  it  became  twice  as  difficult 
to  thwart  him.  The  O'Brennan  connection 
seems  to   have  converted  the  whole  frunily 
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into  courtiers.  Eren  my  mother,  who  used 
to  think  of  nothing  but  her  consoles  and 
damask  hangings,  has  the  Irish  peerage  by 
heart.  My  father  wanted  to  hurry  me  o£f 
to  Ireland.  '  The  Bishop  wrote  urgent  letters. 
The  day  was  fixed  for  my  nomination.  I 
could  not  go  too  soon.'  I  requested  leave 
to  explain  beforehand  my  intentions.  ^No, 
the  election  was  the  first  cx)nsideration.' 
Pledged  as  my  father  was  to  the  Marquis, 
I  could  not  recede. — ^I  went, — " 

"  Your  feats  in  Ireland  let  me  spare  you, 
my  dear  Dick.  I  followed  your  canvass  in 
the  newspapers ;  and,  if  you  like,  can  repeat 
your  speech  on  the  hustings." 

"Thanks I  The  first  edition  will  suffice. 
Well,  after  the  thing  was  over,  the  speaking 
and  chairing,  and  roaring  and  drinking,  and 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose  erf  the 
O'Brennans,  the  price  of  their  free  and  inde- 
pendent borough  lodged  in  the  Dublin  bank, 
I  could  not  refuse  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  Julia  in  her  palace — (the  '  palace'  of  an 
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Irish  Bishop,  William,  is  a  thing  worth 
studying) ; — and  I  could  see,  poor,  foolish 
girl,  that  she  had  already  bc^un  to  feel  she 
had  paid  dearly  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
styled  Right  Honourable.  The  plague-spot, 
however,  is  not  yet  burnt  out.  Lady  Arthur 
O'Brennan  is  as  Ambitious  for  me  as  formerly 
for  herself;  and,  my  father  having  confided 
to  her  his  projects  about  L^dy  EmUy  Fitz- 
morton,  she  had  evidently  undertaken  to  talk 
me  over." 

"  Till  you  ended  by  wishing  her  as  taciturn 
as  my  lord  the  Bishop." 

''  It  was  easy  not  to  listen,  so  long  as  she 
was  voluble  only  in  praise  of  Lady  Emily,  of 
whom  she  knows  nothing,  except  that '  she  is 
a  person  (poor  Julia !)  of  her  own  rank  in 
life ! '  But  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
making  me  weary — she  must  needs  make 
me  wretched." 

*'  Wretched  ?" 

"  By  solemn  protestations  of  knowing  for 
a  fact  that — but  you  will  be  angry — " 
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"  Angry  with  a  woman's  idle  gossip  ?^ 

"  That  she  knew  and  could  prove  that  the 
person  to  whom  I  was  sacrificing  all  my 
prospects  in  lUe,  was  und^  positive  engage- 
ments to  Herbert  Fanshawe." 

William  could  not  repress  a  glance  of  such 
severe  displeasure^  that  his  companion  had 
not  courage  to  expose  poor  Margaret  to 
furtha*  suspicion^  by  adding  that  Lady  Arthur 
asserted  her  to  be  ia  correspondence  with  her 
favoured  lover ;  some  friend  of  Barty  Tom- 
linson's  having  seen^  at  Palermo,  a  letter 
addressed  to  Miss  Mordaunt  lying  openly 
upon  Fanshawe^s  desk. 

"  Lady  Arthur  used  to  be  fond  of  my  poor 
sister,"  said  William  feelingly.  "  I  can  make 
excuses  for  the  opposition  of  Sir  Thomas. 
I  can  make  none  for  the  slanders  of  his 
daughter." 

'^You  suppose  them  then  to  be  mere 
slanders  ?"  exclaimed  Hargreave.  "  You  da 
not  believe  that  an  understanding  exists 
between  her  jand  that  rascal?" — 
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"  I.  would  stake  my  right  hand  to  the  con- 
trary!— Margaret  has  no  secrets  from  me. 
— ^Margaret's  hreast  is  clear  as  crystal." 

''  So  I  have  always  fdt,  and  so  I  feel !'' 
cried  Hargreave ;  **  and,  in  consequence  of  all 
this,  Julia  and  I  parted  after  unkinder  things 
said  between  us  than  I  had  ever  thought  to 
utter  to  a  sister  of  mine.  But  I  cannot  dis- 
guise from  you,  Bill,  that  I  have  never  had 
an  easy  moment  since  I  left  Rosstrevor. 
Herbert  Fanshawe's  confounded  face  haunts 
me  like  a  vampire's  T* 

**  I  will  go  this  moment  to  Margaret,  and 
obtain  from  her  an  explicit  denial,"  said 
William  hastily. 

"  No,  do  not  harass  her.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  her  dignity  of  mind  to  inform  her 
that  she  had  been  unjustly  suspected." 

"Always  the  same  kind  and  generous 
fellow  !"— 

"  To  proceed  with  my  story.  On  arriving 
at  Dursley,  I  found  my  father  prepared  by  a 
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letter  from  Julia  ('  Lady  Arthur/  as  he  in- 
variably caUs  her)  for  my  obstinate  rebellion. 
I  never  saw  him  so  angry,  I  never  heard  him 
so  unjust.  The  heartless  marriages  of  his 
daughters  seem  to  have  satisfied  him  that 
wedlock  is  a  business  to  be  transacted,  not 
a  happiness  to  be  enjoyed.  My  long  with- 
held acquiescence  in  his  views  about  Parlia- 
ment, seem  to  have  been  taken  for  earnest 
that  I  would  marry  Lady  Emily,  or  do  any 
other  disagreeable  thing  he  might  propose." 

"  Sir  Thomas,  too,  I  presume,  twitted 
you  with  my  sister's  preference  for  Fan- 
shawe  ?" — 

"No,  my  father  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  the  match  on  its  moral  side. 
With  him,  it  is  as  practical  as  the  balance 
of  his  bankers'  book.  He  simply  told  me 
that,  though  I  deserved  a  strait  waistcoat,  he 
should  do  nothing  to  impede  my  liberty  of 
action ;  that  I  was  free  to  go  and  marry  Miss 
Mordaunt — I    spare    you    the    language    in 
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which  the  permission  was  couched.  But 
that  not  a  guinea  of  his  fortune  should  I 
ever  touch,  beyond  the  two  thousand  a  year 
settled  upon  me  when  I  went  to  college.^ 

*'  Then,  of  course,  all  hope  of  the  marriage 
must  be  at  an  end  ?"  exclaimed  William. 

"  I  fear  so — I  greatly  fear  so  ! — ^How 
could  I  ask  her  to  share  such  a  pittance,  she, 
of  whom  all  my  father's  wealth  appeared 
unworthy  !" 

"  I  don't  mean  thatj  Dick.  By  Jove  !  you 
can't  suppose  I  meant  that.  But  Margaret 
would  never  consent  to  be  the  cause  of  your 
disinheritance.  And  just  as  she  was  begin- 
ing  to  come  round ! — She  spoke  of  you 
yesterday  as  I  never  heard  her  speak  before  !" 

Dick  Hargreave's  eyes  brightened. 

"  If  you  really  think  that  she — that  her — 
that  I  have  still  the  least  chance — ^that  these 
confounded  stories  of  Julia's  have  no  founda- 
tion—" 

"  My  dear  Hargreave,  listen  to  me ;"  cried 
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Mordaunt.  "Your  cousin  Ralph,  who  has 
more  sense  in  his  little  finger  than  we  in  our 
united  noddles,  remonstrated  with  me  lately, 
in  the  most  serious  manner,  ahout  the  way  in 
which  you  are  trifling  with  your  happiness. 
*  Two  young  people  made  for  each  other,' 
he  says,  'will  perhaps  mar  their  allotted 
destinies,  for  want  of  some  reasonable  being 
to  speak  plain  English  to  them,  and  compel 
them  to  act  with  plain  sense.'  He  insists  that 
even  your  father  might  be  rendered  reason- 
able, if  reasonably  dealt  with." 

"  Then,  by  heavens,  I  only  wish  he  had 
undertaken  the  task  before  he  sailed  !"  cried 
Richard. 

Their  conference  was  interrupted  by  Aunt 
Martha ;  who,  believing  her  nephew  to  be 
alone,  came  to  ascertain  from  him  the  cause 
of  his  depression,  and  do  her  best  to  relieve 
it. 

What  she  said,  or  what  she  promised,  need 
not   be  related.     Suffice   it   that  the  usual 
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pacificatory  influence  of  the  Bardsel  atmos- 
phere prevmled ;  and  that  hefore  a  week 
expired,  Richard  Hargreave's  physiognomy 
was  nearly  on  a  par  in  point  of  cheerMness 
with  the  rest  of  the  party. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport. 
Condemned  in  wretchedness  to  roam. 
Thou  yet  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port. 
And  quiet  home. 

JAMB8    MONTOOMERT. 


It  was  not,  however,  without  trepidation 
that  William  Mordaunt  approached  his  pro- 
mised interview  with  his  sister.  When  he 
said:  "Margaret,  put  on  your  bonnet  and 
cloak,  and  come  and  take  a  turn  with  mc  on 
the  terrace,"  his  voice  faltered.  She  was  his 
all  on  earth — his  child — his  darling.  He 
still  thought  her  as  superlative  as  when  he 
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offered  her  his  broken  marbles  and  torn 
Philip  Quarll,  at  Bassingdon  P^sonage. 
Since  then,  he  had  loved  nothing  better. 
Foolish  flirtations  he  had  had  ;  giddy  en- 
tanglements ;  but  he  had  given  his  heart  to 
no  one.  There  was  no  rival  to  the  holy 
natural  affection  which  he  bore  his  sister. 
He  was  her  only  earthly  champion : — she,  his 
guardian  angel. 

And  if,  after  all,  she  should  prove  imtrue  ? 
If  she  should  confess  that  she  had  deceived 
him,  and  was  no  longer  intitled  to  his 
confidence  ? — But  no,  impossible  !  Such  a 
face,  such  a  voice,  could  not  be  those  of  an 
impostor. 

They  had  walked  on  in  silence  several 
minutes,  before  he  found  courage  to  turn  the 
key  of  the  Blue  Chamber.  He  even  tried 
to  speak  of  indifferent  things  ;  of  Ralph 
Hargreave's  voyage  ;  of  Nero's  mischiefis. 
At  last,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  he 
burst  abruptly  into  the  subject  nearest  his 
heart. 
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"  Tell  me,  Margaret,"  said  he,  "  answer  me 
clearly  and  truly.  Is  all  at  an  end  between 
you  and  Herbert  Fanshawe  ?" 

"  As  much  as  if  the  grave  had  closed 
between  us,"  was  Miss  Mordaunt's  untroubled 
reply. 

"  You  do  not  correspond  ?" 

''  I  never  received  but  one  letter  from  him ; 
from  Palermo, — a  farewell  letter.  You  may 
see  it,  if  you  think  proper." 

"  But  why  never  mention  it  before  ?" 

"  I  thought  the  subject  might  annoy  you , 
and  just  then,  you  had  troubles  enough.  To 
me,  it  was  a  source  of  comfort ;  as  proving 
that,  though  all  was  at  an  end  between  us, 
I  had  not  over-estimated  the  love  I  had 
inspired.  From  that  moment,  my  mind 
became  settled.  You  must  have  seen  that 
I  am  no  longer  repining  or  anxious.  I  sub- 
mit to  an  inevitable  misfortime." 

At  that  moment,  William  Mordaunt  could 
have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  imitate  certain 
caperings  of  Nero's — so  light  was  his  heart. 
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If  Margaret  could  thus  composedly  admit 
that  her  heart  was  in  her  own  keeping,  what 
hope  for  the  future !  He  was  wise  enough, 
bowever,  not  to  express  his  exultation.  He 
left  it  to  poor  Dick  to  pursue  his  advantage. 
On  the  contrary,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
entering  into  a  thousand  dry  details  of  busi- 
ness; begging  her  to  appoint  a  co-trustee 
with  him  for  the  little  sum  of  £1800)  her 
share  of  their  father's  estate.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  explain  how  largely  the  amount 
exceeded  what  he  had  been  compelled  to 
appropriate  to  the  payment  of  his  own  debts ; 
and  Margaret,  believmg  it  to  be  her  legal 
due,  requested  only  that  he  would  wait  till 
Ralph  Hargreave's  return. 

"He  will  be  here  in  March.  Till  then, 
all  may  remain  as  it  is." 

William  secretly  hoped  not.  His  friend 
Dick  must  make  very  ill  use  of  his  time  if 
he  did  not,  before  the  holidays  were  over, 
manage  to  convince  her  how  much  a  lasting 
union  would  tend  to  their  mutual  happiness. 
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Strange  to  relate,  it  was  the  eloquence  of 
the  aunt  rather  than  the  nephew,  which 
wrought  the  most  effective  change  in  her 
feelings.  The  precise  spinster,  a  female  Lonf 
Angelo  who  had  never  thought  of  love  in 
her  own  case,  otherwise  than  as  a  disorder  to 
be  prayed  against,  like  the  measles  or  a 
typhus  fever,  hit  upon  an  argument  which 
brought  eloquent  blushes  into  the  cheeks  of 
Margaret. 

"  I  only  wish,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  that 
you  would  come  to  an  understanding  with 
yourself  concerning  your  objections  to  my 
nephew ;  for  since  you  prefer  no  one  else, 
why  shouldn't  you  marry  him  ?  You  were 
a  girl,  almost  a  child,  Margaret,  when  you 
first  shrugged  your  shoulders  at  poor  Dick. 
*  But  you  are  a  woman  now.  Trouble  has 
rapidly  matured  you.  So  that  you  have 
no  excuse  either  for  not  knowing  your  own 
mind,  or  for  having  one  you  are  ashamed  of. 
It  can't  be  for  his  looks,  my  dear,  that  you 
discard  him.     You,  so  pure  and  so  modest. 
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would  scarcely  set  such  store  on  personal 
gifts.  And  even  if  poor  Dick's  honest, 
sheepish  face  isn't  quite  to  your  liking,  do 
you  suppose  that  kindness  and  affection,  and 
truth  and  worthiness,  wouldn't  blind  you  to 
the  cut  of  your  husband's  countenance  before 
six  months  were  over  your  head  ?" 

With  so  plain-spoken  a  special  pleader  to 
back  him,  with  William  continually  elevating 
his  friend  by  deference  to  his  understanding 
and  principles,  how,  how  was  she  to  hold  out  ? 
They  were  constantly  together.  She  found 
in  the  object  of  her  former  disdain,  a  far 
more  cultivated  being  than  she  had  supposed 
him.  If  wanting  in  the  meretricious  bril- 
liancy of  Fanshawe,  Dick  Hargreave  possessed 
sterling  sense,  and  extensive  information :  the 
groundwork  of  a  valuable  member  of  society. 

That  he  was  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of 
disinheritance  for  the  happiness  of  calling  her 
his  wife,  was  an  argument  in  his  favour  such 
as  no  female  heart  was  likely  to  undervalue. 
And  when  she  saw  his  clouded  brow  brighten 
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under  the  influence  of  her  kinder  treatment, 
she  looked  so  conscious  of  her  power,  that 
the  chances  were  ten  naillion  to  one  he  would 
eventually  come  off  the  winner. 

No  one,  in  short,  was  surprised,  not  even 
old  prudish  Goody  Rawson,  when  it  was 
announced  in  the  family  that  the  wedding- 
day  was  fixed. 

Aunt  Martha's  practical  sense  had  again 
befriended  them. 

"  Don't  plague  my  brother  further  on  the 
subject,"  said  she.  "  He  has  given  his  con- 
ditional consent.  Let  him  know  when  the 
event  is  over ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, he  will  sooner  or  later  come  round." 

Even  William  Mordaunt  was  forced  to 
admit,  that  pride,  "by  which  sin  fell  the 
angels,"  and  by  which  sin  so  many  mortals 
contrive  to  mar  their  earthly  happiness, 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  prospects  so 
auspicious. 

Poor  Aunt  Martha !  The  maternal  in- 
stincts, dormant  in  her  nature,  woke  up  as 
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naturally  on  occasion  of  a  wedding  under  her 
roof,  as  though  she  had  been  a  dowager- 
duchess,  getting  rid  of  the  ugliest  of  half-a- 
dozen  portionless  daughters.  Away  she 
went,  per  express-train,  to  Liverpool,  to  hurry 
together  a  rich  trousseau,  as  may  be  done  at 
sight  where  a  liberal  hand  and  over-flowing 
purse  are  under  contribution. 

"  My  nieces  are  too  advantageously  mar- 
ried," argued  Aunt  Martha,  "  to  require  aid 
of  mine ;  and  I  may,  therefore,  choose  my 
pet  and  heiress  where  the  Hargreave  family 
are  most  likely  to  derive  happiness  and 
credit." 

A  dower  was  consequently  settled  upon 
the  future  Mrs.  Hargreave,  including  the 
estate  of  Bardsel,  such  as  rendered  innocuous 
the  thunder-storms  of  Dursley  Park. 

Never  was  spinster  so  happy  as  Aimt 
Martha,  while  arranging  witl\  her  kinsman 
Ebenezer,  certain  items  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract ;  with  her  Scotch  gardener,  the  exotics 
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that  were  to  figure  at  the  wedding-breakfast ; 
and  with  Margaret  herself,  how  many  letters 
per  week  were  to  pass  between  them,  when 
the  young  couple  were  settled  in  London  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

Interests  in  common,  difficulties  in  com- 
mon brought  the  pair  (rapidly  becoming  the 
happy  pair)  closer  together.  As  a  matter  of 
family  formality,  Margaret  wrote  to  acquaint 
her  brother  Reginald  at  Palermo,  and  her 
aunt,  Lady  Milicent  Macwheeble  at  Bath, 
with  her  approaching  marriage;  from  the 
latter,  receiving  back  her  letter  in  an  enve- 
lope, addressed  in  the  German  text  hand- 
writing of  the  reverend  doctor;  from  the 
former,  some  weeks  after  the  event  had 
taken  place,  a  letter  of  warm  congratulation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt  and  himself,  which  had  every  appear- 
ance of  being  copied  from  the  Complete 
Letter  Writer.  There  was  ten  times  more 
kindness  in  the  gripe  of  the  hand  with  which 
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old  Ebenezer  bestowed  on  his  Dew  kins- 
woman on  her  wedding-day  a  string  of  pearls 
worth  a  Jew's  ransom ;  and  fifty  times  more 
cordiality  in  Aimt  Martha's  gleeful  school- 
children, when  they  came  to  throw  flowers  on 
the  path  of  that  fairest  of  brides,  on  her  way 
to  the  church  portal. 

When  the  handsome  travelling-carriage^ 
presented  by  the  thoughtful  aunt,  rolled  fi'om 
the  door  of  Bardsel  Tower,  the  huzzas  of 
a  thousand  grateful  hearts  attested  the 
liberality  with  which  the  families  of  Bardsel 
and  Hargreen  did  honour  to  the  joyful 
event. 

"  On  the  2nd  of  February  at  Bardsel,  by 
the  Rev.  Randle  Brooke,  rector  of  the  parish, 
Richard  Hargreave,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  Margaret, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  De^ui  Mordaimt," 
was  the  simple  notification  transmitted  to  the 
newspapers  by  William  Mordaimt.  But 
some  days  afterwards,  came  forth  a  pompous 
paragraph ;  describing  the  bridegroom  at  full 
length,  as  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave, 
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Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Dursley  Park,  in  shire, 

and  Oak  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  the 
bride  as  only  daughter  of  the  late  Honourable 
and  Very  Reverend  Reginald  Hammond 
Mordaunt  (brother  to  Henry,  Viscount  Mil- 
denhall),  by  Lady  Mary,  second  daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Bournemouth. 

"  Good !"  exclaimed  Ebenezer  Hai^greave, 
shaking  his  jolly  sides  with  laughter.  "  This 
here's  of  home  manufacture  ! — Hurrah! — 
The  heart  of  Dursley  Park  is  on  the  melt. 
In  a  year's  time,  mark  my  words,  all  will  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten." 

Even  Aunt  Martha,  though  her  inter- 
ference in  her  nephew's  behalf  had  been 
resented  by  rigid  silence  on  the  part  of  her 
brother,  was  satisfied  that  a  reconciliation 
w^as  at  hand. 

"  I  groodge  him  his  darter-in-law !  By 
Jove  and  John  Watt,  I  groodge  him  his 
darter-in-law !"  cried  old  Ebenezer,  while 
pointing  out  to  his  neighbour  at  Bardsel 
Tower,   the   cheerful   opening   he   discerned 
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for  her  nephew'  and  niece.  "I'd  rather 
have  had  her  for  mine,  than  the  book- 
leamedest  Boston  Muse,  though  a  President's 
blood-relation  into  the  bargain. — ^But  don't 
be  diown-hearted,  coosin  Martha.  —  Our 
yoong  friends  were  bom  wi'  a  golden  spune 
in  their  mouths;  though  they'd  need  may 
be  of  a  long  handle  to  soop  wi'  the  de'il  at 
Doorsley." 

A  far  different  view  of  the  case  was 
presented  to  Dick  Hargreave  himself,  in 
a  letter  from  Elinor  Maitland,  still  patiently 
awaiting  the  preferment  of  her  affianced 
lover.  Sensible,  like  every  one  admitted  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Margaret  Mordaunt,  of 
the  attractive  qualities  and  superior  endow- 
ments of  the  Dean's  daughter,  she  heartily 
congratulated  him.  But  it  was  her  painful 
task  to  insinuate  a  bitter  drop  into  his  cup 
of  joy. 

"  Lose  no  time  my  dear  Mr.  Hargreave," 
she  wrote,  "  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
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your  parents.  I  should  ill  deserve  the  title 
of  dear  old  friend  which  you  assign  me  in 
communicating  your  marriage,  if  I  did  not 
tell  yoUy  that  Lady  Hargreave's  health  is 
considered  by  her  friends  and  physicians 
very  precarious.  Independent  of  her  vexations 
arising  from  your  differences  with  Sir  Thomas, 
her  domestic  happiness  has  been  shaken  by 
the  loss  of  her  daughters.  Your  mother  is 
no  longer  the  same  woman;  and  if  you 
value  your  future  peace  of  conscience,  you 
cannot  be  too  prompt  in  attempting  a 
reconciliation  which  might  at  least  avail  to 
console  her  declining  days." 

By  this  reasonable  letter,  the  happy  bride- 
groom was  sorely  troubled.  Unless  the 
health  of  Lady  Hargreave  had  been  hopelessly 
impaired,  he  knew  he  should  have  heard 
nothing  on  the  subject  from  his  friend  Ellinor. 
And  when  Parliament  met,  and  his  father, 
instead  of  hastening  up  to  the  assemblage 
from  which  he  derived  his  main  importance 
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in  life,  paired  off  till  the  Easter  vacation, 
Richard  felt  that  the  danger  must  be 
imminent,  and  longed  to  rush  back  to  Dursley, 
and  teU  that  suffering,  homely,  woman — 
that  dying  mother — that,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, he  still  dearly  loved  her.  But 
wounded  pride  forbad  him  to  stir.  He 
was  afraid  of  seeming  to  covet  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Sir  Thomas;  and  so,  the 
dying  anguish  of  the  mother  that  bore  him 
remained  uncomforted. 

Her  daughters,  long  summoned,  came  at 
last;  Richard,  unsummoned,  came  not  at 
all. 

"  Have  the  chintz  covers  placed  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  canvas  bags  on 
all  the  chandeliers,"  was  the  final  order  to 
the  housekeeper,  which  announced  that  Lady 
Hargreave  considered  her  case  hopeless. — 
"  It  will  be  very  very  long,  before  company 
assembles  again  at  Dursley  Park !" 

As  she  drew  near,  however,  to  the  El  Arat 
dividing  Time  from  Eternity,  at  whose  aspect 
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the  narrowest  mind  expands, — when  brocades 
and  embossed  plate,  and  shekels  of  tested 
gold  give  place  to  visions  of  skulls  and 
cross-bones, — ^when  the  perfumed  atmosphere 
of  the  gay  saloon  is  resigned  for  the  stifled 
breath  of  the  sick  chamber,  whence  there  is 
no  issue,  save  into  the  noisome  vault, — wiser 
words  issued  from  her  lips.  The  dying 
woman  requested  that,  when  she  should  be 
no  more,  her  first-bom  and  his  wife  might  be 
sent  for;  and  not  even  the  worldly  Sir 
Thomas  Hargreave  or  money-spinning  Sir 
Hurst  Clitheroe,  dared  oppose  the  last 
request  of  a  faithful  wife  and  thrifty  mother, 
who,  for  thirty  previous  years,  had  indulged 
in  no  wiU  of  her  own. 

The  young  couple  were  accordingly  sum- 
moned and  forgiven  ; — summoned  reluctantly, 
forgiven  coldly.  But  Sir  Thomas  was  well- 
content  that  his  son  should  grace  the  pom- 
pous funeral,  by  which  he  rendered  such 
honours  as  he  was  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing, to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
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His  daughters  and  sons-in-law  figured  in 
the  ceremony  with  a  dignity  that  was  manna 
to  his  heart ;  and  when,  three  months  after- 
wards, the  death  of  Lord  Mildenhall  and  a 
mulct  of  certain  fees  to  the  Heralds'  College, 
converted  William  Mordaunt  and  his  sister 
into  Honourables,  as  if  the  Dean  their  fother 
had  survived  to  represent  the  family  honours, 
he  became  almost  reconciled  to  his  daughter- 
in-law.  At  all  events,  no  one  better  under- 
stood the  axiom  dear  to  every  new  dynasty — 
that  unity  is  strength.  Like  Napoleon  the 
Great,  and  other  modern  potentates,  he  felt 
that  "  a  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not 
stand." 

The  Honoxu-able  Mrs.  Hargreave  was 
accordingly  recommended  to  the  homage  and 
attention  of  his  daughters ;  as  wife  and 
mother  to  the  future  representatives  of  the 
house  of  Hargreave  of  Diu^ey. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Now,  Time  hath  given  my  Margaret's  face, 

A  thoughtful  and  a  quiet  grace  ; 

Though  happy  now,  her  past  distress 

Hath  left  a  pensive  loveliness. 

Fancy  hath  tum'd  her  fairy  gleams 

And  her  heart  broods  o'er  home-born  dreams. 

WILSON. 


Thenceforward,  it  would  have  been 
a  difficult  task  to  find  a  happier  couple  than 
the  Hargreaves.  Previous  obstacles  tended 
to  enhance  their  enjoyment  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity: while  the  tranquil  serenity  of  her 
days  served  to  develop  the  matronly  beauty 
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of  the  Dean's  daughter,  mature  her  under- 
standing, and  endow  her  with  the  humble 
consciousness  of  her  good  fortune. 

In  process  of  time,  two  lovely  children — a 
boy  and  a  girl — ^perfected  their  happy  house- 
hold. Previous  to  the  birth  of  the  latter, 
having  performed  with  her  brother  and 
husband,  a  summer  pilgrimage  of  love  to 
the  well-remembered  old  churchyard  of 
Bassingdon,  where  a  marble  tablet,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  their  mother,  was  now 
nearly  illegible  from  weather  stains, — she 
promised  herself  to  revive  the  forgotten  name 
of  Mary  Mordaunt,  by  assigning  it,  if  a  gui, 
to  her  expected  infant. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate — certainly, 
tedious  to  read — a  daily  chronicle  of  unsullied 
domestic  happiness.  The  diary  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  even  if  written  by  Defoe,  would 
cease  to  charm  if  the  scene  were  laid  in  a 
land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Let 
us  pass,  therefore,  in  ellipsis  the  first  six 
years   of    Richard   Hargreave's   life,    during 
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which  he  represented  "  that  Phoenix,  called 
the  happiest  of  men;"  established,  with  his 
devoted  wife  and  thriving  children,  in  a 
charming  house,  in  Whitehall  Gardens — 
with  Bardsel  Tower,  and  Dursley,  and  Oak 
Hill — ^to  say  nothing  of  foreign  travel — open 
for  his  summer  recreation ;  doing  his  duty  to 
his  country  unshackled  by  the  slavery  of 
official  occupation ;  and  happy  in  the  friend- 
ship of  a  brother-in-law,  who,  for  perfect 
congeniality  of  nature,  might  have  been  his 
born  brother. 

William,  meanwhile,  had  worked  his  way 
to  a  liberal  income,  which  rendered  him 
proudly  independent  of  the  generosity  of  the 
new  Lord  Mildenhall.  But  even  with  the 
Mildenhalls  themselves,  the  Hargreaves  lived 
on  easy  terms.  Between  Margaret  and  the 
mercenary  Viscountess,  no  great  sympathy  of 
feeling  prevailed.  But  Reginald  compre- 
hended the  value  of  so  well-estated  a  relative 
as  Hargreave : — a  man  universally  esteemed  ; 
a  man  who  had  mamed  his  sister  without  a 
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dowry,  and  provided  nobly  for  his  brother; 
and  whose  house  and  table,  moreover,  were 
exactly  such  as  should  have  done  honour  to 
his  own  fifteen  thousand  per  annum,  had  he 
possessed  the  courage  to  enjoy  them.  He  had 
consequently  gone  three  parts  of  the  way  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  and  obliterate  the 
impression  of  his  previous  churlishness. 

Had  any  one  reminded  the  Dean's  daughter, 
in  the  matronly  prime  of  beautiful  five-and- 
twenty,  that  she  once  ventured  to  reject 
a  lot  so  replete  with  blessings,  she  would 
have  replied  with  an  almost  incredulous 
smile.  Aunt  Martha  sometimes  hazarded  a 
facetious  allusion  to  her  former  capricious 
coyness ;  when,  with  little  Mary  climbing  on 
her  father's  knees,  and  little  Bill  rolling  on 
the  floor  with  poor  toothless  old  Nero,  Mrs. 
Hargreave,  side-by-side  with  her  happy  hus- 
band, enjoyed  at  Bardsel  Tower  the  recur- 
rence of  those  autiminal  pleasures  which  had 
first  facilitated  a  better  understanding  between 
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them.  But  Margaret  joined  heartily  in  htf 
mirth.  Without  a  wish  unfulfilled,  without 
a  care  for  the  present  or  fear  for  the  future, 
she  had  indeed  grounds  for  the  daily  thanks- 
giving which  conveyed  her  grateful  homage 
to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 

There  were  two  persons,  however,  who 
watched  her  prosperous  career  with  the 
grudging  envy  of  an  inferior  nature.  Lady 
Arthur  O'Brennan  was  now  a  widow.  Two 
years  after  her  marriage,  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rosstrevor  released  her  from  the 
banishment  she  found  so  irksome.  According 
to  some  authorities,  his  lordship  died  of  Irish 
humour  and  Irish  brogue  thrown  into  his 
constitution  by  the  constraint  of  the  silent 
system ;  according  to  others,  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  claret  secured  to  his  daily 
potations  by  the  handsome  fortune  of  his 
wife ;  but  leaving  in  his  diocese  the  credit  of 
having  opened  his  purse-strings  and  heart- 
strings alike  to  papist  and  protestant,  to  the 
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great  scandal  of  the  heads  of  the  national 
church. 

Lady  Arthui*,  who,  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land, a  showy  widow  with  a  jointure  of  two 
thousand  a-year,  immediately  determined  to 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  her  father's  mag- 
nificent establishment  in  Berkeley  Square, 
had  scarcely  patience  with  the  secluded  habits 
of  her  unpretending  sister-in-law.  Lady 
Clitheroe,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  spite 
of  Sir  Hurst's  efforts  to  over-gild  his  in- 
feriorities of  birth  and  breeding,  had  ex- 
perienced her  full  share  of  those  snubs,  which 
the  justice  of  society  deals  upon  all  counter- 
feits, was  inexpressibly  provoked  to  perceive 
that  Margaret,  who  had  never  wasted  a 
thought,  look,  or  gestxu'e,  in  paltry  endeavours 
to  advance  herself  in  the  fashionable  world, 
had  attained  undesignedly  the  position  which 
Sir  Hurst  and  herself  were  vainly  labouring 
to  conquer. 

Margaret  remained  happily  unconscious  of 
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their  animosity.  Over  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
band, his  worldly-wise  sisters  possessed  not  a 
shadow  of  influence ;  and  "it  was  only  by 
hints  from  intermeddling  people,  like  Barty 
Tomlinson,  whose  iron-grey  head  was  still  a 
Pandora's  box  of  social  mischiefs,  that  she 
wa<>  informed  how  much  Lady  Chtheroe  was 
shocked  at  seeing  William  Mordaunt  an 
all  but  stationary  guest  in  Whitehall  Gardens; 
or  that  Lady  Arthur  O'Brennan  ventiu-ed  to 
whisper  that  Mrs.  Hargreave  had  a  sadly 
provincial  air — that  she  was  under-dressed, 
and  a  dowdy. 

Margaret  laughed  these  accusations  over 
with  her  husband,  when  they  enjoyed  a  quiet 
evening  together.  But  their  quiet  evenings 
were  fewer  than  in  the  first  vears  of  their 
marriage.  Richard,  no  longer  a  lay-figure 
returned  by  an  Irish  borough,  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  struggling  manufacturing  town ; 
an  active  co-operator  with  his  cousin  Ralph; 
who,  having  inherited  his  father's  important 
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stake  in  the  country,  was  the  busy  advocate 
in  parliament  of  a  populous  district  of  his 
native  county.  As  merely  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  wealthy  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave,  Dick 
might  perhaps  have  become  uxorious  and 
supine.  But  his  kinsman  was  ever  at  hand 
to  rouse  up  his  dormant  energies,  and  claim 
his  services  and  exertions;  and  even  Mrs. 
Ralph,  who,  to  the  classical  features  and  fine 
countenance  of  a  Roman  matron,  united  the 
over-cultivated  and  over-active  faculties  of  a 
Bostonian  Madame  Roland,  was  not  without 
her  share  in  stimulating  his  activity. 

Shrinking  from  all  display,  nay,  as  far 
as  was  compatible  with  his  position,  avoiding 
every  species  of  publicity,  Hargreave  was 
a  highly  valuable,  because  a  thoroughly  con- 
scientious representative  of  the  people.  His 
father,  indeed,  regarded  him  as  a  radical; 
and,  occasionally,  under  the  influence  of  Lady 
Arthur's  insidious  whispers,  rebuked  him  for 
the    democratic    plebeianism  of  his   policy ; 
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prognosticating  revolution  and  national  ruin 
from  the  innovations  advocated  by  that  dan- 
gerous fellow,  the  republican  of  Hargreen. 
But  Dick  Hargreave  held  unmoved  the  even 
tenour  of  his  way ;  which  was  that  of  most 
educated  English  gentlemen  of  the  nineteenth 
century — ^liberalized  by  travel,  and  humanized 
by  Christian  love. 

As  in  the  previous  instance  of  his  father, 
Parliament  proved  an  invaluable  school  to 
Richard.  His  mind  acquired  consistency,  his 
manners  confidence,  under  the  compulsory 
self-examination  consequent  upon  having 
opinions  to  answer  for.  His  mind  was 
thorouglily  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  public 
progress ;  and  consequently,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  much  estranged  from  the  trivialities  of 
domestic  life.  It  is  difficult  to  divert  one's 
attention  from  the  majestic  manoeuvres  of  a 
seventy-four,  to  hail  the  dancing  pleasure- 
boats  spreading  their  light  sails  in  the  breeze. 

He   had    less  need,  however,    than    most 
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public  men  to  regret  the  occupations  which 
deprived  his  wife  of  his  society.  William 
Mordaunt  was  always  at  hand  to  be  the 
escort  of  his  sister ;  and  Hargreave  was  con- 
sequently unvexed  by  solicitude  when  de- 
tained by  an  important  debate  from  the 
dinner-parties  and  assemblies  they  would 
otherwise  have  attended  together.  Nobody 
expects  to  see  an  active  member  of  Parlia- 
ment perpetuaDy  dangling  after  his  wife ;  and 
Mrs.  Hargreave  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  were 
nearly  as  often  announced  together  at  fashion- 
able partieS)  as  though  they  had  been  united 
by  marriage  rather  than  birth.  Mordaunt  was 
a  general  favourite ;  the  type  of  a  well-bom, 
well-bred,  popular  London  man,  invited  every- 
where, welcome  everywhere.  His  sister  could 
not  be  better  and  safer  than  under  his  wing. 
Had  it  not  been  for  such  a  mainstay,  Mar- 
garet's unambitious  nature  would  have  been 
perfectly  content  to  subside  into  the  shade  of 
her  well-ordered  home.  Engrossed  by  her 
husband  and  children,  she  cared  little  about 
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the  world ;  too  little  according  to  the 
Clitheroes  and  Lady  Arthur.  She  had  not 
served  to  the  severe  task-work  of  fashion, 
that  early  apprenticeship  which  appears  essen<- 
tial  to  inculcate  due  respect  for  certain  names 
and  certain  habits.  Needless  therefore  were 
the  exhortations  of  Ralph's  wife,  her  didactic 
cousin  Virginia,  against  submission  to  con- 
ventional slavery ;  and  Richard  had  the 
happiness  of  finding  his  Margaret  as  pure 
of  soul,  as  upright,  and  as  simple,  at  the 
end  of  five  seasons  in  town,  as  when  holding 
her  father's  hand  by  the  fireside  at  the 
Deanery,  or  sketching  beech-trees  at  Bardsel 
bv  the  side  of  the  mountain  stream. 

Among  those  who  rendered  her  their 
unqualified,  though  constrained  homage,  was 
Herbert  Fanshawe ;  now  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  rising  men  of  the  day.  Fanshawe  had 
long  since  established  himself  as  a  noun- 
substantive.  Sir  Claude  was  gathered  to 
the  forefathers  to  whom,  in  his  life-time, 
he  had  been  careful  never  to  allude.     During 
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the  absence  of  his  son  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  K.C.B.,  who  had  so  shrouded  his 
origin  in  obscurity  that,  at  his  decease,  no 
date  could  be  inscribed  on  his  coffin,  was 
found  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  at  his 
lodgings  in  Spring  Gardens.  Not  so  much 
as  a  menial  had  closed  his  eyes.  For  in  his 
ambition  to  remain,  if  not  a  hero,  at  least  an 
Adonis  to  his  valet-de-chambre.  Sir  Claude 
never  admitted  the  attendance  of  his  at  his 
toilet,  after  or  before  a  certain  hour, 
sacred  to  cosmetic  duty ;  and  when,  on 
his  bell  remaining  unrung  till  evening,  the 
door  of  his  chamber  was  forced  open,  his 
attendant  for  fifteen  preceding  years  could 
scarcely  recognize  in  the  ghastly,  aged  corpse, 
the  spruce  middle-aged  master,  whose  wig 
and  teeth  and  calves — a  moiety  of  his 
factitious  self — were  nightly  laid  aside  on 
his  dressing-table. 

Little  besides  these   miserable    bequeath- 
ments  remained  for  his  son ;  excepting  the 
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results  of  the  worst  education  bestowed  on 
an  ingenuus  puer  since  the  days  of  Philip 
Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  most 
people  considered  that  Herbert  was  greatly 
the  gainer  by  the  loss  of  his  father's 
precepts  and  example.  His  good  gifts 
would  now  appear.  No  one  had  ever  dis- 
puted his  abilities ;  and  as  his  supple  nature 
captivated  friends  in  all  directions,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  elevated  on  a  pedestal  in 
public  life,  at  once  commanding  the  deference 
of  the  vulgar,  and  requiring  him  to  be  studious 
of  his  attitude. 

Of  the  seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
his  departure  for  the  Mediterranean  with 
Lord  Fitzmorton,  five  had  been  occupied  in 
diplomatic  service :  as  attache  at  Naples, 
Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  and  finally  as  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  in  the  head-quarters  of 
diplomacy,  Paris.  Such  a  superstructure  of 
moral  schooling,  if  little  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  immortal  soul,  could  scarcely 
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fail  to  effect  what  the  exterior  of  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe  undeniably  presented — the  perfection 
of  a  finished  gentleman.  He  was  so  quiet — 
so  undemonstrative — so  unpretending !  You 
might  be  twenty  times  in  his  company  before 
you  dreamed  of  asking  his  name.  But  when 
you  had  asked  it,  after  a  further  glance  at 
his  deportment  and  half  an  hour's  attention 
to  his  easy  flow  of  conversation,  you  wondered 
how  it  was  possible  he  could  have  a  moment 
escaped  your  notice.  By  those  who  had  once 
conversed  with  him,  he  was  sure  to  be  singled 
out  in  all  societies,  again  and  again.  Not  a 
word  jarred  against  the  feelings  or  wishes  of 
his  interlocutor.  Yet  he  had  the  appearance 
of  frankness ;  and  in  ceding  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  contrived  to  exhibit  a  progressive 
conviction,  highly  gratifying  to  his  converter. 
"  Throughout  all  your  London  society, 
chere  Comtesse/'  said  the  Marquis  d'Altavilla, 
the  Neapolitan  Secretary  of  Legation,  to  one 
of  the  conscript  mothers  of  the  fashionable 
world,  "  I  have  met  with  nothing  like  Fann- 
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sho'.  Ah !  Fannsho'  he  is  charming !  In 
Italy,  we  much  admired  Fannsho'  as  a  brave 
gar^on.  Here,  I  find  him  progressed  into 
a  consummate  man  ;  to  be  one  day  a  states- 
man, and,  en  attendant^  the  best  company  in 
the  world." 

By  this,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Fannsho' 
was  a  general  favourite.  F  r  Alta\dlla  was 
a  passive  interpreter  of  fashionable  opinion. 
Like  most  astute  Italians,  he  was  the  echo  of 
the  powerful, — the  shadow  of  the  great ;  and 
had  Bayard  or  the  admirable  Crichton  been 
wandering  about  St.  James's  Street,  and  black- 
balled at  White's,  Altavilla  would  not  have 
returned  his  bow.  By  studious  attention  to 
the  rising  sun,  and  the  progress  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  well-whiskered  Marquis  had  made 
rapid  way  in  London  life.  For  his  object  was 
not,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  to  sell  a 
few  second-rate  pictures  and  antiquities,  at 
first-rate  prices,  and  carry  back  to  his  dilapi- 
dated home  some  credit  as  "  a  sporrtsmann," 
or  judge  of  horseflesh.     The  Marquis  d'Alta- 
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villa  was  Ccelebs  in  search  of  a  well-jointiired 
widow ;  and,  with  the  smile  of  a  Jesuit  and 
trailing  flat-footed  tread  of  a  Franciscan, 
insinuated  himself,  petit  d  petit  comme 
Voiseau  fait  son  nid^  into  the  best-r^ulated 
families. 

"  FannshoV'  who,  at  Paris,  had  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight  with  the  wily  Neapolitan, 
and  fully  understood  the  value  o^  the  cowl 
in  which  for  a  specific  purpose  he  enveloped 
his  mauvaise  tete^  requited  his  praise,  in 
kind,  by  alluding  to  the  Alta%*illa  palace  at 
Genoa  ;  and  the  castle  of  Altavilla's  wealthy 
grandmother  in  the  Milanese;  and  thus,  in 
imitation  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  simile  of 
"  the  two  hands  that  help  to  wash  one 
another,"  their  mutual  laudations  tended 
wonderfully  to  the  establishment  of  both,  in 
fashionable  estimation. 

"  Fanshawe  knew  Altavilla  in  his  own 
country,  where  he  is  amazingly  thought  of," 
secured  the  admission  of  the  latter  into  the 
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Travellers\  '*  Altavilla  was  intimate  with 
Fanshawe  at  Naples,  when  he  was  attacMy 
and  declares  that  no  Englishman  ever  met 
with  such  succes  !"  directed  towards  the 
handsome  stranger  the  smiles  of  those  who 
create  the  midnight  sunshine  of  fashion. 

"  Blest  pair  of  Syrens  !"  How  many  were 
destined  to  l)e  misled  by  their  specious  song. 

It  was  not  till  nearly  a  year  after  "  Fann- 
sho^s  "  establishment  in  London,  that  chance 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  Dean's 
daughter.  He  inquired,  on  his  arrival  in 
England  after  the  Hargreaves ;  and  finding 
them  occupy  what  he  considered  a  less  than 
second-rate  position, — decently  bvu'ied,  as  he 
railed  it,  in  the  leaden  coffin  of  domestic 
felicity, — he  congratulated  himself  that  he 
should  see  nothing  of  them.  "  The  renewal 
of  that  sort  of  early  acquaintance  was  always 
a  bore."  Even  William  Mordaunt  had  not 
fallen  in  his  way.  For  Fanshawe  revolved 
in    an    exclusive    orbit.      He    lived    in    the 
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thrice-distilled  odour  of  fashionable  sanctity ; 
whereas  William  was  content  to  dine  at  the 
Athenaeum,  hear  the  opera  from  a  stall,  nay 
was  occasionally  seen  applauding  a  new  play 
from  the  public  boxes !  Fannsho'  and  Alta- 
villa  were  scarcely  cognisant  of  such  people, 

Mrs.  Hargreave  had  observed  in  the  papers 
a  notification  of  Herbert  Fanshawe's  arrival 
in  London ;  but  with  as  little  emotion  as  she 
would  have  read  that  of  Esther  Pleydell, — now 
the  plausible  wife  and  nurse  of  a  super- 
rheumatised  DD.  To  her,  he  was  no  more 
than  one  of  those  youthful  visions  which 
disappear  from  the  mind  of  a  happy  matron 
and  mother,  as  trap-ball,  bat-fowling,  dog- 
carts and  tandems,  from  that  of  the  father  of 
a  family.  She  was  not  a  frequenter  of  balls 
or  assemblies.  Her  husband,  devoted  to  his 
parliamentary  duties  loved  to  pass  at  home, 
their  cheerful  happy  home,  the  evenings  he 
could  command  for  private  enjoyment ;  a 
mode  of  life  for  which  she  was  qualified 
alike  by  her  retiring  nature,  and  country-bred 
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girlhood.  It  was  consequently  from  her 
sister-in-law,  Julia — though  a  bishop's  widow, 
still  as  much  Julia  as  ever — that  she  first 
heard  mention  of  her  former  love. 

For  Lady  Arthur  O'Brennan  managed  to 
flutter  round  the  outskirts  of  the  circle 
amoDg  whose  "  thrones,  dominions, .  prince- 
doms, powers,"  Herbert  Fanshawe  was  a 
Serene  Highness.  During  a  severe  illness 
by  which  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave  was  attacked 
one  bitter  spring,  three  years  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  liis  daughter  had  installed  herself 
as  his  nurse ;  and  during  his  convalescence, 
did  the  honours  of  his  house  so  pleasantly, 
that  she  had  ever  since  remained  in  Berkeley 
Square,  enjoying,  on  sufferance,  the  luxury 
created  by  thirty  thousand  a-year.  And 
whereas  to  a  foreigner — even  a  foreigner 
possessing  a  mythical  grandmother  with  an 
apocryphal  castle  in  the  Milanese, — such 
luxury  appears  scarcely  less  than  royal, 
Altavilla  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  really 
handsome  and  nominally  millionaire  widow. 
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Till  the  arrival  in  England  of  Fannsho',  in- 
deed, he  was  unaware  of  her  ancestral  insig- 
nificance. But  even  when  apprised  of  the 
humble  origin  of  the  Hargreaves,  the  Mar- 
quis was  too  well  satisfied  with  Sir  Thomas's 
hospitality  to  withdraw  his  suit;  while  his 
informant  affected  such  respectful  deference 
towards  the  lady  of  Altavilla's  courtship, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  advance 
a  step  nearer  towards  intimacy.  The  son 
of  Sir  Claude  was  one  of  those  who  can 
assign  to  others  the  exact  limitation  of  their 
acquaintance. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  met  your  old  friend, 
Herbert  Fanshawe  ?"  inquired  Lady  Arthur 
of  Margaret,  in  the  course  of  a  morning  visit, 
made  on  pretence  of  condolence  respecting 
the  illness  of  her  little  niece,  but  in  reality  to 
ask  what  she  fancied  would  be  a  trying  ques- 
tion.— "  Not  seen  him  ! — Why  he  goes 
everywhere !" 

"  And   I    nowhere,"   replied    Mrs.    Har- 
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greave.      "Dear  Mary's    illness    keeps  me 
more  than  usually  at  home." 

"  You  will  find  him  immensely  altered." 

"  Probably,  then,  I  have  seen  him  with- 
out recognising  him.  At  our  age,  seven 
or  eight  years  effect  so  complete  a  change !" 

''  Richard  is  not  much  altered.  But  then 
he  has  no  physiognomy.  Mr.  Fanshawe, 
who  used  to  have  so  wild  and  picturesque 
a  look,  htis  sobered  down  into  a  gentlemanly 
man,  with  regular  features  and  well-trimmed 
whiskers  ;  who  might  pass  for  a  banker,  or  a 
professor  of  moral  philosophy." 

"  I  heard  stories  of  him  from  the  Delaviles, 
on  their  return  from  Naples,"  replied  Mrs. 
Hargreavc, "  which  sounded  neither  very  soIht, 
nor  very  moral,  nor  very  philosophical." 

"  Lady  Delavile  is  such  a  censorious 
woman  !  I  daresay  she  was  angry  that  he 
paid  no  attention  to  her  daughters — part  of 
an  attache's  duty,  which  he  w^as  sure  to 
neglect." 
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"  On  the  contrary,  she  complained  of  the 
vivacity  of  his  attentions.  But  why  vindi- 
cate or  accuse  him  ?  Neither  Richard  nor 
my  brother  have  kept  up  the  smallest  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Fanshawe ;  and  we  shall 
probably  meet  as  strangers." 

Lady  Arthur  was  provoked  by  what  she 
considered  her  sister-in-law's  hypocrisy.  She 
possessed  no  standard  by  which  to  measiu*tt 
the  feelings  of  Margaret.  She  had  never 
been  a  mother.  Her  married  life  was  spent 
in  a  land  of  exile  with  an  uncommunicative 
husband.  The  all-absorbing  interest  of  a 
really  happy  home  was  an  influence  she  could 
not  realize. 

Mrs.  Hargreave  was,  however,  brought 
earlier  than  she  had  anticipated  into  con- 
tact with  the  diplomatic  professor  of  moral 
philosophy. 

The  following  week,  the  prolongation  of 
an  important  debate  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  husband   to  escort  her  to   a  Royal 
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Concert ;  and  William  Mordaunt  brought 
from  the  House  of  Commons  the  unwelcome 
news  that  his  brother-in-law  was  required  to 
speak,  but  that  she  must  proceed  alone  to  the 
Palace. 

Margaret  demurred.  However  sensible  of 
the  distinction  conferred  by  the  invitation,  she 
preferred  pleading  indisposition,  and  remain- 
ing absent. 

"  No — no  !  You  must  really  go  !" — cried 
her  brother.  "  Sir  Thomas  would  be  furious. 
— Even  Dick  would  be  angry  if  your  shyness 
prevented  your  being  present.  Write  to  one 
of  your  friends,  and  ask  leave  to  accompany 
her — Lady  Fitzmorton,  for  instance." 

"  She  is  not  invited." 

"  Or  Lady  Delavilc  ?"— 

"  At  Brighton.  And  it  is  now  too  late  to 
propose  myself  to  any  one  with  whom  I  am 
less  intimate." 

"Reginald  and  Lady  Mildenhall  arc 
going.     I  met   her  ladyship    sneaking    into 
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Howell  and  James's  last  week,  with  a  face 
care-crazed  by  the  necessity  of  buying  a  new 
gown." 

"  I  would  for  rather  stay  away  than  ac- 
company them.  Reginald  is  civil  enough  ; 
as  kind,  I  suppose,  as  it  is  in  his  nature  to 
be.  But  Lady  Mildenhall  is  as  cold  as  a 
stone.     She  always  seems  to  mistrust  me." 

"  So  she  does  her  own  sisters.  I  daresay 
she  likes  you  quite  as  much  as  she  likes 
other  people.  And  my  brother  and  sister-in- 
law  are  exactly  the  persons  for  you  to  be  seen 
with.  Say  yes,  Margaret ;  and  I  will  be  off 
to  Carlton  Terrace,  and  settle  the  business  for 
you  in  a  moment." 

Margaret  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
saying  "  yes  "  to  those  she  loved,  to  persevere 
in  her  reluctance.  And  as  forms  of  the 
most  decorous  amity  were  maintained  by 
the  Viscount  and  Viscountess  towards  the 
brother  and  sister  who  were  no  longer  in 
want  of  their  kindness,  the  arrangement  was 
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easily  eflfected.  Mrs.  Hargreave's  carriage 
was  to  follow  them  to  the  Palace ;  and  they 
could  find  seats  together. 

William  Mordaunt,  who  had  seldom  occa- 
sion to  see  his  sister  in  full  dress,  arrayed  in 
the  splendid  family  diamonds  with  which  the 
pride  of  Sir  Thomas  had  prematurely  endowed 
the  future  "Honourable  Lady  Hargreave," 
was  inexpressibly  struck  as  he  led  her  to 
the  carriage,  by  the  beauty  of  her  face  and 
figure.  The  only  drawback  ever  urged 
against  its  perfection,  even  by  the  partial 
Aunt  Martha,  was  a  deficiency  of  colour. 
And  now,  the  excitement  of  a  nervous  panic, 
aided  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  dress,  produced 
a  momentary  flush.  William  gazed  at  her 
till  the  heart  within  him  thrilled  with  pridp. 
There  was  something  in  her  guileless  face  so 
different  from  the  set  smile  and  tutored 
glances  of  the  daughters  of  fashion ;  seared 
by  perpetual  candle-light,  and  haggard  from 
unwholesome  vigils.  Mrs.  Hargreave's  beauty 
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was  as  the  simple  beauty  of  a  child,  whose 
bloom  comes  and  goes  like  April  sunshine ; 
whose  eyes  are  unwatchful,  whose  smiles 
spontaneous  as  a  rainbow. 

But  had  he  chanced  to  accompany  her  to 
the  concert,  his  admiration  of  the  charming 
combination  of  girlhood  and  womanhood 
developed  in  her  beauty,  would  have  increased 
a  thousand-fold.  The  dawning  of  life  in 
Pygmalion's  fabled  statue  can  scarcely  have 
been  more  touching  than  the  changes  of  Mrs. 
Hargreave's  countenance  under  the  influence 
of  music.  Though  passionately  fond  of  it, 
the  secluded  life  she  led  prevented  her  ear 
from  being  familiarized  with  the  chef-d'csuvres 
of  the  day.  It  was  seldom  she  heard  so 
exquisite  a  performance  as  she  had  now  occa- 
sion to  enjoy  ;  and  her  lovely  face  was  lighted 
up  with  a  radiance  from  within,  such  as 
Guido  has  shed  on  the  seraphic  features 
of  his  saints. 

So  striking,  indeed,  was  the  influence  of 
this  silent  ecstacy,  that  Lord  Mildenhall  was 
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almost  angry  at  the  number  of  persons  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  concert,  accosted  him  with 
more  fiimiliar  greeting  than  usual,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  inquiring  the  name  of  his 
companion.  Heaven  knows,  he  had  never 
been  so  questioned  concerning  his  sour-faced 
Anne ;  and  it  seemed  almost  insulting  to  be 
forced  to  announce  as  his  sister,  one  whom 
the  magnates  of  the  land  regarded  as  a 
stranger.  It  was  not  the  first  time  the 
Viscount  had  found  occasion  to  blame  the 
seclusion  in  which  the  Hargreaves  lived  im- 
mured. 

Lady  Mildcnhall,  meanwhile,  peevish  at 
the  sensation  her  sister-in-k\v  was  creating, 
and  unaccustomed  to  share  with  anybody 
the  attention  of  her  lumpish  lord,  insisted  on 
hastening  away  the  moment  the  concert  w-as 
at  an  end.  Morose  and  unsociable,  she  hated 
to  witness  in  other  women  the  graces  in 
which  she  was  so  lamentably  deficient ;  and 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  chat  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the   refreshment-room  with    his 
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friends  and  neighbours,  Lord  MildenhaU  was 
hurried  down  stairs,  in  search  of  cloaks  and 
carriages. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  royal  entertain* 
ments,  from  which  every  one  departs  at  the 
same  moment,  a  tedious  pause  ensued.  Lady 
Mildenhall  grumbled  and  shivered ;  while  his 
Lordship  made  his  way  again  and  again  to 
the  entrance.  He  even  availed  himself  of 
the  proffered  services  of  a  somewhat  saturnine 
man  with  whom  he  had  been  conversing 
about  Florence,  and  the  grand-ducal  balls  : — 
an  old  Italian  acquaintance,  to  whom  Lady 
Mildenhall  vouchsafed  a  bow  ten  degrees 
below  freezing  point. 

Poor  Margaret,  anxious  only  lest  the  two 
carriages  should  not  be  announced  together, 
so  that,  after  all,  the  priority  of  the  Milden- 
hall's  departure  might  leave  her  alone,  took 
no  heed  of  anything  but  the  names  sue- 
cessively  called.  She  had  no  eyes  for  her 
brother's  companion.  The  friends  of  Ra- 
nald were  rarely  interesting.     Moreover,  the 
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interposing  figure  of  the  Marquis  d'AltaiiIIa» 
who  was  paying  servile  court  to  a  dinner- 
giving  Duchess,  in  their  vicinity,  com- 
pletely obscured  him. 

At  lengthy  welcome  sounds  of  **Lord 
Mildenhall's  carriage — ^the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Hargreave's  carriage  1"  greeted  her  from  afiir ; 
repeated  enviously  by  those  about  her,  who 
were  wearying  for  the  announcement  of  their 
own.  The  selfish  Anne  dung  instantly  to 
the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  hurried  him 
off  towards  the  door ;  Lord  Mildenhall  con- 
tenting himself  with  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  at  his  sister,  who,  flurried  and 
embarrassed,  was  making  her  way  through 
the  crowd. 

In  a  moment,  an  outstretched  hand  faci- 
litated her  progress.  The  saturnine  stranger 
pressed  eagerly  past  the  thick  duchess  and 
thin  diplomat:  and  before  she  had  time  to 
answer  the  question  of  "  Mrs.  Hargreave, 
will  you  give  me  leave  to  offer  you  my 
arm?"    her    own    was    taken.      She    was 
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carefully  escorted  through  the  throng;  and 
as,  on  arriving  at  the  grand  entrance,  crowded 
with  attendants,  her  carriage  proved  to  be  the 
first,  with  the  steps  already  let  down,  she 
was  hurried  into  it  before  she  had  time  to 
recover  her  breath,  or  do  more  than  recog- 
nize in  her  companion  a  sedate,  conven- 
tionized  edition  of  the  once  romantic 
Herbert  Fanshawe ! — 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  ruffling  cloud  to  make 

The  qjLiiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake, 

As  an  awaken 'd  giant  with  a  groan 

Might  show  his  wrath,  and  then  to  sleep  sink  down. 

CRABBE. 


And  thus,  after  so  many  years  of  cabsence 
and  estrangement,  those  twain  were  fated  to 
meet  again  : — parted  in  a  troubled  atmosphere 
— reunited  in  the  brightest  effulgence  of 
worldly  sunshine. 

Such  transitions  are  less  rare  than  might 
be  supposed;  especially  in  England,  where 
custom      sanctions     so      many     imprudent 
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attachments,  leading  to  disappointment  and 
pain. 

Mrs.  Hargreave  dwelt  little  on  the  circum- 
stance. Her  thoughts  were  engrossed  by 
the  fine  music  to  which  she  had  been  listen- 
ing ;  vexed  only  that  her  delight  should  have 
been  imshared  hy  her  husband.  But,  alas  I 
on  arriving  at  home,  she  was  hastily  sum- 
moned to  the  nursery,  where  her  little 
Mary  was  again  suffering  from  a  feverish 
relapse. 

The  following  day,  the  Hargreaves  were  to 
have  dined  with  Sir  Thomas,  in  Berkeley 
Square :  and,  as  the  child  was  in  no  sort  of 
danger,  Margaret,  aware  that  the  banquet 
was  to  be  one  of  her  father-in-law's  pompous 
displays,  insisted  that  her  husband  should 
fulfil  the  engagement  alone. 

She  would  not,  however,  have  sup- 
posed his  company  so  great  an  acquisition 
to  the  party,  could  she  have  foreseen  how 
speedily  he  would  be  put  out   of  sorts  by 
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witnessing  his  sister  Lady  Arthur's  over- 
gracious  reception  of  AltaviDa.  The  Nea^ 
politan  Marquis  was  a  man  against  whom 
the  honest-hearted  Richard  entertained  an 
insurmountable  antipathy.  The  stealthy 
deportment  and  saccharine  phrases  of  the 
cunning  Italian,  whom  he  met  frequently  in 
official  circles,  inspired  him  with  pro- 
found distrust.  Nor  was  his  countenance 
brightened  on  hearing  the  Marquis  inquire  of 
Lady  Arthur  whether  the  "  biooteefool"  Mrs. 
Hargreave,  so  much  admired  the  preceding 
night  at  Buckingham  Palace,  was  any 
relation  to  Sir  Thomas? 

"  I  would  have  asked  the  question  of 
Fannsho',"  said  he ;  "  but  Fannsho'  he  was 
not  return,  after  taking  her  to  her  carriage." 

Julia  glanced  at  her  brother's  face ;  and 
seeing  it  wear  a  sinister  scowl,  attributed  to 
jealousy  of  his  wife  what  was  simply  the 
result  of  disgust  at  her  own  coquetry.  She 
hastened,  however,  to  explain  the  relationship ; 
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and  presented  her  brother  in  form  to  the  man 
with  whom  Richard  Hargreave  had  long 
secretly  promised  himself  never  to  be  ac- 
quainted. 

After  a  variety  of  glozing  compliments 
on  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Hargreave,  whose 
diamonds  had  made  almost  as  favourable 
an  impression  on  the  calculating  Neapolitan 
as  the  rich  plate  and  rare  wines  of  his 
host,  Altavilla  proceeded  to  ask  leave,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  country,  to  "remit  his 
card  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hargreave."  And 
though  the  bow  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  endeavouring  to  recommend  himself, 
was  as  repulsive  as  only  a  Great  British 
bow,  meaning  to  be  uncivil,  could  possibly 
be,  Altavilla  added  with  a  grateful  smile, 
that  probably  his  friend  Fannsho'  would 
officiate  as  his  guide  to  the  house,  "since 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  friend  of  the 
famUy." 

Another    refrigerating    bow  ;     expressing 
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but  too  plainly  Dick  Hargreave's  determi- 
nation that  neither  the  old  acquaintance  or 
the  new  should  ever  be  admitted  within 
his  gates.  Against  Fanshawe,  however,  he 
entertained  no  grudge ;  except  as  pilot  to 
the  insinuating  Italian,  who  was  come  to 
buy  and  seU  the  English  fashionables,  his 
dupes. 

"  Altavilla  don't  seem  as  great  a 
favourite  in  this  house  as  in  most  places 
where  the  fi^minine  gender  is  in  the 
ascendant  ?"  whispered  Barty  Tomlinson  to 
Lord  Fitzmorton,  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
tawdry  album  he  had  been  pretending  to 
examine.  "  His  afFectuous  tones  don't 
blend,  somehow,  with  Dick  Hargreave's 
plain-spoken  matter-of-fact." 

The  young  Earl  did  not  choose  to  be 
the  confederate  of  Tomlinson's  sneer.  He 
was  too  fond  of  Altavilla's  Sunday  dinners, 
composed  of  the  best  of  bad  company,  the 
creme    de    la    creme    of    foreign    rou^ism, 
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(though  transacted  mth  the  most  artM 
deference  to  the  severities  of  English 
decorum,)  to  risk  offending  an  Amphytrion 
of  such  rare  qualifications ;  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  little  toady. 

An  admirable  tactician,  Altavilla  had 
been  scrupulous  in  paying  his  harbour-dues 
to  secure  an  entrance  into  the  port  of  English 
&shion,  where  he  now  lay  at  anchor.  His 
banquets  at  Richmond  and  Greenwich  had 
done  as  much  for  him  in  London,  as,  at  Paris 
his  soupers  fins  at  the  CafS  de  Paris  or 
Maison  Dor^e,  after  a  bal  de  V  Opera.  And 
though  many  manly  Englishmen  besides 
Dick  Hargreave  detested  his  effeminate  fini- 
calities, and  could  make  nothing  of  one  of 
the  rougher  sex  who  looked,  when  mounted 
on  a  horse,  as  uneasy  as  if  bestriding  a 
hyena,  or  in  a  battue  winced  and  dodged 
every  moment,  as  if  within  range  of  a  Minie 
rifle  or  Infernal  Machine,  there  were  many 
boyish  roues,  who,  because  he  shared   their 
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orgies  and  flattered  their  vices,  believed  him 
to  be  "  a  good  fellow,  after  all." 

"  How  came  it  you  never  told  us  of  your 
renewal  of  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe  ?"  inquired  Lady  Arthur  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  when  next  she  visited  the  cheerful 
morning  room  overlooking  the  river  in 
Whitehall  Gardens;  where  the  convalescent 
little  Mary,  still  extended  on  the  sofa  of 
honour,  was  exercising  the  skill  of  Unde 
William  in  sketches  made  for  her  amuse- 
ment, after  the  renowned  style  of 

The  young  lady  of  Sweden, 

Who  went  in  a  slow- train  to  Weedon. 

"  Because  it  passed  wholly  out  of  my 
mind,"  replied  Margaret,  calmly.  "  When  I 
returned  from  the  palace,  our  whole  (MJ^-ntion 
was  absorbed  by  Mary's  attack.  Since  then, 
I  have  seen  no  one  but  my  brother,  to  whom, 
by  the  way,  I  did  mention  that  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe  had  put  me  into  the  carriage." 
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"What  matters  it,  whether  you  did  or 
no?"  interrupted  William  Mordaunt,  pet- 
tishly. "Hargreave  and  I  have  met  Fan- 
shawe  a  dozen  times  since  his  arrival  in  town. 
Hargreave  was  talking  to  him  yesterday  for 
half-an-hour  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  ten  to  one,  Dick  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  mention  it  to  you^ 

"  Yes ;  he  told  me  at  breakfast  how  much 
he  thought  Mr.  Fanshawe  improved.  In  his 
case,  the  old  theory  that  the  boy  is  father  to 
the  man,  seems  to  have  been  disproved.  My 
husband  declares  that  there  is  not  a  vestige 
in  him  of  our  old  acquaintance,  the  son  of 
Sir  Claude." 

Lady  Arthur  was  reduced  to  play  with  her 
breloques  to  conceal  her  amazement.  To 
what,  then,  was  she  to  attribute  her  brother's 
ill-humour  at  the  dinner  in  Berkeley  Square  ? 
In  presence  of  William  Mordaunt,  however, 
against  whom  she  had  a  long-standing 
pique,  she  would  not  be  caught  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 
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"  Richard  shows  some  tact,"  said  she,  "  in 
swimming  for  once  with  the  current,  which 
he  is  too  apt  to  oppose.  Mr.  Fanshawe  is 
universally  popular.     I  heard  him  spoken  of 

the  other  day  at  S. House  as  the  most 

agreeable  man  of  the  day ;  the  only  one, 
perhaps,  who  exhibits  some  tinge  of  the  high- 
breeding  of  the  old  court.  By  the  way, 
Margaret,  it  would  not  have  hurt  him  to 
leave  his  card  in  Berkeley  Square.  Such  an 
attention  is  due  to  a  man  of  my  father's  age, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Claude  Fan- 
shawe's." 

Mrs.  Hargreave  was  busy  picking  up  one  of 
the  scattered  leaves  of  her  brother's  comic 
sketches,  and  did  not  hear  the  suggestion. 

"  I  hope  Richard  will  give  him  a  hint  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Fanshawe  is  the  sort  of 
conversational  man  whom  my  father  delights 
to  see  at  his  table ;  and  however  important 
he  may  think  himself,  he  will  find  at  our 
house  a  considerable  circle  of  his  friends." 

"  Better  empower  me  to  tell  him  so.  Lady 
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Arthur,"  said  William  Mordaunt,  drily. 
**  And  I  wiU  take  care  to  add  that,  ever  since 
you  presided  over  Sir  Thomas's  household,  the 
cuisine  has  been  all  that  the  best  palate  and 
worst  appetite  could  desire.  Don't  trust  to 
Dick.  He  never  gives  messages;  or  if  he 
does,  in  so  absent  a  manner,  that  he  is  pretty 
sure  of  delivering  them  to  the  wrong  person. 
He  would  be  telling  Ralph  Hargreave  and 
his  Yankee  wife  to  call  upon  Sir  Thomas, 
and  be  asked  to  dinner." 

"  What  a  specimen  of  the  softer  sex !" 
continued  he  addressing  his  sister,  after  Lady 
Arthur,  having  accomplished  her  mission, 
was  driven  into  a  hasty  departure.  "  Poor 
Julia, — poor,  foolish,  frivolous  Julia !  How- 
ever Herbert  Fanshawe  may  have  progressed, 
she,  at  least,  has  remained  stationary  as  leader 
of  the  Futilitarians." 

"  Lady  Arthiu*  enjoys  life  in  her  own 
way,"  replied  his  more  indulgent  sister. 
"  Home-pursuits  or  home-aflfections,  are 
foreign  to  her  nature." 

T  2 
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"Whereas  the  triumph  of  adding  a 
countess  or  two  per  annum  to  her  visiting- 
list, — of  collecting  fine  people  round  her 
father's  dinner-table, — and  exhibiting  fine 
dresses  in  crowded  heated  rooms,  night  nftesr 
night, — constitutes  her  notion  of  human 
happiness.  Miserable  man  that  I  should  have 
been,  Meg,  with  such  a  doll  stuffed  with  bran 
for  my  wife  or  sister !" — 

"  My  sister-in-law's  views  and  tastes  accord 
perfectly  with  those  of  her  father,"  replied 
Margaret,  mildly.  Sir  Thomas  is  shocked 
at  our  hum-drum  way  of  life.  He  would 
fain  see  our  names  continually  in  the  papers  ; 
and  quarrelled  with  his  son  for  refiising  to 
allow  my  face  to  figure  in  an  Annual." 

"  Ay  !  He  would  have  rejoiced  that  such 
people  as  Mrs.  Brampton  Brylls  should  hail 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Hargreave,  described 
in  the  magnificent  prose  of  the  Album  of 
Coiut  Beauties !"  said  William,  laughing. 
"  Sir  Thomas  was  always  a  tuft-hunter.  I 
have  seen  his  son  put  to  the  blush  in  former 
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days,  by  his  flagrant  toadyism  of  anything 
with  a  coronet  on  its  head.  From  that 
species  of  snobbism,  Heaven  be  thanked,  my 
friend  Dick  is  free." 

"  Too  much  so,  perhaps ;  for  his  own  in- 
dependence of  spirit  causes  him  to  judge 
harshly  of  the  motives  of  others.  He  accuses 
even  his  cousin  Ralph  of  subservience  to  rank 
and  station." 

"  Not  Ralph,  surely  1  Only  his  American 
wife;  as  keen  after  lords  and  ladies,  as  a 
beagle  after  a  hare  !  What  would  you  have  ? 
To  the  inquiring  mind  of  a  Boston  Corinne, 
such  splendours  are  natural  curiosities.  The 
fair  Virginia  himts  up  coronets  and  Garters 
as  we,  if  we  visited  China,  should  look  out  for 
little  feet  and  Mandarins  of  the  First  Button. 
She  told  me  the  other  day,  she  would  give 
worlds  to  be  invited  to  Mildenhall  Abbey, 
that  she  might  get '  an  insight  into  Feudal 
Times.' " 

"  I  can  find  readier  excuses  for  that  sort 
of   curiosity,"  said  Margaret,  '*  than  for  the 
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restless  aspirings  of  my  sister-in-law.  Lady 
Arthur  is  bent  upon  establishing  herself  in 
the  great  world  by  a  brilliant  marriage. 
Even  in  girlhood,  Julia  regarded  wedlock 
as  a  means  and  not  an  end ;  and,  untaught 
by  experience,  would  rather  be  a  miserable 
fine  lady,  than  the  happiest  of  wives." 

"  Then  why  baulk  her  fancy  ?  There  are 
plenty  of  gouty  peers  who  would  jump  at  so 
handsome  a  nurse,  reinforced  by  so  hand- 
some an  independence." 

"  May  she  never  find  one !  In  the  first 
place,  because  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
she  may  soften  into  natural  feelings  ;  in  the 
second — forgive  my  selfishness — (the  foot  of 
clay  peeps  out  at  last,  William)  if  she  should 
marry  so  well  as  to  desert  Sir  Thomas,  what 
is  to  become  of  us  ? — We  should  be  forced 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  our  time  at 
Dursley  and  Oak  Hill." 

"  Dreadful  alternative  !  Two  of  the  most 
charming  places  in  the  kingdom  !" 

"Not    to   me,   dear   William.       Dursley 
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Park  is  coDnected  with  the  most  painful 
scenes  of  my  life.  1  never  pass  the  lodge- 
gates,  that  a  doud  does  not  come  over  my 
spirits.  Lady  Arthur  is  often  severe  upon  our 
mania  for  spending  so  large  a  share  of  our 
holidays  at  Bardsel  Tower  ;  and  it  would  be 
scarcely  gracious  to  tell  her  that,  independent 
of  motives  of  gratitude  towards  that  good  old 
friend  who  has  been  twice  a  mother  to  me 
and  mine,  I  delight  in  the  simple  habits  of 
the  place.  There,  I  can  enjoy  the  free  air  of 
the  country.  There,  I  am  not  over-ridden  by 
pompous  country  neighbours.  There  I  am 
completely  happy." 

**  And  so  you  will  be  at  Dursley,  some  of 
these  days,  when  you  are  its  mistress,  and 
can  reform  its  vulgar  pretentiousness." 

Mrs.  Hargreave  shook  her  head. 

"  Let  no  man  in  this  world  rely  upon  his 
neighbour's  consistency,"  cried  William,  "  far 
less  upon  his  own.  Here  am  I,  in  my 
youth  a  very  Herod,  who  would  have  shot 
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down  a  brood  of  children  as  cheerfully  as  a 
covey  of  partridges,  wasting  my  time  (which 
is  the  property  of  the  Queen's  majesty)  in 
amusing  an  ailing  little  girl.  There  is  Dick, 
who,  at  one  time,  I  believe,  thought  seriously 
of  enlisting,  or  becoming  mate  to  a  merchant- 
vessel,  rather  than  be  forced  by  his  father 
into  Parliament,  now  the  most  pains-taking 
of  plodding  members  !" — 

"  Yes,  because  he  is  a  working  member. 
My  husband  objected  only  to  the  pretension 
of  playing  the  orator  for  the  purpose  of 
official  advancement." 

"  No  matter.  He  spoke  like  a  good  one 
the  other  night  on  Ralph  Hargreave's  Fiscal 
Reform  Bill ;  precisely  because  no  one  had 
urged  him  to  open  his  lips.  It  came  na- 
turally to  him.  The  world  has  shaken  him 
into  his  place,  and  into  a  sense  of  his  duties. 
And  so,  Madam  my  sister,  will  it  be  with 
yourself  As  Lady  Hargreave  of  Dursley 
Park,  you  will  acquire  a   taste  for  the  spot 
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and  habits  of  life  entailed  from  generation  to 
generation  on  your  posterity." 

'^Either  you  mistake  me  or  I  mistake 
myself,"  was  Margaret's  steady  reply.  "  Some 
birds  build  in  the  loftiest  tree,  others  on  the 
ground.  If  I  know  my  own  nature,  /  prefer 
the  lowly  nest." 

"  Ay !  coupled  with  the  privilege  of  the 
lark,  to  soar  from  it  at  will  into  the  skies." 

"Rather  the  privilege  of  the  linnet — to 
sing  my  fledgelings  to  rest,"  whispered  Mar- 
garet, pointing  to  the  little  invalid,  who  had 
dropped  off  to  sleep  during  their  grave 
discussion.  "  Seriously,  dearest  William,  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  because  I  was  bom 
under  the  roof  of  a  parsonage,  or  whether 
1  inherit  my  mother's  debility,  or  my  poor 
dear  father's  indolence ;  but  I  prefer  an 
obscure  home  and  quiet  life,  to  any  splendour 
this  world  could  offer." 

"  Sweet  Anne  Boleyn !  "  was  William's 
ironical  rejoinder,  "  do  you  expect  me  to  play 
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the  part  of  the  old  Gentlewoman,  and  listen  to 
your  declarations  that — 

You  swear  'tis  bet'ter  to  be  lowly  bom» 
And  range  with  bumble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow  ? — 

Don't  expect  it  of  me,  Margaret,  When 
your  time  comes,  you  will  ascend  your  throne 
as  contentedly  as  other  hereditary  princesses. 
Ay  I  and  do  it  honour  with  the  best  of 
them." 

Little  did  either  brother  or  sister  surmise 
how  speedily  the  prediction  would  be  accom- 
plished. At  the  close  of  the  session,  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  daughter  were  to  repair  to 
Oak  Hill;  while  Richard  and  his  family 
completed  the  summer  in  the  pleasant 
coppices  of  Bardscl  Tower ;  enabling  the 
most  maternal  of  spinsters  to  take  her  turn 
in  spoiling  the  lovely  children  who  were  to 
convey  the  name  of  Hargreave  to  a  future 
generation.      They  were  all  to  meet  together 
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at  Dursley,  when  the  shootiDg  season  com- 
menced. 

They  did  meet  there. — But  it  was  for 
no  sporting  or  festive  purpose ! — ^The  family 
was  reunited  at  the  mouth  of  the  family 
vault;  to  behold  the  man  so  enamoured 
of  worldly  consequence  consigned  to  the 
nothingness  of  the  dust.  Sir  Thomas  had 
died  suddenly;  under  mental  excitement 
which  called  into  play  some  chronic  infirmity 
— aneurism — or  more  probably  ossification 
of  the  heart, — ^for  what  human  heart  could 
be  less  elastic. 

Barty  Tomlinson  always  maintained  that 
the  wealthy  baronet  expired  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
on  being  applied  to  by  the  Marchese  d'Alta- 
villa  for  an  augmentation  of  Lady  Arthur's 
jointure ;  a  man  so  low-bom  and  low-bred 
being  unable  to  discern  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  "  rascally  foreigners,"  whom  he 
supported  by  subscribing  to  Polish  associa- 
tions and  Mansion  House  balls,  and  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  first  houses  in 
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Italy.  Certain  it  was  that  Altavilla  con- 
trived to  be  suddenly  ordered  to  the 
Bohemian  baths,  on  finding  that  two 
thousand  paltry  pounds  a-year,  constituted  the 
inheritance  of  the  fair  widow  whom  he  had 
adored  while  presiding  over  the  expenditure 
of  her  father's  thirty  thousand ;  and  as  he 
was,  shortly  afterwards,  recalled  by  his  Double 
Sicilian  master,  and  has  never  returned  to 
renew  his  mercenary  courtship,  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  report  that  he  has 
made  a  Marchesa  of  the  heiress  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Lucca  ;  to  whose  olive  gardens 
the  salads  of  civilized  Europe  stand  largely 
indebted. 

As  the  travelling  carriage  of  the  new  Sir 
Richard  rolled  through  the  lodge-gates  of 
Dursley,  on  their  road  to  the  closely-shuttered 
mansion  containing  the  mortal  remains  of 
him  who  had  never  seemed  to  concern  him- 
self about  aught  that  was  more  than  mort-al. 
Lady  Hargreave  involuntarily  reverted  to  the 
confession   she    had   recently    made   to    her 
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brother.  More  than  ever,  she  felt  a  doud 
come  over  her  spirit.  More  than  ever  she 
felt  conscious  of  forebodings  connected  with 
the  spot  — 

She  drew  the  little  girl  who  was  sleeping 
on  her  knee  more  closely  to  her  bosom,  and 
defied  that  evil  augury.  But  even  while  de- 
fying it,  silent  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes 
on  the  bright  ringlets  of  the  sleeping  child. — 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Blest  in  each  other,  but  to  no  excess, 
Health,  quiet,  comfort,  fonn'd  their  happiness. 
Yet  strange  would  either  think  it,  to  be  told 
Their  love  was  cooling,  or  their  love  was  cold. 

CRABBE. 


The  unities  having  been  already  flagrantly 
violated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  requires 
only  a  slight  (extension  of  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  courteous  reader,  to  suppose  two 
years  elapsed  from  the  period  which  admitted 
Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Hargreave  as  sovereign 
masters  of  Dursley  Park  and  its  princely 
revenues. 
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The  forebodiDgs  of  the  Dean's  daughter 
had  been  thoroughly  discountenanced ;  for  if 
ever  human  happiness  flourished  on  earth,  it 
was  under  that  well-fated  roof.  Their  children 
were  healthy,  lovely,  and  promising ;  their 
mutual  confidence  was  immaculate.  The 
dearest  brother  of  the  one,  was  the  dearest 
friend  of  the  other ;  and  above  all,  instead  of 
succeeding  to  one  of  those  neglected  estates 
and  dilapidated  houses,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  new  Lord  Mildenhall,  absorb  the 
resources  and  leisure  of  years  ere  they  regain 
the  state  from  which  old  age  and  covetous- 
ness  have  suffered  them  to  be  degraded,  they 
had  only  to  step  into  the  enjoyment  of  every 
perfected  luxury. — ^Their  utmost  desire  was 
to  modify  rather  than  increase  the  ostenta- 
tious splendours  of  the  place. 

But  alas!  if  the  old  Adam  survives  in 
fallen  man,  the  ancient  serpent  stiU  floiuishes 
in  social  temptations.  In  the  second  year  of 
his   reign.    Sir   Richard,   roused    into    fatal 
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comparisons  by  a  visit  to  Lord  Fitzmorton, 
the  new  lord  lieutenant  of  his  county,  sud- 
denly perceived  the  necessity  of  adding  a 
library  and  audit-room  to  the  mansion  which 
had  sufficed  the  wants  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hereford.  An  architect — a  sort  of  master  of 
the  revels  appurtenant  now-a-days  to  most 
aristocratic  households, — was  summoned  from 
town ;  and  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
his  arrival,  Sir  Richard  was  made  to  perceive 
that  he  and  their  Graces  of  Hereford  had 
been  imposed  upon  into  residing  in  a  hovel. 
The  doors  at  Dursley  were  too  narrow,  the 
\^indows  a  world  too  wide,  the  roof  unsuited 
to  the  climate.  The  staircase  was  contracted, 
the  portico  vulgar,  the  offices  dark ;  Mr. 
Stucco,  (Sir  Simon  Stucco,  I  believe,)  won- 
dered how  a  family  so  opulent  could  have  so 
long  made  up  its  mind  to  be  thus  miserably 
lodged. 

Made  to  perceive,  is  perhaps  too  strong 
a   term.     Made   to  admit   would    be  more 
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correct.  Easy-natured  as  ever.  Sir  Richard 
was  scarcely  at  the  pains  to  contravert  his 
architect's  decree  that,  since  the  faults  of  his 
family  residence  were  to  be  partially  cor- 
rected, it  would  be  better  to  reform  them 
altogether.  If  they  were  to  be  plunged  into 
brick  and  mortar,  or  Portland  stone  and 
mortar,  a  few  ton  of  rubbish  more  or  less, 
and  a  few  months'  inconvenience  more  or 
less,  could  matter  little  to  the  proprietor. 

"Leave  it  to  me,  Sir  Richard,"  said 
Stucco,  when  his  victim  was  enlarging  on 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  grand  old  library  at 
Morton  Castle;  "Leave  your  house  to  me, 
and  I  will  make  it  the  most  complete  thing 
in  the  kingdom." 

Lady  Hargreave,  though  distrustftd  of 
such  large  promises,  to  her  shame  be  it 
spoken,  uttered  not  a  word  of  dissent.  She 
requested  to  see  neither  the  plans  nor  the 
estimates.  Anything  that  promised  to  me- 
tamorphose  Dursley    Park   into   other  than 

VOL.   II.  u 
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the  Dursley  Park  of  former  years,  was  wel- 
come to  her  feelings. 

Nor  did  William  Mordaimt,  pleased  when- 
ever she  was  pleased,  hazard  a  remonstrance 
to  his  brother-in-law.  It  was  only  a  faithful 
old  friend — it  was  only  Elinor  Maitland,  now 
on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  the  object  of  her 
early  choice,  to  whom  Sir  Richard  had  just 
presented  a  living  of  £250  a  year, — who 
ventured  to  say : 

"  Are  you  not  sacrificing  months  and  years 
of  domestic  comfort  ?  Arc  you  not  tempting 
Providence,  like  the  Babylonians  of  old,  by 
wanting  to  outbuild  your  neighbours  ? — ^Dear 
Richard  !  all  the  wealth  you  have  inherited 
equals  not  that  priceless  pearl  —  Con- 
tent !" 

But  we  argue  in  vain  to  those  whose 
resolutions  are  already  taken.  The  plans 
sent  down  by  Stucco  were  exquisite,  the 
estimates  plausible.  A  clerk  of  the  works, 
with   an  adequate  staff,  was  soon  established 
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on  the  premises;  and  all  was  rapidly 
placed  in  the  most  admired  disorder.  Sir 
Richard  gave  readily  in  to  the  excitement. 
Something  of  the  innate  restlessness  of  the 
Hargreaves  was  beginning  to  agitate  his 
tranquil  nature.  The  stimulus  of  emulation 
had  some  share  in  his  enthralment.  Just  as 
his  cousin  Ralph's  parliamentary  activity  had 
roused  him  into  action — perchance  because 
indignant  at  finding  the  question  "  which  of 
the  two  Hargreaves  was  on  that  Com- 
mittee ?"  frequently  answered  by  "  Ralph,  of 
course,  the  other  is  a  dead  letter," — the  idea 
of  surpassing  the  country-gentlemanlike  com- 
fort exhibited  by  Fanshawe's  flimsy  fellow- 
yachter,  Fitzmorton,  spurred  him  into 
needless  expenditure.  He  was  neither  envious 
nor  jealous;  but  like  many  a  generous- 
tempered  horse,  could  not  bear  to  be  out- 
done. 

Of  all  excitements,  that  of  building  is  next 
to   gambling    (or    novel- writing)    the   most 
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absorbing.  As  Byron  sings  of  another  species 
of  construction — 

'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating,  live 
A  being  more  intense ; 

and  Sir  Richard  Hargreave  found  that  to 
create  in  oak  and  granite  served  to  double 
his  existence. 

Margaret  was  naturally  the  sufferer.  Her 
husband's  thoughts  were  engrossed,  his  time 
bespoken;  and  she  was  more  thrown  on 
her  own  resources  than  she  had  ever  been 
since  her  marriage.  The  state  of  the  house 
precluded  all  possibiUty  of  hospitality.  Wil- 
liam was  detained  in  London  by  his  official 
duties ;  and  the  Clitheroes  and  Lady  Arthur 
were  by  no  means  people  to  invite  for 
the  social  enjoyment  of  a  small  family 
circle. 

From  the  moment  Elinor  Maitland's  mar- 
riage  took  her  to  a  distant  comity,  Lady 
Hargreave  depended   for   amusement   solely 
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upon  occasional  visits  to  Morton  Castle  and 
Delavile  Abbey ;  on  returning  home  from 
which,  Dursley  looked  drearier  than  even 

Mrs.  FleydeD,  now  old  and  infirm,  was 
occasionally  heard  to  mutter  over  her  cards 
that,  considering  all  things,  it  was  little  to 
the  credit  of  Lady  Hargreave,  as  daughter  to 
their  once   popular  Dean,   that  the  Dursley 

carriage  was  scarcely  seen  in  R ,  from 

year's  end  to  year's  end.  But  who  that  knew 
how  the  Mordaunts  had  suffered  in  that 
grim  old  Deanery,  (now  the  battle-field  of 
fiery  polemic  skirmishing)  could  affect  sur- 
prise that  to  the  Dean's  daughter  the  sight 
of  the  flourishing  Elizabethan  Office  of  Messrs. 
Lazenby  and  Son  was  distastefiil;  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  Cathedral  an  afflicting 
memento  mori. 

Isaac  Barnes,  the  stern  and  unpopular  but 
right-hearted  Dean,  alone  entered  into  Lady 
Hargreave's  feelings ;  and  when  they  met  at 
county  dinner-parties,  testified,  by  a  cordial 
pressure  of  the  hand,  his  sympathy  in  the 
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motives  which  restrained  their  intercourse  to 
a  ceremonious  exchange  of  cards. 

Even  her  annual  visit  to  Bardsel  was  less 
satisfactory  than  of  old.  The  nine  years 
which  had  converted  Margaret  into  a  beautiful 
woman  of  eight-and-twenty,  had  converted 
Aunt  Martha  into  a  cross  one  of  sixty-eight. 
The  death  of  her  brother  had  touched  her 
nearly.  Estranged  from  him  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  by  the  part  she  had 
taken  in  promoting  her  nephew's  marriage, 
the  fecble-mindedness  into  which  much  time 
had  depressed  her,  produced  regret  and  self- 
accusation.  Aunt  Martha  had  outlived,  not 
only  her  contemporaries,  but  her  strength  of 
mind. 

Sir  Thomas,  Lady  Hargreave,  Ebenezer 
were  gone;  and  she  detested  the  new-fangled- 
ness  of  the  generation  by  which  they  were 
succeeded.  The  world  was  moving  too  fast 
for  her.  Goody  Rawson  was  no  longer 
there,  to  exhaust  her  pee\dshness  by  a 
wrangle.    Nero  lay  stuflFed  in  a  colossal  glass- 
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case  in  the  hall ;  and  Margaret,  the  only  person 
whom  she  still  loved,  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  favouritism,  by  listening  to  her  grum- 
blings against  Ralph  Hargreave's  folly  in 
setting  up  as  a  lecturer  to  mechanics  far 
better  informed  than  himself;  or  against  the 
presumption  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Hargreave,  of 
Hargreen  (she  was  careful  to  call  her  Mrs. 
Virginia  Hargreave  of  Hargreen,  to  distin- 
guish her  from  Mrs.  Martha  Hargreave,  of 
Bardsel),  in  erecting  in  their  humble  village 
a  model  factory,  model  School  of  Design, 
model  Lyceum,  and  model  Gymnasium,  after 
the  fashion  of  her  transatlantic  Athens. 
''As  if  Old  England  had  anything  to  learn 
from  New  England,"  mumbled  the  old  lady. 
"  TTiat  would  be  teaching  your  grandmother 
indeed  /" 

Sir  Richard  had  ceased  to  accompany 
his  wife  to  the  North.  The  first  year, 
he  was  occupied  with  rounding  the  comers 
of    the     vast     property  —  landed,     funded. 
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colonial — to  which  he  had  succeeded.  By 
the  following  autumn>  he  had  girded  on 
the  cares  of  an  improver;  and  Lady  Har- 
greave,  who  represented  him  in  the  Norths 
had  consequently  no  screen  against  the 
missiles  perpetually  and  reciprocally  dis- 
charged between  Bardsel  and  Hargreen. 
The  children  were  in  some  degree  withdrawn 
from  her  care  by  the  superintendence  of  a 
nursery  governess,  as  strict  and  omniscient 
as  heirship  to  such  a  fortune  as  their  father's 
is  supposed  to  necessitate ;  and  on  the  whole, 
much  as  she  loved  Aunt  Martha,  she  found 
it  as  great  a  relief  to  return  to  Dursley,  as 
it  had  been  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a 
time. 

Had  any  one  inquired  of  Sir  Richard 
Hargreave, — a  man  little  in  the  habit  of 
self-communing, — what  produced  his  intense 
interest  in  his  improvements  at  Dursley,  or 
what  had  warmed  up  his  early  political 
indifference  into  such  eager  sympathy  with 
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the  great  public  reformers  of  the  age,  he 
would  probably  have  attributed  the  change 
to  the  usual  progress  of  the  human  mind 
from  "  gay  to  grave — from  lively  to  severe." 
But  there  was  far  more  in  the  transition  than 
was  dreamed  of  in  his  phDosophy.  Between 
him  and  his  beautiful  Margaret,  there  was 
little  unanimity  of  nature,  taste,  or  pursuit : 
and  he  was  unconsciously  driven  to  provide 
occupation  for  his  mind's  leisure.  The 
idiosyncrasy  inherited  from  a  feeble  mother 
and  inert  father,  assumed,  in  Lady  Hargreave, 
the  form  of  moral  indifference ;  nor  had  the 
nature  of  her  early  training  invigorated  her 
powers  of  mind.  Happy  and  happy-making 
in  her  quiet  home,  she  had  done  little  to 
improve  herself.  Her  efforts  to  return  the 
fond  affection  of  Dick  Hargreave,  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  her  Acuities.  From  the 
moment  of  her  marriage,  her  life  became 
as  much  a  matter  of  routine  as  that  of  the 

popular  Dean  of  R . 

English  custom  has  decreed,   perhaps  in- 
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judiciously,  that  women  of  the  upper  classes 
should  be  reared  in  ladylike  ignorance  of 
temporal  interests,  and  the  practical  business 
of  life.  Hence  arises  an  apparent  coldness 
towards  a  thousand  occupations — a  thousand 
responsibilities, — which  occupy  the  minds  of 
their  husbands.  In  France,  where  woman, 
both  as  wife  and  daughter,  enjoys  her 
vested  rights  in  the  family  property,  and  is 
required,  as  a  domestic  virtue,  to  exercise 
her  discretion  in  its  economy  and  direction, 
uniformity  of  worldly  interests  often  supplies, 
or  at  all  events  conceals,  the  absence  of 
warmer  affections. 

As  a  girl  at  Hcphanger,  Margaret  had 
been  instructed  in  crochet-work,  and  the 
mysteries  of  Berlin  wool ;  was  skilful  with  her 
pencil,  and  as  sweet  a  singer  as  Desdemona. 
But  of  the  value  of  money,  or  the  compara- 
tive rights  of  rich  and  poor,  she  knew  no 
more  than  her  lap-dog.  Near  as  she  had 
been  to  destitution,  she  was  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  an  income  such  as 
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that  of  her  husband ;  or  the  duties,  public 
and  private,  involved  in  its  administration. 
It  appeared  to  her  that  Sir  Richard  devoted 
far  too  much  attention  to  his  agents  and 
lawyers — his  bailiffs  and  farmers.  She  did 
not  so  much  as  render  the  honour  due  to  his 
generosity  when,  on  coming  into  his  fortune, 
he  presented  his  friend  William — ^her  brother 
William — with  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  value  of 
ten  thousand  pounds.  Unaware  of  the 
rarity  of  such  actions,  she  fancied  it  only  a 
commendable  employment  of  his  loose 
money.  She  would  have  given  it  herself: 
she  concluded  that  most  others  would  have 
done  the  same.  While  Lord  Mildenhall 
shrugged  his  shoulders  at  such  an  act  of 
Quixotism,  as  "  worthy  an  ostentatious 
upstart,  capable  of  any  excess  of  vulgar 
extravagance,"  Lady  Hargreave  expressed 
neither  gratitude  nor  surprise. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  subject  on  which 
Sir  Richard  derived  no  counsel  or  sympathy 
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from  his  wife.  Aware  of  her  total  ignorance 
of  financial  economy,  or  even  the  com- 
monest questions  of  administratiye  prudence, 
he  was  too  considerate,  too  thoroughly  good- 
natured,  to  bore  her  by  requiring  her  partici- 
pation in  his  afl^urs.  But  a  separation  of 
interests  was  thus  insensibly  created :  and,  ioi 
married  life,  any  separation  should  be  guarded 
against.  The  very  smallest  may  widen  into  a 
chasm. 

The  month  which,  during  two  following 
autumns,  Margaret  had  spent  at  Bardsel 
Tower,  habituated  Sir  Richard  to  her 
absence, — formerly  deplored  as  the  severest 
of  trials.  He  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
peremptory  occupations  to  perceive  the 
change ;  and,  being  frequently  called  up  to 
town  by  business  with  his  lawyers,  prolonged 
his  bachelor  sojourn  in  Whitehall  Gardens 
and  enjoyed  his  dinner  at  his  Club,  as  a 
rational  man  might  do ;  but  not  like  the 
devoted  husband  of  other  days. 
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"  It  is  no  small  comfort  to  us  miserable 
sinners/'  said  Barty  Tomlinson  to  William 
Mordaimt,  one  day,  in  the  reading-room  at 
the  Athenaeum,  '^  to  perceive  that  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  married,  is  little  more  circumspect 
than  Sir  Charles  Anybody-else,  single.  If  I 
were  the  charming  Lady  Hargreave,  I  should 
find  a  word  or  two  to  urge  against  my 
husband's  declaration  of  independence. 

"  No  one  doubts  your  finding  words  on 
any  subject,  my  dear  fellow.  It  is  your 
meaning  that  puzzles  us." 

"  I  mean,  in  the  present  case,  that  I  left 
Lady  Hargreave  and  her  children  the  other 
day,  on  the  Kendal  railway,  making  a  soU- 
tary  tour ;  and  that  I  find  Sir  Richard  in 
town,  prowling  surreptitiously  in  Pall  Mall." 

"And  now  try  what  mischief  you  can 
extract  out  of  these  simple  facts !" — cried 
Mordaunt.  "  But  don't  expect  me  to  under- 
take the  vindication  of  my  brother-in-law  ;  I 
would  not  do  him  so  great  an  injury.  Were 
you  capable  of  understanding  the  smallest  of 
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his  virtues,  or  if  you  could  point  out  a  speck 
or  blemish  in  his  character,  I  might  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  up  arms  in  his  cause. 
As  it  is,  Tomlinson,  do  your  worst ! — Shoot 
your  arrows  at  the  sun,  and  welcome !" — 

"  Come,  come,  come, — something  too  much 
of  'Erdes'  vein'"  cried  the  Homunculus 
with  a  provoking  laugh.  "If  you  take 
things  in  this  lofty  strain,  my  dear  Mordaunt, 
I  shall  fancy  that  poor  Hargreave  has  a  weak- 
ness for  Pratt's  or  les  coulisses  ;  or  that  his 
business  in  town  is  a  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Arches." 

"  A  peppery  fellow,  poor  Mordaunt !"  he 
did  not  fail  to  add  to  a  brother  gossip  of  his 
own  inches,  (an  official  of  the  sixteenth  mag- 
nitude, w^ho,  as  the  Pacolet  of  the  fine 
ladies,  was  known  by  the  name  of  "Early 
Intelligence,")  while  William  stalked  in- 
dignantly away.  "  But  there  is  some  excuse 
for  his  thundering  in  defence  of  Dick  Har- 
greave. He  has  pocketed  a  famous  retain- 
ing fee.     We  who  saw  the  making  of   the 
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Hargreave  and  Mordaunt  match,  would  not, 
however,  feel  much  surprised  at  its  breaking. 
In  England,  a  manage  de  convenance  seldom 
prospers.  The  dim^te  don't  suit  it.  They 
order  these  things  better  in  France." 

Words  so  pregnant  with  mischief  as  these, 
dropped  in  a  dub  like  seeds  scattered  by  the 
wayside,  though  profitless  to  the  husbandman, 
seldom  fail  to  bring  forth  fruit.  In  those 
idle  circles,  where,  when  facts  are  not  forth- 
coming to  supply  the  morning's  tittle-tattle, 
suppositions  are  hazarded  in  their  stead ;  and 
where,  as  Gozlan  says,  "  Heureux  qui  apporte 
une  banqueroute  in^dite,"  it  soon  came  to 
be  reported  that  the  Hargreaves  were  less 
happy  together  than  formerly. 

"  No  shooting-parties  at  Dursley,  this  year. 
No  breakfasts  there,  when  the  hounds  meet 
in  the  neighbourhood,"  was  Lord  Fitz- 
morton's  observation  to  Herbert  Fanshawe, 
who  listened  demurely  to  his  complaints. 
"  Now  the  Hargreaves  have  come  into  their 
fortune,  they  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do 
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with  it.  I  always  thought  my  friend  Dick  a 
bit  of  a  snob ;  and  even  that  pretty  wife  of 
his  (Mildenhall's  sister)  has  &iled  to  d^cras- 
ser  him.  A  lovely  creature,  certainly,  though 
Barty  Tomlinson  calls  her  the  Swans'-down 
Muff.  But  if  I  knew  where  such  another 
was  to  be  found,  it  should  be  mine  at  any 
cost.  People  call  me  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor.  By  Jove,  they  would  not  say  so 
long,  could  I  obtain  a  wife  like  Lady  Har- 
greave !" 

Herbert  Fanshawe  answered  not  a  word. 
It  was  not  for  so  cautious  a  diplomat  to 
annoimce  his  own  views  and  wishes  con- 
cerning the  Dean's  Daughter. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Time  from  her  form  hath  ta'en  away  but  little  of  its 

grace. 
His  touch  of  thought  hath  dignified  the  beauty  of  her  face. 
Yet  she  might  mingle  in  the  dance  where  maidens  gaily 

trip. 
So  bright  is  still  her  dark  grey  eye,  so  beautiful  her  lip ! 
The  faded  form  is  often  mark'd  with  sorrow  more  than 

years. 
The  wrinkle  on  the  cheek  may  be  the  course  of  secret 

traces, 
The  mournful  lip  may  murmur  of  a  love  it  ne'er  confest. 
And  the  dimness  of  the  eye  betray  a  heart  that  cannot 

rest. 
But  she  hath  been  a  happy  wife.    The  lover  of  her  youth 
May  proudly  claim  the  smile  that  pays  the  trial  of  his 

truth. 

T.    B.    BAVLBT. 
VOL.     III.  B 
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William  Mordaunt  was  provoked  with 
himself,  on  reflection,  for  having  aUowed  the 
observations  of  an  errand-man  of  the  fine 
ladies,  like  Tomlinson,  to  ruffle  his  temper; 
especially  when  he  knew,  fiom  his  own  know- 
ledge  that,  while  Hargreave  was  in  town  to  com- 
plete an  extensive  purchase  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dursley,  Margaret  and  her 
children  were  on  a  visit  at  Mildenhall  Abbey ; 
for  though  Sir  Richard  acceded,  with  his  usual 
kindliness,  to  the  Viscount's  desire  that  the  two 
young  families  should  grow  up  in  cousinly  amity, 
there  was  something  in  the  stagnant  atmosphere 
of  a  house  governed  by  Anne  Mordaunt  and  her 
husband,  which  rendered  an  annual  visit  to  the 
Abbey  a  penance  much  to  be  avoided. 

"  Margaret  is  safe  and  happy  at  MildenhaU," 
mused  William.  "  I  don't  wonder  at  Hargreave's 
shirking  a  place  where,  to  say  nothing  of  its  in- 
trinsic  dulness,  he  is  sure  to  be  humbugged  out 
of  some  piece  of  patronage  or  preferment 
Reginald  would  not  let  Satan  himself  escape  un- 
mulcted,  if  he  once  crossed  his  cloven  feet  under 
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his  dinner-table.  But  Dick  will  be  going  down 
to  fetch  away  his  wife  in  a  few  days ;  and  I  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  accompany  him  and 
satisfy  myself,  by  personal  observation,  that  Tom- 
linson's  insinuations  are,  as  usual,  unfounded."  (; 

Many  years  had  elapsed — nearly  ten — since, 
in  their  colloquy  at  Oak  Hill,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  Dean,  William  expressed 
to  Hargreave  his  desire  that  they  could  visit 
together  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mordaunts.  By 
a  strange  chance,  though  both  had  severally  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  Mildenhalls,  that  wish  was 
stin  unrealised. 

"  I  go  as  seldom  as  I  can.  There  is  not  a 
spark  of  real  love  between  us,"  said  William  to 
his  brother-in-law,  as,  on  the  appointed  day, 
they  travelled  together  towards  the  Abbey, 
(which,  most  characteristically,  was  still  unattain- 
able by  railroad) . — "  Anne  Mordaunt's  pinched 
lips  and  cold  grey  eyes  chill  me  to  the  marrow. 
I  always  fancy  in  them  a  suppressed  smile  of 
triumph,  when  she  displays  her  seven  st^inted 
little  olive-branches — ^which,  puny  as  they  are, 

B  2 
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exdude  me  from  all  proBpectof  snooesskHi M 
the  famQy  honours.'' 

*'A  wretched  race,  indeed;  justifyiDg  half 
that  is  urged  against  consangoinecyus  allianrw. 
I  confess  disliking  her  kdyship  as  mudi  as  jou 
do — ^though  not  on  the  same  grounds.  I  have 
never  forgiven  her  n^lect  of  Maigareti  wbfin 
left  a  fiiendless  orphan.  And  if  I  needed  nxm 
to  make  me  detest  her,  it  would  be  the  aspect 
of  Mildenhall  village ;  with  its  horde  of  littk 
school-less  savages,  wallowing  in  winter  in  the 
mire,  and  dozing  in  summer  in  the  shade. 
Your  father  built  schools  there.  But  the 
Mildenhalls,  when  they  sold  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  the  living,  exacted, — yes,  positively 
exacted, — that  the  school-houses  should  be 
pulled  down !" 

"  Etcignez  les  lumi^res,  et  allumez  le  feu/' 

quoted  William.  "  I  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
number  of  incendiary  fires  which  blazed  last 
year  on  the  estate.  The  offices  have  refused 
all  further  insurance  of  my  brother's  farms,  ex- 
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cept  at  a  ruinous  premium.  Well!  we  have 
one  comfort. — Margaret  gets  on  famously  with 
Lady  MildenhaU/' 

'*  Mai^aret  gets  on  with  anybody.     Margaret 
would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  dissent,  if  Lord 

Mildenhall  were  to  advocate  a  bread-tax,  a 
knowledge-tax,  or  the  re-establishment  of  catholic 
restrictions." 

"  Laissez  faire  et  laissez  passer, 

is  a  system  that  saves  a  world  of  trouble/' 
said  William,  laughing.  ''But,  for  the  love 
of  high  art  and  low,  admire  the  effect  of  the 
evening  sun  streaming  over  yonder  glade ! — 
What  a  golden  landscape ! — ^And  then,  people 
abuse  the  sunshine  of  Cuyp  and  Both  as 
exaggerated  I" 

"A  beautiful  spot — a  truly  beautiful  spot!" 
replied  Hargreave,  as  the  venerable  outline  of 
the  Abbey  came  in  sight,  through  a  vista  of 
unequalled  woodland  majesty;  and  involunta* 
rily  a  sigh  burst  from  his  lips,  when  he 
reflected    how    meanly   the    outlay   of    eighty 
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thousand  pounds,  would  enable  his  patdied 
and  garbled  pallazzo  at  Dursley,  to  vie  with 
the  solid  magnificence  of  the  olden  time !  On 
nearing  the  mansion,  they  rolled  through  a 
succession  of  Gothic  gateways,  which  mig^t 
have  almost  passed  for  triumphal  arches,  into 
a  court-yard,  the  time-bleached  stones  of  whose 
pavement  were  white  as  marble. 

On  one  side,  this  extensive  court,  overlooked 
by  the  north  front  of  the  old  Abbey,  was  divided 
by  a  balustrade  of  pierced  stonework  from  the 
park,  whose  ancient  oaks  extended  their  gigantic 
arms,  as  if  to  overshade  the  partition.  Round  one 
of  them  was  a  circular  bench — the  least  beauti- 
fiil,  because  the  oldest  of  the  trees  ; — its  branches, 
staghomed  at  the  summit,  having  almost  the 
appearance  of  being  scathed  by  lightning. 

The  aged  tree  was,  however,  dearly  prized 
and  carefully  tended,  even  by  the  present 
Viscount,  rarely  as  he  noticed  trees,  except  for 
the  value  of  the  timber.  For  it  was  said  to 
have  been  planted,  a  sapling,  by  a  hand  no 
less   venerable   than   that   of  Margaret   Beau- 
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fort,  Countess  of  Richmond,  one  of  the  bene- 
factresses of  the  ancient  Abbey.  A  century 
later,  the  Virgin  Queen  herself  was  known  to 
have  rested  imder  it,  after  the  labours  of  the 
chase,  when  on  a  visit  at  Theobalds. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  aged  trees 
thus  cared  for,  the  lower  branches  still  retained 
their  richness  of  foliage ;  and  when  Sir  Bichard 
Hargreave's  carriage  turned  into  the  court-yard, 
two  persons,  apparently  Lord  and  Lady  Milden- 
hall,  were  seated  on  the  bench  in  earnest  con- 
versation. Little  William  Hargreave,  playing 
at  their  feet,  was  busily  counting  over  a  basket- 
ful of  chestnuts. 

But  no  !  it  could  not  be  the  Viscount.  For 
as  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  intimated  the 
approach  of  guests.  Lord  Mildenhall  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  porch. 

"  We  fancied  you  would  not  be  here  till 
to-morrow,"  said  he,  as  they  drew  up  before 
the  door.  And  while  he  extended  to  Sir 
Richard,  the  greeting  which  his  brother  had 
been  the  first  to  jump  out  and  receive,  William 
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hastSy  traversed  the  court  towards  the  balus- 
trade, and  vaulted  over  it  in  a  moment. 

As  he  suspected,  Lady  Hargreave  was  the 
person  seated  under  the  oak  tree,  with  ber 
child  playing  at  her  feet.  But  the  cry  of 
joyful  salutation  with  which  he  was  about  to 
hail  her,  died  upon  his  lips,  when  the  com- 
panion with  whom  she  had  been  so  earnestly 
engaged,  turning  suddenly  from  her  to  the 
new  comer,  displayed  to  his  astonished  eyes  the 
features  of  Herbert  Fanshawe ! 

What  business  had  he  there  at  such  a  time  ? 

A  question  best  answered  by  stating  the  con* 
comitant  circumstances  attending  Lady  Har- 
greave's  visit  to  the  Abbey. 

Never  a  very  lively  abode,  the  gloominess 
of  the  rambling  old  house,  ill-tended  by  an 
inadequate  establishment,  appeared  on  the 
present  occasion  unusually  oppressive.  Two 
of  Lady  Mildenhall's  sickly  progeny  were  laid 
up;  and  Margaret,  though  reassured  by  their 
medical  attendant,  entertained  an  indescribable 
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dread  lest  their  malady  might  be  infectious. 
Between  her  own  lively  children  and  their 
formal  cousins,  there  existed  small  good-wilL 
The  little  Mordaunts  were  grudging  and 
peevish;  the  Hargreaves  perhaps  a  little 
overbearing;  and  Margaret's  chief  study  was 
to  keep  them  friends  by  keeping  them  apart. 

She  had  been  ten  days  in  the  house.  A 
stately  dinner  party  or  two,  composed  of  country 
neighbours  invited  with  most  inhospitable  re- 
luctance, had  alone  enlivened  her  stay;  and, 
but  for  her  pleasure  in  rambling  with  the  chil- 
dren over  the  park,  and  transferring  to  ivory 
certain  family  faces  of  olden  time, — worthies,  by 
means  of  whose  miniatiu^  likenesses,  she  hoped 
to  familiarise  her  son  and  daughter  with  the 
names  and  exploits  of  the  Mordaunts, — she 
would  have  become  more  a  victim  to  ennui  at 
Mildenhall  Abbey,  than  she  had  recently  foimd 
herself  at  Bardsel  Tower. 

One  morning,  a  day  or  two  after  the  first 
dinner  party,  she  was  seated  in  the  picture* 
gallery^  near  one  of  its  embayed  windows ;  occu- 
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pied  in  copying  the  fair  features  and  rich  ooif  d 
Lady  Hameltrude  de  Mordant,  as  pourtrayed 
by  the  circumstantial  pencil  of  Holbein :  men- 
tally comparing  it  with  a  picture  at  Hephanger, 
of  one  of  the  Bourne  family,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  date ;  which  she  deeply  regretted,  never 
having  been  allowed  to  copy.  She  would  have 
liked  to  possess  it  at  Dursley,  as  a  supplement  to 
the  collection  she  was  now  making  for  her 
favourite  boudoir. 

"  Nothing  brings  back  past  scenes  and  recol- 
lections more  vividly  than  pictures,"  moralised 
Lady  Mordaunt,  as,  with  her  cheeks  flushed  by 
interest  in  her  occupation,  she  continued  to 
raise  her  eyes  towards  the  mildewed  c*anvas 
before  her,  then  drop  them  while  she  proceeded 
to  retouch  the  ivory.  And,  following  up  this 
idea,  she  recalled  to  mind  the  beautiful  sketch  of 
her  mother,  by  Lawrence,  which  had  brightened 
the  walls  of  Bassingdon  Parsonage,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  still  more  melancholy  library  of 

the  Deanery  of  R .     The  drawing  was  now 

hanging  in  her  dressing-room  at  Dursley ;  and 
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it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  how,  at  her  husband's 
and  Herbert  Fanshawe's  first  memorable  visit  to 
the  Dean,  Herbert  had  been  charmed  by  the 
high-bred  loveliness  of  the  face ;  and  how,'  at 
his  second  visit,  he  had  called  Sir  Claude's 
attention  to  the  masterly  sketch;  probably  to 
withdraw  his  notice  fix)m  their  own  courtship. 

The  whole  scene  rose  before  her.  For  years 
it  had  been  dismissed  from  her  mind  —  as 
something  pernicious.  Even  now,  it  recurred, 
as  a  mere  link  in  a  chain  of  broken  recollections. 
— She  remembered  how  fondly  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe  had  whispered  to  her,  while  his  father  was 
examining  the  picture.  She  remembered  how 
nervous  she  had  felt,  lest  her  own  should  per- 
ceive what  was  going  on,  and  question  her  after 
the  departure  of  his  guests.  —  How  Herbert 
Fanshawe  had  loved  her  then. — ^Yes  !  whatever 
he  might  have  turned  out  in  after  life, — cold, 
calculating,  blase y  treacherous, — he,  theriy  had 

« 

truly,  truly  loved  her. 

At  that  moment,  Lady  Hargreave  raised  her 

eyes,  because  some  intervening  object  shut  out 
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from  her  work  the  always  imperfbefe  light  of  Iho 
gothic  window ;  and  lo,  they  ftU  upon — oonld 
she  deceive  herself — was  she  still  tibe  dupe  of 
her'reverie — ^they  fell  upon — ^Herbeii  Fanahaiwe  1 

Self-contained  as  usual,  his  greeting  WM 
politely  respectful. 

*^  I  come,  Lady  Hargreave,  as  a  delegate  from 
Lord  Mildenhall,''  said  he,  with  a  alight  bow. 
^'  He  is  anxious  you  should  bresk  through  your 
customary  rule  of  *  no  limcheon/  The  HartweDs 
are  here.  I  drove  over  with  them  from  the 
Priory,  where  I  arrived  on  Tuesday,  on  my  way 
to  Morton  Castle ;  and  now  I  am  on  the  spot, 
my  friend  Mildenhall  claims  the  performance  of 
a  promise  I  made  thousands  of  years  ago,  at 
Florence,  that  I  would  spend  a  day  or  two  at  the 
Abbey  to  examine  his  missals." 

"  You  have  complied  then  ?"  inquired  Mar- 
garet, a  little  startled.  ^'Will  not  the  Hart* 
wells  be  offended  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary.  They  were  prepared  for 
my  departure  this  afternoon;  but  in  another 
direction.   The  Colonel  undertakes  to  send  over 
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my  valet  and  luggage ;  unless,  indeed,  instead 
of  joining  the  luncheon-party  below,  you  con- 
demn me  to  depart  as  I  came.*' 

''  /  am  not  the  hostess  here,"  said  Margaret, 
coldly.  '^  Lady  Mildenhall  joined  of  course  in 
my  brother's  invitation." 
.  "Most  kindly.  But  I  thought— I  feared— " 
He  hesitated  so  significantly,  that  she  was  forced 
to  expedite  his  explanation  by  an  interrogatory 
glance. 

^  I  feared,  in  short,  that  you  might  be  less 
indulgent.  I  am  aware  that,  on  learning  last 
year  that  I  was  a  guest  at  Morton  Castle,  you 
suddenly  sent  an  excuse." 

Margaret  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile.  ''  I 
sent  an  excuse,  one  day  last  winter,  to  Morton 
Castle,"  said  she,  "  because  my  little  girl  was 
attacked  with  influenza.  But  till  this  moment,  ^ 
on  my  word,  I  never  so  much  as  knew  you  were 
acquainted  with  the  Fitzmortons." 

"  You  have  probably  forgotten  that  I  accom- 
panied Fitzmorton  to  the  East  ?" 

'*  I    remember    it    now    you    recall    it   to 
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my   mind.      But  it  is   so  long  ago.     Nine 
years  I" — 

"  My  memory  is  apparently  better  than  youn« 
My  life  has  been,  in  the  interim,  less  incidental — 
less  happy," — ^added  he,  in  a  low  voice.  "  WiAk 
me,  there  has  been  nothing  to  obliterate  early 
impressions." 

Half-angry,  half-abashed.  Lady  Hargreave 
busied  herself  in  putting  up  her  drawing  mate- 
rials. "  If  you  will  kindly  inform  my  brother  thai 
I  will  be  with  Colonel  and  Miss  Hartwell  in  a 
moment,"  said  she  coldly,  "  I  will  finish  my 
arrangements  as  quickly  as  I  can,  and  join  you 
in  the  dining-room." 

Thus  dismissed,  the  intruder  made  a  predpi- 
tate  retreat;  nor  was  there  one  objectionable 
feeling  mingled  with  Lady  Hargreave's  sincere 
regret,  that  the  party  at  Mildenhall  Abbey  should 
have  received  so  ill-timed  an  addition.  Nothing 
doubting  that  Fanshawe  had  heard  from  the 
HartweUs  of  her  being  on  a  visit  to  her  brother, 
previous  to  starting  from  the  Priory,  she  felt 
provoked  at  Lord  Mildenhall's  unusual  exercise 
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of  hospitality.  Tepid  as  were  his  brotherly 
susceptibilities,  he  must  surely,  in  former  years, 
have  heard  her  name  coupled  with  that  of  Her- 
bert Fanshawe,  in  a  manner  to  render  their 
sojourn  under  the  same  roof  a  cause  of  annoy- 
ance to  one  and  embarrassment  to  both. 

But  Lord  Mildenhall  was  not  a  man  of  veiy 
vivid  reminiscences.  Had  he  been  so,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  converse,  as  he 
did,  with  his  brother  and  sister  of  their  youth- 
ful days ;  as  though  he  had  always  been  a  model 
of  fraternal  affection.  He  had  pressed  Mr. 
Fanshawe  to  stay,  simply  because,  having  once 
hasarded  a  general  invitation  to  him  to  visit  the 
Abbey,  it  was  less  trouble  to  pay  off  the  engage- 
ment while  Lady  Hargreave  was  staying  in  the 
house.  He  even  apologised  to  Fanshawe,  when 
the  ladies  had  left  the  dinner-table  on  the  d&y 
of  his  arrival,  for  havmg  betrayed  him  into  the 
ennui  of  a  family  party ;  more  particularly,  as 
he  feared  that  Lady  Mildenhall,  having  a  sick 
nursery  to  attend  to,  would  be  able  to  give  him 
very  Utile  of  her  time. 
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With  the  same  memorable  tact,  he  entreated 
his  sister  to  aid  him  in  making  the  house  agree- 
able to  his  guest. 

'^  Anne  is  so  much  engaged  with  the  cfail* 
dren/'  said  he,  ^'  that  I  reckon  upon  you,  Mar- 
garet, to  assist  me  in  entertaining  this  fine  gentle- 
man, who  will  be  a  dead  weight  on  our  hands. 
It  won't  be  labour  lost,  I  can  tell  you.  Fan- 
shawe  is  a  personage  in  his  way :  a  great  man 
at  Wobum  and  Wynyard  and  Nimeham,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing : — a  rising  man,  too,  who 
may  turn  out  a  useful  friend  hereafter  to  the 
boys." 

At  the  littleness  of  her  brother  Reginald's 
motives,  Margaret  had  long  ceased  to  marvel. 
The  only  thing  that  did  astonish  her,  was  the 
court  paid  to  him  by  his  sagacious  guest.  Even 
to  Lady  Mildenhall,  even  to  her  little  daughters, 
whining  Hke  guinea-pigs,  and  blooming  like 
marigolds,  his  assiduities  were  as  devoted  as 
those  paid  by  aspiring  ensigns  in  the  guards  to 
some  superannuated  ambassadress.  It  is  true 
one  of  the  imgainly  girls  was  Lady  Hargreave's 
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god-child,  and  name-child:  and  he  was  never 
weary  of  calling  her  "Margaret — dear  little 
Margaret.''  There  was  evidently  a  latent  charm 
for  him  in  the  name  of  Margaret  Mordaunt. 

In  that  instance  only,  however,  was  there  the 
slightest  hint  of  recurftnce  to  the  past.  He 
oontrived  to  make  the  conversation  as  general  as 
possible.  It  was  not  easy  to  start  a  subject  in 
which  the  Mildenhalls  could  interest  themselves. 
But  Fanshawe  was  able  to  give  them  news  of 
Italian  cities  and  Italian  people,  whom  they  had 
seen  and  known  together ;  and  his  descriptions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  he  had  since 
visited,  were  so  graphic  and  so  original,  that 
Margaret  was  often  forced  to  lay  down  her 
tapestry  to  listen.  Even  when  compelled  by 
the  Viscount's  solemn  catechization  to  enter 
into  the  ticklish  chapter  of  French  politics  and 

Parisian  society,  Fanshawe  was  not  betrayed  into 
those  flippancies  of  wicked  wit,  which  at  one 
time  constituted  his  mother-tongue.  He 
oontrived  at  once  to  edify  and  to  amuse. 

"  Quite  an  altered  man,"  said  Lady  Mildenhall, 

VOL.   III.  c 
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to  her  sister-in-law,  after  duly  be-lauding  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  Fanshawe,  the  following 
day,  to  entertain  her  jog-trot  country  neighbours. 
"  It  would  be  very  kind  of  you  Margaret  if  you 
would  consent  to  accompany  him  on  horseback 
to-morrow;  as  he  wants  to  try  the  bay  mare 
which  Mildenhall  has  offered  to  sell  him.  Your 
brother  is  forced  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Sessions ; 
and  one  can't  expect  Mr.  Fanshawe  to  spend 
the  whole  morning  alone." 

"  My  sister,  Lady  Hargreavc,  will  be  delighted 
to  ride  with  you,  if  you  choose  to  try  the  mare," 
was  Lord  Mildenhall's  parting  word  next  morn- 
ing to  his  guest,  as  he  stepped  into  his  phaeton 
after  breakfast ; — a  promise  he  was  partly  justi- 
fied in  making,  for  Margaret  had  been  too  much 
startled  by  the  proposal  of  her  sister-in-law  to 
offer  serious  opposition.  "  Margaret  is  a  famous 
horsewoman,  and  will  show  you  the  way  across 
country,  if  you  are  inclined  to  visit  the  grounds 
at  Castle  Lceming,  of  which  Miss  Hartwell  was 
talking  to  you  in  such  raptures  the  other  day. 
Margaret !  if  you  go  so  far  as  Castle  Leeming, 
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be  sure  you  do  not  allow  Mr.  Fanshawe  to 
overlook  the  pinetum." 

Unwilling  to  betray  the  uneasy  consciousness 
under  which  she  laboured,  Lady  Hargreave  tacitly 
assented.  It  would  have  been  too  great  a  com- 
pliment to  her  companion  to  evince  mistrust  of 
herself  or  him.  They  went  therefore  as  completely 
alone  together  as  if  an  attendant  groom  had  not 
been  following  them,  at  twenty  yards  distance ; 
and  Margaret's  momentary  embarrassment 
speedily  disappeared  as  they  proceeded  along  one 
of  those  beautifnl  by-roads,  through  wooded 
glades  and  over  breezy  commons,  which  so 
many  an  English  estate  contains  within  its 
favoured  demesne.  Both  were  apparently  occu- 
pied with  the  charming  variations  of  landscape 
passing  before  their  eyes;  vying  with  each 
other  in  pointing  out  strildng  bits  of  scenery, 
to  be  remembered  and  sketched  at  leisure. 

Rarely  do  people  to  whom  it  is  undesirable  ta 
be  seen  together,  set  forth  upon  a  ride  or  walk, 
whether  across  Stainmoor,  or  Dartmoor,  or  any 
other  depopulated  region,- — that  they  are  not  met 

c  2 
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by  a  detachment  of  country  neighbours,  to  whom 
the  encounter  affords  an  Incident  to  be  marvd« 
lously  enlarged  upon.  The  far  from  happy 
pair  had  not  passed  the  lodge  gates  of  the  Abbeyy 
before  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  road  for  the 
turfy  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  outriders  of 
the  most  censorious  dowager  in  the  county; 
and  in  the  shadiest  part  of  Mildenhurst  Hanger, 
where  the  badness  of  the  road  compelled  them 
to  ride  close  and  leisurely  (and  those  who  ride 
dose  and  leisurely  usually  engage  in  earnest 
conversation,)  who  should  appear,  in  a  sudden 
turning  of  the  road  where  the  long  ferns  hung 
mingled  with  protruding  roots  of  the  statdy 
pine  trees ;  but  Miss  Hartwell,  ambling  on  her 
pony  by  the  side  of  her  father ;  an  old  Colond 
of  the  Line  on  half  pay,  renowned  as  having 
caused  three  duels  by- his  tale-bearing. 

Compelled  to  rein  up  and  parley,  a  thousand 
civil  salutations  were  exchanged  between  them ; 
which  did  not  prevent  Colonel  Hartwell  from 
observing  to  his  daughter,  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  **  Mr.  Fanshawe  has 
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made  rapid  progress  with  Lord  Mildenhall's 
handsome  sister.  Three  days  ago  they  were 
scarcely  on  bowing  acquaintance !"  Nor  did 
the  young  lady  fail  to  comment  upon  the  fact  in 
a  letter  addressed  next  day  to  her  brother — 
a  prating  Captain  in  the  household  brigade.— A 
tete-dr-tete  detected  in  Mildenhurst  Hanger  was 
a  great  fact  in  a  neighbourhood  so  unfrequented ; 
and  Miss  Hartwell,  already  piqued  at  Fanshawe's 
precipitate  departure  from  the  Priory,  took  care 
that  the  story  should  lose  nothing  in  her 
version. 

Of  such  slight  materials  are  concocted  half 
the  scandals  that  distract  modem  society ! — A 
word  more  or  less — a  significant  look  more  or 
less — in  the  relation  of  some  equally  harmless 
circumstance,  has  been  known  to  sow  irretrievable 
dissension  between  those  whom  God  hath  joined, 
and  create  irremediable  heartbreak  in  many  a 
happy  home. 
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CHAPTER  TI. 

La  femme  protestante^  k  Text^rieur  discrete  souinis,  an 
langage  mesure,  dont  la  coquetterie  n'est  trahie  par 
aucune  grace  extdrieure,  donne  I'id^e  la  plus  austere  du 
mariage  sous  cette  forme.  Une  esp^e  de  circonscrip- 
tion  de  la  femme  dans  les  devoirs  de  m^re,  emp^che  le 
d^eloppement  de  T esprit  de  soci^t^.  II  n'y  a  pas  dans 
les  pays  protestants  ce  qu'on  appelle  esprit ;  ce  mot 
rapide,  qui  ^tincelle,  ji^te  vivemeut  et  renvoye  de  m^me. 
Les  femmes  protestantes  disscrtent  comme  dans  leur 
pr^che.     Elles  ne  causent  pas. — la  princessb  odika. 


Herbert  Fanshawe's  project  of  a  visit  to 
Mildenhall  Abbey,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
his  intimacy  with  the  dignified  Lady  Hargreave, 
who  appeared  to  have  so  little  in  common  with 
his  tender,  timid  Margaret  of  other  days, — the 
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slighted  daughter  of  the  ruined  Dean, — had 
succeeded  beyond  his  hopes — almost  beyond  bis 
wishes.  For  there  was  more  of  curiosity  than 
tenderness  in  his  sentiments  towards  her.  In 
hearts  like  his,  the  flame  of  early  love  deposits 
only  dust  and  ashes,  easily  dispersed  by  the 
gales  of  active  life.  His  plan  for  seeing  her 
again  had  arisen  spontaneously,  on  learning  from 
the  HartweUs  that  Lady  Hargrcave  was  staying 
in  their  neighbourhood.  The  bustling  times  we 
live  in,  with  their  express  trains  and  electric 
telegraphs,  are,  in  fact,  too  busy  for  deeply  pre- 
meditated plotting.  People  sin  upon  impulse ; 
but  they  do  not,  like  our  prosy  forefathers, 
approach  a  crime  as  their  family  mansion  was 
approached,  through  a  long  tedious  avenue, 
looking  it  stedfastly  in  the  face. 

When  Fanshawe  perceived  with  what  cul- 
pable stupidity  the  Mildenhalls  favoured  his 
tete-a-tetes  with  his  former  love,  he  felt  ashamed 
for  them,  and  of  himself.  He  had  exceeded  his 
original  intentions  by  endeavouring  to  explain  to 
his  once-loved  Margaret  much  that  was  really 
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inexplicable ;  and  the  most  eloquent  of  Solidton* 
General  could  scarcely  have  attested  his  (dead* 
ing  by  tears  that  appeared  more  genuine.  But 
this  was  enough.  He  desired  no  more.  He 
resolved  to  be  wise  in  time.  He  would  not  b0 
run  away  with,  either  by  his  feelings,  or  the 
vicious  mare  which  bis  friend  MildenhaU 
wanted  to  impose  upon  him.  Sir  Richard 
and  William  Mordaunt  were  expected  on  the 
Saturday  evening.  On  Saturday  morning,  he 
would  be  off. 

But,  as  has  been  just  observed,  in  these  days 
of  general  acceleration,  the  unforeseen  generally 
predominates.  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  hus- 
band and  brother  made  their  appearance  by  a 
fast  train,  in  time  to  find  him  familiarly  seated 
by  the  side  of  Lady  Hargreave,  under  Queen 

Elizabeth's  oak;  entranced,  as  Leicester  may 
have  been  on  the  same  favoured  spot, 
by  the  side  of  that  favourite-favouring 
princess. 

At  first,  the  delinquent  was  nearly  as  much 
vexed,  as  William  Mordaunt  was  startled.     But 
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the  general  greeting  that  ensued  was  cordial 
enough  to  place  him  at  ease;  and  Lord 
Mildenhall  being,  like  most  mattar-of-fact 
country  gentlemen,  unrivalled  at  an  expla- 
nation, Mr.  Fanshawe's  accidental  visit  to 
the  Abbey  was  soon  placed  in  the  clearest 
light.  The  three  friends  of  other  days,  if 
they  met  together  by  chance,  were  bound  in 
decency  to  accept  the  meeting  as  a  stroke 
of  good  fortune;  and,  strange  to  tell,  the 
extension  of  their  party  rendered  that  evening 
the  pleasantest  which  Fanshawe  had  yet  spent 
at  the  Abbey. 

Margaret  seemed  raised  in  importance  by  the 
affectionate  homage  of  her  husband  and  brother. 
Even  the  Mildenhalls  were  less  stiff  and  unsocial 
under  the  influence  of  Sir  Richard's  simple-* 
hearted  good  humour,  and  Mordaupt's  reckless 
mockery.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  as  a  boy  out 
of  school,  like  other  men  of  eager  temperament 
released  from  official  duties.  After  coffee,  the 
little  party  drew  closer  round  the  fire,  and  the 
vast  saloon  ceased  to  be  gloomy  as  a  catacomb. 
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Following  the  fashion  of  railway  travellers,  tb^ 
new  comers  had  brought  down  a  few  new  books : 
the  last  number  (always  the  best)  of  one  of 
Dickens's  life-like  stories,  and  the  last  number 
(always  the  bitterest)  of  the  Westminster 
Review.  William  took  up  a  paper-knife,  to 
prepare  it  for  his  sister.  "  I  own  I  never  read 
reviews,"  observed  Herbert  Fanshawe  disdain- 
fully; ''for  the  same  reason  that,  in  Russia, 
I  never  adopted  the  national  custom  of  a 
snack  ten  minutes  before  dinner:  its  pi- 
quancy spoils  one's  appetite  for  the  more  solid 
meal." 

"The  simile  don't  hold  good,  Fanshawe," 
retorted  Mordaunt.  "  It  may  be  compulsory  on 
a  man  to  go  through  three  courses,  but  certainly 
not  through  three  volumes ;  and  I  am  thankful 
for  a  smart  resum^y  which,  nine  times  in  ten, 
supersedes  all  necessity  for  the  effort.  I  read 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  as  I  do  the 
precis  of  the  debates  ;  simply  to  spare  time  and 
trouble." 

"The   reviews,   moreover,    often    save    one 
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the  expense  of  purchasing  some  inferior  work/' 
added  Lord  Mildenhall,  gravely. 

'^  Listen  to  Mildenhall !"  exclaimed  his  brother, 
laying  down  his  paper-knife  to  dasp  his  hands  in 
amazement.  "  He  who,  regarding  new  books, 
like  new  bread,  as  unwholesome  food,  buys 
nothing  but  a  Bradshaw  or  an  almanack !  He 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  identical  peer  of  the 
realm  convicted  of  citing  the  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library  as  one  of  the  greatest 
actions  of  antiquity  1  Nay,  he  is  supposed  to 
hold  that  the  Bodleian  and  British  Museum 
ought  to  be  burned  down,  by  act  of  parliament, 
once  or  twice  in  a  century !" 

"  How  can  you  say  such  things,  William !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Mildenhall,  as  incapable  of 
understanding  a  joke  as  a  professor  of  mathe^ 
matics.  "  I  am  certain  yom*  brother  never  pro- 
posed burning  down  any  thing !  Few  people 
have  suffered  more  from  incendiarism  than  we 
have !" 

A  retort  about  setting  the  Thames  on  fire 
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naturally  suggested  it8el£  But  Fauhrai^ 
whose  cue  it  was  to  propitiate  the  heads  of  IbfB 
fmvly,  sententiously  observed  ihat  the  opniiiaii 
imputed  to  Lord  Mildenhall,  was,  he  copfcawJi 
in  some  degree  his  own.  "We  cannot  eapesl 
our  grandchildren/'  said  he,  "  to  kam  all  wejii 
preparing  for  them,  in  addition  to  all  we  bra 
learned  in  our  time.  The  world  has  stifled 
itself  by  over-study  of  the  past  By  poriqg 
incessantly  over  books  written  chiefly  beoauie 
the  authors  have  consulted  other  books  as  their 
authority,  we  become  the  copies  of  a  oopy^ 
Miracles  might  have  been  accomplished  by  this 
time,  if,  iDstead  of  looking  exclusively  backward, 
men  of  genius  had  dared  to  look  forward. 
What  avail  to  you  and  I,  for  instance,  the  wars 
of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  To  our  age  of  transi* 
tion  and  transaction  they  afford  neither  pre* 
cedent  nor  example.  Thanks  to  steam  guni 
and  minie  rifles,  notAS  avons  changi  tout  cela.** 
"  You  consider,  then,*'  retorted  William 
Mordaunt  ironically,  '*  that  if  the  Romans  had 
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not  studied  Greek,  and  that  if  Europe  (that 
grand  Republic  of  Sovereignties)  had  not  learned 
its  Latin  grammar,  we  should  at  this  moment 
be  making  tours  in  divings-bells  and  balloons, 
in  two  unexplored  elements ;  instead  of  accom- 
plishing our  paltry  fifty  miles  an  hour,  on  vulgar 
terra-firma  ?" 

''  I  consider  that  pedantry  and  bigotry  kept 
philosophy  out  of  play,  or  out  of  work,  half  a 
dozen  centuries  longer  than  was  good  for  the 
greatest  comfort  of  the  greatest  number,*'  replied 
Fanshawe. 

''  I  am  often  tempted  to  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,"  observed  Sir  Richard,  "  when  my 
derk  of  the  works  at  Dursley,  snubs  me  with 
his  seven  orders  of  architecture.  Why  are  my 
library  windows  to  be  measured  out  to  me  by 
Palladio  or  Vitruvius  ?  Why  am  I,  in  foggy 
Britain,  to  adopt  forms  of  decoration  adapted  to 
the  sunny  atmosphere  of  Greece  ?  If  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  world  had  become  dust  like 
their  originators,  we  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  invent  constructions,  destined  perhaps 
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to  surpass  what  we  now  worship  as  incom- 
parable." 

"  The  disease  brings  its  own  remedy,"  ob- 
served Herbert  Fanshawe.  "  Having,  by  force 
of  imitation,  dwarfed  our  conceptions  into  insig- 
nificance, we  produce  nothing  likely  to  com- 
mand the  imitation  of  future  ages." 

**No  chef-d'ceuvres,  perhaps,"  replied  Sir 
Richard.  "  But  look  at  the  average  superiority 
of  our  works. — Look  at  our  civil  engineering. 
Look  at  the  progress  of  the  masses.  Look 
at  the  wholesome  improvements,  moral  and 
physical,  with  which  the  present  century  has 
endowed  them  !" 

Lord  Mildenhall  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
muttering  something  about  cures  being  still 
wanting  for  the  potatoe-blight  and  the  cholera ; 
to  which  nobodv  listened  but  his  wife. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  present  century  has  ab- 
stracted more  than  it  has  supplied,"  said  Her- 
bert Fanshawe,  anxious  to  keep  up  a  conversa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  fix  his  eyes  im- 
noticed  on  the  beautiful  woman  seated  opposite 
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to  him,  bendiug  over  her  tapestry  work,  half 
hidden  by  her  husband's  elbow-chair.  "So- 
ciety has  lost  its  sociability — pleasure  its  ele- 
gance. The  great  game  of  politics  has  dwindled  • 
from  the  dignity  of  whist,  into  a  boisterous 
game  of  ninepins.  Literature  is  now  a  trade : 
art  a  speculation.  Everybody  is  scrambling 
for  distinctions  out  of  his  sphere;  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  seems  to  have  vulgarised 
rather  than  refined  the  public  mind." 

"  Of  that,"  argued  Sir  Richard  gravely,  '*  we 
are  still  unskilled  to  judge.  We  have  planted 
the  acorn — -we  see  the  sapling  thriving.  Our 
children's  children  can  alone  derive  shelter  from 
the  perfect  oak." 

"Vide  Sir  Richard  Hargreave's  last  speech 

at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  R !"  cried ' 

William  Mordaunt,  laughing.  "And  when 
your  educated  populace,  my  dear  Dick,  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  a  fifth-rate  planet,  or 
the  animalculae  which  form  the  parasites  of 
the  mite,  or  some  gas,  fouler  than  the  foulest 
which  pollutes  the  Thames,  (instead  of  forging 
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wills  or  bank-notes  as  my  brother  Mildeb* 
hall  fully  anticipates),  let  my  grand-roephews, 
in  due  gratitude,  found  and  obtain  a  charter 
for  a  Monster-academy  of  arts  and  sd^ices, 
calculated  to  elevate  the  minds  of  swineherds, 
and  refine  the  taste  of  ploughboys.  Then,  as 
Massinger  says, 

Then  shall  we  see  these  valient  men  of  Britain 
Like  boding  owls,  creep  into  tods  of  ivy, 

instead  of  wickedly  fighting  the  French  like 
their  fathers,  or  burning  the  Pope  in  effigy 
like  their  grandfathers.  What  say  you,  Mar- 
garet ?  Shall  your  great-grandson,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  construct  a  new  residence 
at  Dursley,  setting  Doric  and  Gothic,  Lom- 
bardic  and  Paxtonic,  at  defiance ;  —  perhaps, 
who  knows — out-Ninevehing  the  ground-plan 
of  Nemroud's  palace  ?" — 

A  sudden  start  and  embarrassed  pause, 
betrayed  Lady  Hargreave's  total  absence  of 
mind.  Accustomed  to  be  present  at  the  dis- 
cussion   of    abstract     questions    between    her 
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husband,  his  cousin  Ralph,  and  the  erudite 
Virginia,  in  which  she  took  no  part  and  little 
interest,  and  Ccontente  dHgnorer  Men  des  choses 
pour  mieux  comprendre  le  restej  she  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  seeming  to  listen,  while 
retired  into  a  world  of  her  own.  Of  what 
she  might  now  be  thinking,  it  is  needless  to 
conjecture.  But  her  husband,  while  he  admir- 
ed the  conscious  blushes  overspreading  her 
cheeks  at  having  been  detected  in  a  reverie, 
felt  thankful  that  amongst  the  many  trans- 
formations he  had  seen  effected  by  late  years, 
Margaret's  simple  nature  was  undisturbed  by  pre- 
tensions to  dabble  in  administrative  philosophy, 
or  the  triste  science  of  setting  the  world  to 
rights.     As  became  her  sex,  she  was  willing  to 

Hope  humbly  still — with  trembling  pinions  soar 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore : 

leaving  it  to  the  presumptuous  Lady  Paramount 
of  the  Hargreave  Lyceum,  to  dissert  and  assert, 
as  if  she  regarded  herself  as  the  Apostle  of  a 
new  Revelation ;  and  to  Lady  Delavile,  of  Dela* 

VOL.   III.  D 
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vile  Abbey,  to  analyse  the  votes  of  majoritaes, 
and  canvass  for  converts. 

"Margery  finds  us  wretched  company. 
Margery,  like  the  judicious  actress  in  Wil- 
helm  Meister,  has  been  enjoymg  a  nap  whik 
we  were  prosing!"  cried  William,  throwii:^ 
down  the  book  he  was  cutting,  to  take  fais 
sister's  work  out  of  her  hand,  and  place  it  in  her 
netting  case.  "  We  must  have  a  ride  together 
to-morrow,  darling,"  said  he.  "I  dare  say 
Mildenhall  has  a  screw  of  some  sort  or  other 
to  lend  me." 

"  There  is  the  bay  mare  which  Mr.  Fanshawe 
has  been  trying,"  said  the  Viscountess,  who 
seldom  opened  her  lips;  and  then,  only  to 
give  utterance  to  something  she  had  better 
have  kept  to  herself.  "He  rode  it,  I  think, 
the  day  Margaret  accompanied  him  to  Castle 
Leeming." 

"You  have  already  been  riding  then?" 
inquired  her  brother,  a  little  disappointed : 
for  he  had  settled  it  with  Hargreave,  on  their 
way   down,   that    Margaret   must   have    been 
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sadly  bored  during  her  stay  at  the  Abbey; 
and  that  their  arrival  would  afford  the  signal 
for  her  release  from  durance. 

"  Once.  I  rode  for  an  hour  or  two  last 
Saturday." 

''WithMUdenhall?'' 

"Anne  has  just  told  you — ^with  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe." 

"  You  did  not  mention  it  when  1  asked  you 
at  dinner  how  you  had  been  amusing  yourself?" 

"Perhaps  because  the  ride  did  not  amuse 
me,"  said  she,  having  ascertained  by  a  glance 
that  Herbert  Fanshawe  and  her  husband  were 
deeply  engaged  in  argument.  "To  say  the 
truth,  I  am  so  spoiled  for  riding,  at  Dursley, 
by  my  own  perfect  horse,  that  Reginald's  stud 
does  not  exactly  tempt  me." 

By  this  time,  the  Viscountess  was  waiting  for 
her  sister-in-law  to  retire  to  rest ;  so  that  there 
was  no  time  for  further  explanations. 

"  How  tiresome  William  is  growing,"  drawled 
Lady  Mildenhall,  as  they  ascended  together  the 
half-lighted   old  oaken  stidrcase;    "and   such 

D  2 
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shocking  principles!  Did  you  hear  how  he 
went  on,  to-night  ? — It  would  never  surprise  me 
to  find  him  turn  socialist,  or  red  republican,  or 
something  dreadful  of  that  kind." 

"  Yon  must  not  take  for  earnest  every  redc- 
less  word  uttered  by  my  brother." 

"  God  forbid !  but  I  saw  that  gentlemanly, 
quiet,  Mr.  Fanshawe,  positively  horror-struck. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  you,  Margaret,  as 
if  expecting  every  moment  you  would  break 
out  and  silence  your  brother.  It  is  really  a 
comfort  that  the  Duchess  did  not  dine  with  us,  as 
I  invited  her,  to-dav.  She  is  not  used  to  that 
sort  of  debating-society  conversation,  and  might 
perhaps  have  taken  it  amiss." 

On  Sir  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
pression made  by  Fanshawe's,  mild  and  pre- 
possesing  manners,  was  equally  satisfactorj*. 
Alone  wdth  Margaret,  he  expressed  himself 
strongly  in  favour  of  his  quondam  friend. 

"  The  schooling  of  the  world  has  done  won- 
ders for  Fanshawe,"  said  he.  "  And  how  wrong 
one  is,  Margaret,   (according  to  one  of  Ralph 
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Hargreave's  favourite  phrases),  to  decide  upon 
the  manufactured  article  from  the  raw  material. 
When  Fanshawe  had  his  fortune  to  make,  I 
fancied  him  an  intrigant.  Now  he  has  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  he  seems  as  simple  as  a 
chfld !" 

Margaret  could  not  say  "Amen."  It  was 
not  for  her,  however,  to  remind  her  wiser  hus- 
band that  ars  est  celare  artem;  and  that  the 
man  of  the  world  might  find  it  expedient  to 
wear  a  closer  fitting  mask  than  the  jactant 
Oxonian. 

"  I  believe,  after  aD,  that  my  dislike  to  him  in 
former  days,  arose  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
you  cared  about  him,'*  said  the  open-hearted  Sir 
Richard ;  "  for  I  began  to  tolerate  him,  Margaret, 
the  moment  you  took  me  to  your  heart.  By 
the  way,  I  have  found  out  what  carries  him  so 
often  to  Morton  Castle.  There  is  a  lady  in 
the  case.  There  is  something  of  engagement 
between  him  and  Lady  Emily:  and  she  and 
the  dowager  usually  spend  the  winter,  you  know, 
with  Fitzmorton.** 
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"  Lady  Emily  must  be  much  older  than  Mr. 
Fanshawe,"  said  Margaret  gravely,  "  Lady  Emily 
has  been  out  these  ten  years." 

"  That  would  bring  her  only  to  seven-and- 
twcnty.  But  my  father,  as  you  may  remember, 
was  wild  that  she  should  become  Lady  Emify 
Hargreave ;  and  Herbert  Fanshawe  is  six  months 
older  than  I. — His  travels  in  the  East  with 
Fitzmorton,  originated,  perhaps,  in  this  clan- 
destine attachment." 

*'  Scarcely,  I  should  think." 

**  Fanshawe  hinted  as  much  to  me,  however, 
just  now,  w^hen  we  were  alone  in  the  billiard- 
room.  He  owned  it  was  an  affair  of  the  heart 
which  brings  him  into  our  county." 

At  that  moment.  Lady  Hargreave  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  excess  of  bonhommie 
is  sometimes  a  failing ;  that,  in  the  times  we 
live  in,  want  of  tact  may  become  a  danger- 
ous deficiency. 

"  I  begged  him  to  come  and  see  us  the  first 
time  he  is  in  our  neighbourhood,"  added  Sir 
Richard,  benignly.    "  Sir  Claude  was  an  inti- 
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mate  friend  of  my  father's ;  and  Herbert  himself 
a  frequent  guest  at  Dursley.  It  would  have 
seemed  inhospitable,  when  he  was  talking  so 
frankly  about  Morton  Castle,  to  abstain  from 
inviting  him." 

Margaret's  answer  was  faint  and  cold. 

"  Well,  don't  make  yourself  unhappy,  if  his 
company  is  disagreeable  to  you.  There  will  be 
time  enough  to  think  about  it,"  added  her  hus- 
band. "  For  a  year  to  come,  Dursley  will  be  in 
no  state  to  receive  visitors." 

And  this  time,  Lady  Hargreave  indulged  in  a 
very  audible  "  Amen." 

On  the  day  following,  and  the  next — and 
the  next — the  weather  favoured,  beyond  their 
hopes,  William  Mordaunt's  projects  of  holiday* 
makmg. 

In  spite  of  the  depreciated  character  of  Lord 
Mildenhall's  stables,  they  made  up  several 
pleasant  riding  parties.  The  Viscount,  who 
had  great  confidence  in  his  rich  brother-in-law's 
aptitude  for  business,  found  it  convenient  to 
join  them — to  have  the  benefit  of  his  opinion 
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concerning  the  lands  he  was  draining,  the  wood- 
lands he  was  clearing,  the  farms  he  was  build- 
ing: and  as  he  contrived  to  engross  Sir 
Richard's  attention  on  these  subjects  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  ride,  and  William  was 
condemned  to  the  younger  brother's  portion  of 
the  slowest  horse,  Margaret  was  left  nearly  as 
much  alone  with  Herbert  Fanshawe,  as  if  the 
Hartwells  and  the  Dowager-duchess  had  been 
again  on  the  look  out. 

"  It  really  seems  more  than  accident  that 
this  fellow  should  be  perpetually  whispering  into 
her  ear,"  muttered  William,  as  he  spurred  his 
sorry  jade  to  rejoin  them  in  a  picturesque  clear- 
ing, where  the  wood-cutters  were  still  at  work, 
— "  Dick  Hargreave  ought  to  see  that  it  is 
wrong, — Margaret  ought  to  feel  that  it  is 
wrong.  But  God  bless  them  both,  they  are 
too  good  to  imagine  evil !  I  should  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  I  risked  a  word  of  warning 
to  my  sister.  A  woman's  mind  should  not  be 
familiarised  with  even  the  suspicion  of  evil. 
Many  would  have  remained  insensible,  it  is  said» 
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to  the  existence  of  Love,  had  they  never  heard 
mention  of  the  name.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  a  virtuous  woman  has  been 
taunted  into  levity  by  finding  herself  an  object 
of  suspicion.'* 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Chaque  annee  qui  passe  sur  notrc  tete  dess^che  dans 
notre  cccur  quelque  beau  sentiment,  y  tarit  quelque 
noble  source.  Mais  Ti^goisme  s'epanouit  au  souffle  du 
temps,  et  se  prclasse  plus  radieux  et  plus  fiorissant 
sur  les  debris  souillds  de  Tame. — sandeau. 


The  following  season,  Lady  Hargreavc  found 
herself  forced  into  London  society  by  causes 
wholly  foreign  to  her  inclination.  The  project 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  had  just  been  made 
public ;  and  Ralph  Hargreave,  who,  as  represen- 
tative of  one  of  our  most  important  manufactur- 
ing districts,  was  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the 
plan,  spared  no  pains  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
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of  his  wealthier  cousin.  Both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  baronet  subscribed  largely  with  their 
purses;  both  afforded  sterling  assistance  by 
counsels ;  and  the  house  in  Whitehall  Gardens 
soon  became  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  present 
benefactors  and  future  exhibitors. 

Once  roused  to  perceive  the  advantages  of 
the  gigantic  scheme,  as  a  vast  stride  accom- 
plished in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  Sir 
Richard  became  an  enthusiastic  partizan. — Sir 
Hurst  Clitheroe,  moderately  charmed  at  finding 
himself  compelled  to  contribute  to  a  fund  which 
was  not  to  return  him  so  much  as  five-eighths 
of  a  farthing  per  cent.,  was  amazed  to  find  with 
what  ardoiu*  his  phlegmatic  brother-in-law  em- 
braced so  gratuitous  a  project. 

Lady  Hargreave,  as  was  her  duty,  seconded 
his  views.  Contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  her 
reserved  nature,  she  even  became  a  solicitress 
in  the  cause.  She  canvassed  her  tradespeople — 
she  canvassed  her  friends, — and  while  the  fine 
library  in  Whitehall  Gardens  was  thronged  with 
people  seeking  from  the  calmer  faculties  of  Sir 
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Richard,  information  which  the  restless  Ra^ 
was  too  much  occupied  to  afford,  Lady  Har- 
greave  was  mildly  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
dissidents  of  her  own  sex;  who  were  already  active 
in  foretelling  evil  consequences  from  so  prodi- 
gious an  innovation — an  innovation  whidi 
threatened  for  a  time  to  withdraw  public  attention 
from  their  fair  selves. 

"  The  very  nature  of  my  sister-in-law  seems 
altered,"  observed  Lady  Arthur,  who,  finding 
her  train  of  suitors  diminish  as  soon  as  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  late  Sir  Thomas's  claret  and 
Sillery  was  dried  up,  had  resumed  her  previous 
demurencss  and  was  now  precision  personified. 
"  She,  whom  poor  Richard  could  never  persuade 
to  show  common  civility  to  her  country  neigh- 
bours, or  maintain  our  family  influence  at  R — , 
is  now  as  busy  about  this  foolish  wasteful 
Vanity  Fair,  as  if  she  pretended  to  a  first  class 
medal." 

"Very  natural,  very  natural!  Sir  Richard, 
like  all  other  democratic  advocates  of  progress, 
is  a  propagandist  of  the  Crystal  Palace  faith," 
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observed  old  Colonel  Hartwell,  chuckling  ;  "  and 
my  Lady  says  ditto  to  Sir  Richard." 

"  It  is  the  first  time,  however,  that  any  one 
ever  saw  the  Dean's  daughter  sacrifice  her 
opinions  and  tastes  to  those  of  her  husband/' 
retorted  Barty  Tomlinson,  who  was,  as  usual, 
eavesdropping.  "  If  I  were  a  married  man, 
nothing  would  alarm  me  more  than  the  sudden 
conversion  of  my  wife  from  independence  to 
senrility." 

As  soon  as  Lady  Arthin:  O'Brennan,  to  whom 
this  asp-like  suggestion  was  addressed,  was  out 
of  hearing,  Tomlinson  proceeded  to  add — "  Lady 
Hargreave,  with  all  her  primness,  finds  her 
account  in  the  Exhibiton  mania.  Georges 
Dandin,  forsooth,  is  to  be  on  a  conunittee ;  and 
it  must  be  like  the  removal  of  the  Great  Globe 
itself  from  the  shoulders  of  Atlas,  to  throw  off  for 
so  many  hours  a  day,  the  company  of  that 
heavy  fellow !  When  talking  to  Dick  Hargreave 
(a  hybrid  mulish  compound  of  Fourierist  and 
cpuntry  gentleman)  one  feels  as  if  locked  into 
a    vault   full    of  inflammable    gas,   likely    to 
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explode  with  the  first  light  introduced  into 
it." 

**  You  have  a  lively  imagination.  Sir/'  said 
Colonel  Hartwell  stiffly.  *'  I  grant  you  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  something  too  much  of  the 
ideologist  in  Sir  Richard  Hargreave.  But  a  man 
possessing  in  the  country  a  stake  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  a  year,  is  entitled,  do  you  see, 
Sir,  to  deal  in  what  ideas  he  thinks  proper." 

It  was  nothing  new  for  Tomlinson  to  be 
snubbed  by  certain  elders  of  the  people  whose 
names  figure  in  the  roll  of  Doomsday  Book  as 
well  as  of  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.  But  in 
the  long  nm,  the  country  gentlemen  got  the 
worst  of  it.  Bickering  with  the  little  backbiter, 
whose  weapons  were  always  ready  sharpened  for 
use,  was  playing  with  edged  tools. 

He  was,  however,  so  far  justified  in  his  re- 
marks upon  Lady  Hargreave's  altered  habits, 
that  sudden  changes,  whether  in  man  or  woman, 
are  usually  suspicious.  Unwonted  restlessness 
is  often  the  result  of  latent  bodily  disease : 
unwonted  lassitude,  of  latent  disease  of  the  mind. 
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We  bring  into  this  world  germs  of  undeveloped 
frailty,  which  accidental  stimulants  quicken  into 
mischief.  Unless  where  the  soul's  atmosphere 
is  regulated  to  temperate  heat  by  the  steady 
influence  of  Religion,  weeds  may,  at  any  hour, 
spring  up,  and  choke  for  ever  the  better  product 
of  the  soil. 

Margaret,  though  honestly  despising  the  hol- 
low aspirings  of  her  sisters-in-law,  who,  instead  of 
cultivating  a  single  real  enjoyment,  cared  only 
for  the  impression  made  by  their  seeming  en- 
joyments on  such  people  as  Tomlinson,  the 
Gwendover  IJorribows,  or  Mrs.  Brampton  Br)'lls, 
Margaret  herself  was  far  from  insensible  to  the 
charm  of  flattery.  She  had  enjoyed  but  little 
of  it.  Her  gu*lhood  had  been  embittered  by 
Lady  Milicent's  malignity.  William,  dearly  as 
he  loved  her,  had  made  it  a  point  of  conscience 
to  deal  impartiaUy  with  her  faults.  Her  hus- 
band, above  all,  was  too  conscious  of  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  love,  to  think  it  necessary  to 
wear  it  on  the  surface. 
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But  the  cravings  of  female  nature  after 
adulation,  however  long  suppressed,  are  never 
extinguished.  As  in  a  factitious  atmosphere, 
some  moss-grown  tree  will  suddenly  biu^t  into 
blossom,  no  sooner  did  the  quiet  domestic 
woman,  so  little  familiar  to  the  staring  eye  of 
what  is  called  the  world,  emerge  into  the  glare 
of  fashionable  day,  than  the  acclamations  by 
which  her  advent  was  saluted,  brought  this 
secret  sin  into  efflorescence. 

Her  beauty,  enhanced  by  so  much  simplicity 
of  manners  and  serenity  of  character,  recom- 
mended her  to  universal  admiration,  "  Who 
is  this  Lady  Hargreave,"  cried  the  idlers,  "  that 
she  has  hitherto  profited  so  little  by  her  rare 
advantages?  Even  in  her  own  county,  one 
never  heard  of  her !" — (Happy  man !  whose  wife 
is  never  heard  of.)  "Even  among  the  snobs, 
she  does  not  appear  to  have  established  a  clique. 
Yet  she  enjoys  fiill  liberty  of  action.  Her 
husband  does  not  seem  inclined  to  immure  her. 
Barty  Tomlinson  tcUs  me  that  Sir  Richard  is 
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far  more  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
million,  than  in  the  one  of  a  million  whom  he 
has  the  happiness  to  call  his  wife." 

A  host  of  adorers  hastened  to  present  them- 
selves as  the  body-guard  of  the  new  beauty. 
For,  as  Alphonse  Karr  has  pithily  observed,  "  it 
is  easier  to  adore  a  woman  than  to  love  her. 
Avec  de  Vimagination  et  des  obtacles,  on  pent 
toujours  adorer  une  femme,  II  rCest  pas  aussi 
facile  de  Vaimer,  On  n^adore  la  pMpart  des 
femmeSy  que  faute  de  les  pouvoir  aimer,*^  To 
which  axiom  a  female  philosopher  would  have 
superadded,  that  there  is  no  danger  for  a  woman 
in  being  adored ;  but,  that  to  be  loved,  is  fatal. 
Real  love  is  so  rare,  that  the  danger  is  luckily 
unfrequent.  But  counterfeits  are  abroad;  and 
feminine  vanity  is  apt  to  accept  the  false  Florizel 
for  the  true.  While  Lady  Hargreave  was 
inditing  circulars,  organizing  meetings,  and  pre- 
siding  at  select  committees  of  fine  ladies,  who 
monstered  their  nothings  and  promulgated  their 
utilitarian  doctrines  with  the  most  iutilitarian 
grace,   Fanshawe    was   "  close   at  the   ear   of 
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Eve,  officiating  as  her  secretaiy — as  her  ooud- 
sellor — as  her  friend.  Sir  Richard  was  thank* 
ful  to  him  for  his  services.  Fanshawe  was  not  a 
man  of  sufficient  stamina  to  march  with  those 
who  had  undertaken  to  bear  Uiat  gigantic  struc- 
ture aloft  on  their  should^^.  But  his  cob- 
ciliating  manners  made  him  a  useful  instrument 
in  many  quarters,  where  strength  of  intellect^ 
activity  of  mind  was  superfluous.  The  time 
and  attention  of  William  Mordaunt  being  already 
bespoken  for  one  of  the  roost  important  branches 
of  the  scheme,  it  was  essential  for  Mai^garet 
to  insure  the  support  of  some  safe  and  active 
aide-de-camp. 

No  man  on  earth  could  be  better  fitted  for 
the  office.  No  man  had  his  senses  and  facul- 
ties more  completely  under  control.  No  man 
united  so  much  superficial  refinement  with  so 
artful  an  imitation  of  nature.  The  highest 
triumph  of  an  actor  or  singer  is  to  accomplish 
spontaneity :  the  power  of  speaking,  as  if  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart, — of  singing,  as  the 
bird    sings,   from   instinctive   impulse. — ^This, 
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Herbert  Fanshawe  had  achieved.  He  was  the 
most  consummate  of  mimes;  the  master  of 
every  situation.  In  a  word,  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  glide,  hand  in  hand  with  D'Altavilla, 
on  golden  skaits,  over  the  frozen  sur&ce  of 
feshionaUe  life. 

Having  discovered  with  the  microscopic  eye  of 
a  practised  observer  the  one  weak  point  in  the 
character  of  the  Dean's  daughter,  it  was  easy  to 
follow  up  his  advantage  by  a  system  of  adulation, 
both  expressed  and  implied.  Open  compliment 
would  have  disgusted  her;  but  she  was  not 
above  being  informed  by  Herbert  Fanshawe 
how  earnestly  her  presence  was  ambitioned  in 
that  higher  sphere  of  society,  by  birthright  her 
own,  had  she  not  forfeited  caste  by  marrying  a 
novus  homo.  Unaccustomed,  on  the  other 
band,  to  find  her  dress  circumstantially  noted, 
her  movements  watched,  her  words  applauded, 
it  was  more  soothing  than  salutary  to  listen  to 
the  echoed  applause  of  society  brought  back  by 
a  carrier-dove,  who  never  failed  to  appear  before 
her  with  an  olive-branch  in  his  nK)uth. 

E  2 
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How  different  from  the  contentious  arguings 
of  Ralph  Hargreave — the  rough  exhortations  of 
her  brother — the  spites  of  her  sisters-in-law— 
the  djereed-like  warfare  of  Barty  Tomlinson— 
was  the  polished  graciousness  of  the  visitor  who 
supplied  her  with  daily  tributes  of  worship  from 
his  club-mates,  and  praise  from  his  colleagues. 
He  seemed  to  have  instituted  himself  collector- 
general  of  applause;  and  was  master,  of  that 
ricochet  system  of  the  art  of  compliment, 
which  praises  one  by  dispraise  of  another. — 
Amazing  what  a  weight  of  censure  Lady  Arthur, 
and  poor  Lady  Delavile  were  made  to  bear,  in 
order  that  Margaret  might  find  herself  faultless. 

"  I  have  a  message  to  you  from  Lady  Delavile, 
dear  Lady  Hargreave,"  said  he,  one  morning, 
when  he  visited  Whitehall  Gai'dens  on  pretence 
of  bringing  the  last  number  of  the  Charivari, 
containing  a  clever  skit  on  the  Great  Exhibition, 
as  yet  unprovided  with  the  charming  plan  of  its 
Cr}'stal  Palace,  to  which  much  of  its  eventual 
triumph  is  owing.  "  But  it  is  really  not  worth 
delivering.     Lady    Delavile   is  a  woman  who 
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would  keep  half  the  tel^aphs  in  the  universe 
at  work,  to  waft  her  nonsense  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole.  Never  was  peeress  so  fussy!  Never 
did  the  matron  of  a  parish-union  hold  forth  in 
her  vocation  as  her  ladyship  for  this  bazaar  of 
bazaars,  which  would  get  on  quite  as  well  if  she 
restricted  herself  to  her  usual  futile  avocations. 
If  she  would  but  take  a  lesson  from  those  who 
allow  the  grand  engine  to  work  its  own  wonders, 
content  to  cheer  it  in  its  progress !" 

"  I  should  have  predicted  that  Lady  Delavile, 
with  her  extensive  private  interests  and  family 
connections  to  keep  up — ^would  have  proved 
a  far  less  zealous  advocate  that  we  have  found 
her." 

"  Less  zealous  ?  Under  certain  excitements, 
Lady  Delavile  becomes  as  active  as  an  arma- 
dillo !  She  has  taken  it  into  her  empty  head 
to  *  agitate'  in  this  highly  interesting  business,  is 
a  piece  of  excellent  courtiership.  Do  you  re- 
member Madame  Hamelin's  retort  when  one  of 
her  visitors  praised  the  beauty  of  Napoleon's 
hands — *  De  grdce^  ne  parlous  pas  politique. '   I 
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long  to  make  the  same  reply  to  Lady  Delavile; 
when  I  find  her  over-hurrying  hendf  about  our 
grand  project ;  running  round  and  round  like  a 
squirrd  in  her  miserable  little  wheel,  and  fimey* 
ing  she  is  making  the  circuit  of  the  universe.'' 

^^  Still,  if  no  one  stirred, — if  eadi  of  us  waited 
for  our  neighbours  to  exert  themselves, — what 
chance  of  progress  ?** 

'^But  why  not  do  as  you  have  done,  dear 
Lady  Hargreave,  the  duties  within  your  scope, 
without  interrupting  other  people  by  stretching 
over  them  to  snatch  at  objects  beyond  your 
province  ?  The  planets  move  in  their  orbits  so 
steadily,  that  we  have  assigned  chimeric  music 
to  their  spheres.  Or,  should  you  think  that 
simile  too  ambitious  for  the  fine  ladies  of  Mav 
Fair, — ^let  Lady  Delavile  look  at  the  nearest 
ant-hill,  (if  so  homely  an  object  is  to  be  found 
within  the  park-palings  of  Delavile  Abbey),  and 
she  will  see  that  order  is  preserved  among  pis- 
mires as  among  railway-trains,  by  the  advancing 
column  taking  one  side  and  the  receding  another. 
If  the  busy  emmets  were,  like  her  busy  ladyship^ 
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to  be  peq)etually  ruDning  hither  and  thither, 
backwards  and  forwards,  molesting  their  fellow- 
emmets,  and  disturbing  the  whole  com- 
munity,''— 

**  Well  ?** — inquired  Margaret,  with  a  smile, 
perceiving  that  he  paused  for  breath — 

'''Weill  that  species  of  confusion  would  come 
to  pass,  which  the  slang  of  Barty  TomUnson 
graphically  describes  as  Immortal  SmasL" 

^'  And  what  would  that  matter  to  Lady  Dela- 
vile  ?"  rejoined  Lady  Hargreave.  "  Confusion 
is  her  element" 

''Most  true.  If  Chaos  could  come  again, 
I  should  expect  to  see  her  riding  in  the  whirl- 
wind, and  directing  the  storm.  Ah !  could 
she— could  she— but  imagine  the  refreshment  to 
human  nature  of  finding  itself  at  rest  in  a  quiet 
•drawing-room  like  this,  where  it  is  not  necessary 
to  obtain  a  hearing  by  rattling  out  one's  words 
like  the  Hailstone  Chorus !" 

How  was  Lady  Hargreave  to  be  otherwise 
than  pleased  by  a  tribute  to  the  tranquillity  of 
her  pleasant  rooms ;  which,  secure  by  position 
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from  the  tumult  of  "  street-pacing  steeds,**  were 
converted  by  her  love  of  flowers  into  rivalship 
with  the  country.  Even,  if  less  charmingly 
inhabited,  they  would  have  formed  an  attractive 
lounge.  But  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  pre- 
ference accorded  to  them,  over  Lady  Delavile's 
stately  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square,  sujffeme 
in  aristocratic  magnificence,  and  the  resort  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  day.  If  she  envied  any 
.one,  indeed,  it  was  Lady  Ddavile ;  whose  bril- 
liancy, beholding  her  merged  in  a  nucleus  of 
wits  and  politicians,  she  was  disposed  to  mistake 
for  that  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  On 
this  point,  Fanshawe,  who  carried  in  his  mind 
an  appraised  catalogue  of  the  influences  of 
London,  as  definitive  as  the  Court  Guide,  or 
Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion,  was  at  some 
pains  to  undeceive  her. 

"  You  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
Alexander's  empire — that  of  Holland  House — 
has  been  divided ;  and  that  Lady  Delavile  suc^ 
ceeds  to  a  kingdom. — A  mistake  altogether  i  Ta 
represent  even  a  fraction  of  that  dismembered 
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sovereignty,  requires  integral  merit,  in  which,  I 
fear,  Lady  Delaviie  is  deficient.  In  the  first 
place,  she  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  strictly  honest 
woman ;— good  wife,  good  mother,  good  mistress 
of  a  family ; — ^whereas  it  is  chiefly  women  expro- 
briated  by  their  own  sex,  who  assume,  with  ad- 
vantage, the  attributes  of  ours.  In  the  second,  she 
is  as  grossly  ignorant  as  most  high-born  highly- 
educated  English  ladies.  Were  she  the  Aspasia 
she  fancies  herself,  she  would  rest  contented 
with  the  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  splendid 
fortune,  and  the  power  of  dispensing  to  others 
the  blessings  comprised  in  its  administration. 
Lady  Delaviie  is  not  a  Virginia  Hargreave,  bom 
to  Utopia-ise  over  a  Bostonian  tea-table,  con- 
cerning triumphs  to  be  achieved,  and  the  civili- 
zation to  be  accomplished  by  uplifting  the  good 
right-hand  from  which  the  flour  of  corn-cake 
and  pumpkin-pie-making,  is  just  brushed  o9^. 
Lady  Delaviie,  if  she  knows  anything,  is 
aware  that  in  the  English  world  she  is  a  cypher 
powerless  as  Prospero's  broken  wand.  This 
is   not  the  century   for  an  Abigail  Hill,  or  a 
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Sarah    Jennings  to  tyrannise  over  the  woiM. 

Princess  L was  lucky  to  haive  enthroned 

herself  in  London  during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century ;  for  trust  me,  ihe  femme  politique 
is  now  as  obsolete  among  us  as  a  hoop  petticoat 
and  lappets." 

*^  Your  wish  is  fieither  to  the  thought,"  said 
Lady  Hargreave,  smiling. 

"  On  the  contrary.  Entertaining  the  usual 
desire  of  the  foul  sex  to  catch  the  fair  one  at  a 
disadvantage,  nothing  pleases  me  better  than 
to  find  them  swimming  out  of  their  depth.  In 
my  opinion,  Lady  Delavile  with  her  ^private 
and  confidential'  notes,  and  her  little  mannikin 
of  a  henchman  running  about  all  day  to  pick 
up  early  intelligence,  and  return  to  her  like  a  cur 
with  a  bone  in  its  mouth,  is  quite  as  ridi- 
culous as  Hercules  with  his  distaff." 

^'No  one  thinks  Lady  Delavile  ridiculous. 
Look  at  her  influence  in  society !" 

*'  Her  influence  with  whom  ?  Dotards  and 
hobbledehoys.  Men  despise  her.  The  greatest 
statesman  of  recent  times  chose  for  tus  wife  a 
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beantifiil  woman,  remarkable  for  her  total  indif- 
ference to  party  interests.  A  public  man  as 
little  desires  to  find  a  femme  politique  by  his 
fireside,  as  a  hero,  an  Amazon ; — which  is  one 
among  the  many  thousand  causes  that  render 
these  halcyon  waters,  (he  glanced  firom  the 
window  as  he  spoke  at  a  fleet  of  colliers  moored 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  a  host  of  penny 
steamers  crossing  each  other  on  the  river), 
dearer  than  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus." 

"  I  find  no  fault  with  them,"  replied  Margaret. 
"  But  even  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  (you  pro- 
bably mean  the  rivers  of  Israel  ?)  may  be  im- 
proved by  an  enlivening  ripple " 

"  No,  no !  I  will  not  hear  you  say  it.  May 
they  remain  smooth  and  glassy,  to  reflect  the 
spotless  swan  which  swims  double — swan  and 
shadow— on  their  surface.  Leave  agitation, 
leave  the  vulgar  dash  of  politics,  to  the  fair 
Virginia, — ^half-muse,  half-chambermaid, — \)aXh 
^httixi),  unb  \)a\h  \6)XOtm\6).  Tis  her  voca- 
tion !  In  a  new  country,  every  engine  must  be 
set  in  motion  to  '  make  the  rough  places  plain.' 
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But  here,  in  the  Paradise  of  civilization^  Woman's 
mission  is  to  be  Woman : — a  being  created  to 
double  the  beauties  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
perfect  the  felicity  of  her  mate." 

Alas !  was  it  fated  that  this  more  than  serpent 
should  poison  the  ear  of  a  hitherto  untempted 
Eve!— 
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Ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  hypocrites  avec  les  autres,  le 
Sont  quelquefois  avec  eux-m^mes.  Nous  rusons  avec 
notre  conscience.  Nous  avons  pour  la  tromper  mille 
roueries  dans  notre  sac.  Nous  sommes  sans  cesse 
occup^  k  Jeter  des  petits  g&teaux  k  ce  Cerb^re  qui  veiile 
It  la  porte  de  notre  cceur. — maoelbine. 

The  league  between  Lady  Clitheroe  and 
Lady  Arthur,  against  their  sister-in-law,  was  be- 
coming offensive  and  defensive  as  that  between 
the  proud  sisters  of  Cinderella  against  the  patient 
Grizel  of  fairy  lore.  Though  neither  of  them 
had  at  any  time  found  much  enjoyment  in  her 
society,  no  sooner  was  it  eagerly  sought  by  the 
beau  monde^  than  they  began  to  find  themselves 
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injured  by  the  coolness  existing  beween 
them. 

Originally  good-natured  and  tolerant,  they 
had  undergone  the  usual  transformation  operated 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  London  Ufe  upon  empty 
and  narrow  hearts;  and  were  becoming  not 
only  envious,  but  vindictive. 

A  dislike  in  common — a  jealousy  in  common, 
— brought  them  closer  together  than  they  had 
found  themselves  since  their  Dursley  spinster- 
hood.  Lady  Arthur  forgave  in  Emma  her 
superiority  of  wealth — Lady  Clitheroe  in  Julia 
her  priority  of  precedence,— that  they  might 
mutually  declaim  against  the  estrangement 
which  they  taxed  the  Dean's  daughter  with 
having  created  between  them  and  their  brother ; 
towards  whom,  God  wot,  they  had  never 
cherished  one  really  sisterly  sentiment. 

"  We  are  like  guests — like  strangers — ^in 
Whitehall  Gardens,"  said  Lady  Arthur  to  Julia. 
"  I  never  go  there  without  feeling  myself 
thoroughly  de  trop.^^ 

'*  One  can  never  get  a  word  with  Lady  Har- 
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greave  alone.  —  Always  surrounded  by  her 
satellites  ! — First,  you  have  William  Mordaunt — 
that  cut-and-dry  specimen  of  a  treasury  clerk, 
with  his  second-best  coat  and  umbrella,  when 
the  weather  is  cloudy.  Then  la  Cormne  man-- 
qu^e — that  odious  Mrs.  Ralph — always  full  of 
aboUtion  meetmgs,  sanatory  commissions, 
prison  discipline,  pauperism.  Heaven  knows 
what !  She  reminds  me  of  a  little  Skye  ter- 
rier perpetually  scratching  up  stones.  Even 
poor  old  Aunt  Martha  could  not  stand  such  a 
fretftil  porcupine,  by  way  of  drawing-room  pet. 
It  ended  with  her  being  absolutely  exiled  from 

Bardsel." 

"  You  have  omitted  one  of  the  satellites,  my 
dear  Julia!  Though  the  others  are  welcomed 
so  familiarly  perhaps,  only  as  a  cover  to  his 
visits." 

"Herbert  Fanshawe?  —  True! — ^That  man 
is  never  out  of  the  house.  And  poor  Mar- 
garet has  not  the  wit  to  perceive  that  he 
goes  there  only  for  the  chance  of  meeting  Lady 
Delavile.'' 
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"Lady  Delavile?  Absurd  1  Forty-thrae^ 
with  two  married  daughters." 

"  Not  absurd, — ^because  still  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  in  London,  and  by  ftr  the 
most  influential.  I  would  rather  belong  to 
Lady  Delavile's  set  than  be  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber." 

"  Tou8  les  goilts  sont  respectables  1  But  I 
don't  believe  that  yours  and  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe's  have,  in  this  respect,  the  smallest 
analogy.  On  revient  toujours  d  ses  premiers 
amours:  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Fan- 
shawe  have  not  retraced  his  steps  to  his  belle 
passion  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty 
no  matter  what !" 

"Margaret? — It  is  now  my  turn  to  cry 
absurd ! — Do  you  suppose  that  a  man  like 
Fanshawe — so  sought,  so  caressed,  so  over- 
rated, whom  Lady  Emily  Morton  is  straining 
every  nerve  to  catch,  and  three  parts  of  whose 
heart  and  soul  are  embarked  in  political  life 
— ^would  trouble  himself  with  the  heavy  court- 
ship of  a  prude  like  Lady  Hargreave;  whose 
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dullness  is  as  much  her  protection  as  the 
leaden  medal  stuck  into  the  hat  of  Louis  XL 
And  then,"  said  Lady  Arthur  demurely,  sud- 
denly calling  to  mind  that  she  was  a  Bishop's 
widow,  albeit  an  Irish  one,  "  and  then,  consider 
her  duty  towards  my  brother — consider  all  she 
owes  him.  Consider  how  he  picked  her  out  of 
the  dirt — provided  for  her  family — cared  for 
her  comfort,  ay!  as  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe  may 
have  cared  for  yours." — 

"  Too  true ! — which  makes  it  the  more  scan- 
dalous that  she  should  encourage  Mr.  Fanshawe 
as  she  certainly  does." 

'*  She  takes  care  that  we  shall  never  perceive 
it.  I  have  been  asked  to  dine  in  Whitehall 
Gardens  only  twice  this  season;  and  then,  to 
meet, — guess  whom  ?" 

"The  Ralph  Hargreaves,  or  some  other  of 
those  Bardsel  nuisances,  whom  Margaret  has 
dragged  out  of  the  shade." 

"Worse  still.  Old  Dursley  country  neigh- 
bours ;  whom  since  I  married  I  have  been  labour- 
ing to  keep  out  of  my  visiting  list,  and  drive  from 
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my  memory.  Think  of  having  to  sit  next  to  Mr. 
Brampton  Brylls,  and  opposite  his  motiieri 
arrayed  in  that  sempiternal  old  chocolate  satin 
gown,  which  constituted  her  coronation  robes 
when  I  was  a  child." 

"  What  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  Mar- 
garet. Or  was  it  want  of  tact?  Does  she 
ignore  or  overlook  what  is  due  to  the  sister-in- 
law  of  the  Marquis  of  Castle  Glynnon.  ?" 

Julia  was  a  little  puzzled  to  determine  whether 
her  sister  spoke  indignantly  or  ironically. 

"  Marquis  or  no  Marquis,"  said  she,  tartly, 
"  every  one  has  his  quant  d  soi :  and  is  bound 
to  make  it  respected.  The  consequence  is  that 
I  have  just  sent  an  excuse  to  a  dinner  party 
to  which  Lady  Hargreave  has  invited  me  for 
the  25th." 

"  I  thought  you  were  on  intimate  terms  with 
Lady  Emily  Morton  and  her  mother  ?" 

"WeUr 

'^  The  Fitzmortons  dine  in  Whitehall  Gardens 
on  the  25th." 

"  Are  you  certain  ?" 
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"  Lord  Fitzmorton  asked  me  last  night  coming 
out  of  the  opera,  whether  he  was  to  meet  us 
in  Whitehall  Gardens,  on  the  25th.  Between 
him  and  my  husband,  you  know,  there  exist 

certain  political  relations.  As  member  for  R , 

Sir  Hurst  is  brought  into  frequent  correspondence 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county." 

"  By  means  of  circulars,"  was  Julia's  unuttered 
reflection.  She  contented  herself  with  asking 
aloud  whether  her  sister  was  of  the  party  on 
the  25  th. 

"  Yes.  We  accepted — ^which  I  am  now  sorry 
for.  /  don't  care  to  meet  the  Fitzmortons. 
Lady  Emily  is  too  sarcastic  for  me,  I  was  in 
hopes  the  dinner  was  made  for  the  Delaviles ; 
who  are  just  now  in  such  close  intercourse  with 
my  brother  on  account  of  this  monster  nuisance — 
this  horrible  Exhibition.  We  seldom  meet  now  ; 
and  Lady  Delavile  is  a  valuable  acquaintance." 

"  (Test  selon.  I  should  have  thought  that 
between  Lady  Delavile  and  Sir  Hurst  there 
must  be  dowmight  antipathy.  So  violent 
a   conservative,   doubtless,   regards    your   hus- 
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band  as  a  dangerous  radical,  and  labek  him 
poUon.** 

Lady  Clitheroe  was  about  to  launch  into  one 
of  the  manifestoes  she  kept  at  her  tongue's  end, 
for  occasions  when  the  loyalty  of  Sir  Hunt 
Clitheroe  was  impugned;  setting  forth,  in  turgid 
prose,  his  attachment  to  the  constitution  and 
institutions  of  his  native  country.  But,  knowing 
that  Julia  was  cognizant  of  certain  little  raws, — 
certain  imprudent  after-dinner  speeches  of  the 
busy  knight  at  public  meetings  and  in  election 
skirmishes,  she  thought  it  wise  to  revert  to 
Lady  Delavile. 

"  It  is  not  simply  on  her  own  account,  one 
cares  for  Lady  Delavile's  notice,"  said  she. 
"  But  she  and  those  five  or  six  sisters,  who 
knot  together  and  create  a  crowd  in  every 
London  party,  are  dangerous  enemies.  Im- 
possible to  look  more  benignly  insolent  than 
those  'fat,  fair,  and  foolish'  women;  each  of 
whom,  by  assigning  a  Christian  name  to  some 
pet  folly,  continues  to  make  it  pass  for  a  virtue- 
Lady  Winchcomb,    for  instance,   fancies  that, 
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because  dhe  attires  her  coquetry  in  the  dress  of  a 
charity  girl,  it  is  no  longer  Coquetry  ! " 

"  A  worldly  set,  I  grant  you ;  and  as  plau- 
sible as  worldly.  Still,  Lady  Delavile  is  an 
authority  to  be  conciliated,  and  I  cannot  blame 
Margaret  for  cultivating  her  acquaintance. 
Only  I  ask  leave  to  remain  convinced  that  there 
is  no  more  project  in  her  innocent  intimacy 
with  Berkeley  Square,  than  in  mine  with 
Esther  Pilbrowe  and  her  gouty  Canon." 

"  And  you  believe,  too,  that  Mr.  Fanshawe 
has  no  ulterior  views  in  his  growing  intimacy 
with  the  Delaviles  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  him  in  connexion  with 
the  affair." 

"  Then  you  are  perhaps  the  only  person  of 
my  acquaintance  who  has  not.  All  sorts  of 
unpleasant  hints  have  reached  me. — " 

"  From  such  people  as  Spy  Tomlinson. — " 

"  Such  people  as  Spy  Tomlinson  create  the 
news  of  society.  They  are  the  nouvelles  a  la 
main  of  an  epoch  which  is  blase  with  printer's 
ink.     No  one  reads  who  can  listen :  or  why 
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should  all  these  lords  go  lecturing  viva  wee 
about  the  country  ? — " 

"  Granted,  then,  that  Tomlinson  is  esta- 
blished as  an  authority — ^what  has  the  oracle 
pronounced  ?" 

"  That  Lady  Hargreave — that  my  brother — 
are  rendered  mere  stepping-stones  by  Herbert 
Fanshawe ;  that  he  is  as  great  an  intrigant  as 
Sir  Claude ;  and  that,  being  fifty  times  cleverer, 
he  is  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous." 

"  I  can't  fancy  him  much  of  an  intrigant. 
He  is  so  insolent — so  fond  of  his  ease — so 
complete  an  epicurean :  one  of  those  who  wait 
for  the  tide  of  fortune  to  roll  a  treasure  to  their 
feet." 

"Having  previously  carefully  calculated  and 
pro\ided  for  its  flux  and  reflux.  Nay,  he  not 
only  calculates  for  himself,  but  for  his  friends. 
Tomlinson  declares  that  it  was  Fanshawe  who 
apprised  Altavilla  of  the  meagre  nature  of 
your  fortune ;  and  suggested  to  him  the  use  of 
\vings,  which  were  anything  but  the  wings  of 
Cupid." 
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"  How  often  must  I  assure  you,  Emma,  that 
there  never  was  more  between  me  and  Alta- 
villa  than  between  yourself  and  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe,  at  Dursley,  a  dozen  years  ago ; — a  mere 
flirtation — from  which  both  parties  were  at 
liberty  to  recede." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  The  ques- 
tion now,  however,  is  to  keep  our  eyes  on  Lady 
Hargreave.  Ah !  Julia,  dear !  When  poor 
Lord  Arthur  indulged  in  that  unusual  burst  of 
eloquence  at  your  wedding  d^edner^  and  recom- 
mended Richard  to  ally  himself  with  some 
family  of  which  all  the  sons  were  brave,  and  all 
the  daughters  virtuous,  how  was  one  to  suppose 
he  would  pick  out  for  a  brother-in-law  a  sneak 
like  3/Villiam  Mordaunt ;  or,  for  a  wife,  a  smooth- 
faced hypocrite,  like  Margaret !" 

A  grave  accusation  this.  But  was  William 
Mordaunt  a  sneak  ?  Was  he  wilfully  or 
stupidly  blind  to  the  fact,  that  over  the  unoc- 
cupied mind  of  his  sister,  Fanshawe  was 
obtaining  a  dangerous  ascendancy  ?  Alas  ! 
engrossed  like  all  the  world,  just  then,  by  a 
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predominant  idea,  he  thought  only  of  bis 
Committee.  At  the  dose  of  the  season,  he  was 
to  proceed  to  the  Continent  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  artists  and  artizans;  and  vnis  far  too 
busy  with  vocabularies  and  Hensche!, — ^patent 
leathern  raihvay  bags  and  Macintoshed  travel- 
ling caps,  to  be  an  active  sentinel  in  WhitehalL 
By  the  seeming  frankness  with  which  Fanshawe 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  hopeless  attachment  for 
Lady  Emily  Morton,  he  was  thrown  completely 
off  his  guard;  and  Sir  Richard  himself  was 
not  more  blind  to  the  perils  with  which 
Margaret  was  environed,  than  the  brother  who 
would  have  seen  her  dead  at  his  feet,  rather 
than  disgraced.  Virginia  Hargreave,  though  in 
some  respects  a  ludicrous  parody  upon  ancient 
heroism  and  modem  refinement,  was,  he 
thought,  a  safe  companion  for  her; — ^being, 
like  the  majority  of  her  countrywomen,  as 
chaste  in  mind  and  feeling  as  she  was  careless 
of  conventional  forms. 

William  consequently  quitted  London  for  his 
Continental  tour  at  the  close  of  the  season,  with 
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as  little  anxiety  as  if  he  had  left  Lady  Hargreave 
where  her  diamonds  were  deposited,  in  Lombard* 
street,  in  a  banker's  strong  room  in  a  double- 
Chubbed  fire-proof  iron  chest.  As  he  bestowed  his 
farewell  kisses  on  his  little  nephew  and  niece, 
and  talked  to  them  about  the  pleasures  they 
were  about  to  enjoy  in  the  •  green  valleys  of 
Dursley,  while  he  should  be  ploughing  the  dusty 
roads  of  Italy,  he  considered  his  sister  Margaret 
as  honestly  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  rural 
pleasures,  as  either  Mary  or  Bill. 

Let  us  hope — nay,  let  us  be  sure  that  there 
was  no  blameable  arriere  pensde  in  the  reserve 
which  prevented  Lady  Hargreave  from  acquaint- 
ing him,  when  they  parted  at  the  South  Eastern 
Stat\pn  ere  he  started  by  the  Dover  mail,  that 
it  was  at  Oak  Hill  and  not  at  Dursley,  she  and 
her  children  were  about  to  refresh  themselves 
after  the  flurry  of  the  London  season.  Probably 
she  felt  mortified  at  having  to  intimate  to  her 
brother  that  Sir  Richard  would  not  hear  of  her 
returning  home  till  scaffold-poles  and  plasterers' 
pails  had  disappeared.     He  was  obliged  to  be 
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there,  he  said.  But  there  could  be  no  occasion 
to  torment  his  wife  and  children  with  the  iD 
odours  of  size  and  varnish. 

While  William,  therefore,  was  skimming  the 
Channel  in  a  screw-steamer,  preparatoiy  to  skim- 
ming in  a  few  hours  that  dreary  road  to  Paris, 
which  formerly  wasted  as  many  days  in  listening 
to  the  8acr4bleu8  of  club-tailed  postillions,  of 
whom  him  of  Longjumeau  at  the  Op^ra  Comique 
alone  remains  the  type,  Margaret  was  enjoying 
the  dolcefar  much  more  than  niente  of  yachtmg 
life,  which  awaited  her  among  the  fragrant  groves 
of  Oak  Hill. 

Sir  Richard  was  off  to  his  work-people; 
not  sorry  to  escape  for  a  time  the  com- 
pany of  one  whose  interest  in  his  occupations 
was  as  cold  as  Ralph  Hargreave's  acceptance  of 
Lady  Delavile's  ridiculous  theories  concerning 
Colonization  and  Poor  Law  Bastilles.  And  once 
reinstated  amidst  the  mechanics  and  artists 
employed  to  render  his  country-house  what  no 
country-house  ought  to  be — a  palace — he  forgot 
that  it  was  the  month  of  August ;  and  that  the 
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little  Nautilus,  the  pearl  of  the  Solent,  was  afloat 
on  the  waters. 

The  Delaviles  were  to  be  her  guests  for  a 
week  or  two.  He  had  planned  it  so.  Not  to 
impose  a  restraint  upon  his  wife  during  his 
absence.  Of  that,  Sir  Richard — still  and  always 
Dick  Hargreave — was  as  incapable  as  of  any 
other  ungenerous  action.  But  he  fancied  that 
the  company  of  so  stirring  a  woman  as 
Lady  Delavile,  would  amuse  and  rouse  her: 
having  discovered  in  Margaret  a  tendency  to 
ennuis  which,  it  is  said  by  sophists,  to  be  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  But  the  sophists  may 
be  wrong.  And  whenever  we  discern  symptoms 
of  what  is  called  ennui  in  those  dearest  to  us — 
let  us  look  to  it !  Variegation  in  the  leaves  of 
a  shrub,  denotes  that  there  is  disease  in  the 
pith  or  fibres.  Unnatural  listlessness  is  as 
much  a  symptom  of  unnatural  excitement  at 
the  core,  as  the  behind-time  of  a  watch  of  latent 
irregularity  in  the  works. 

Sir  Richard  Hargreave  would  scarcely,  how- 
ever, have  taxed  poor  Margaret  with  being  a 
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victim  to  ennui^  had  he  seen  her  a  few  days 
after  her  arrival  at  Oak  Hill.  The  place  to  which, 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Hargreave- 
dom  he  had  done  wonders,  simply  by  removing 
every  improvement  effected  by  his  predecessor, 
and  supplying  its  shrubberies  with  the  choice 
trees  which  amended  horticulture  has  encouraged 
us  to  entrust  to  the  mild  usage  of  our  south^n- 
most  latitudes,  was  looking  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful :  its  noble  daturas  displaying  their  trumpet- 
like blossoms  as  white  as  snow  amidst  masses  of 
bright  blue  salvia;  while  the  autumnal  acacia 
put  forth  its  blush-coloured  bunches,  and  the 
broad  and  sheltering  foliage  of  the  catalpa  was 
crested  with  bloom. 

But  it  was  less  the  vegetation  of  the  spot 
than  the  transparency  of  its  atmosphere,  and 
pleasant  ripple  of  its  waters,  that  endowed  it 
with  so  bewitching  a  charm.  Betwixt  towering 
cypresses  with  whose  spires  climbing  roses  had 
been  trained  to  intermingle,  betwixt  spreading 
branches  of  cork  trees,  and  pale  thickets  of  ilex, 
was  seen  that  "  shining  river"  which  does  not, 
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perhaps,  ere  it  reach  the  sea,  "  seek  Ella's  bower 
to  give  her  the  wreaths"  flung  into  its  waters 
by  a  poet ;  but  which  certainly  affords  an  ex- 
quisite object  to  the  villas  and  castelets  of 
Cowes. 

To  Lady  Delavile  who  arrived  almost  simul- 
taneously with  her  hostess,  the  scene  was  new. 
The  yatch  squadron,  riding  with  its  snow-white 
sails  on  the  glassy  waves  of  the  Solent,  like  a 
newly-alighted  flight  of  lightsome  sea-birds, 
pluming  themselves  in  the  sun,  created  a  marine 
picture  of  real  and  specific  beauty.  No  other 
land  attaches  a  similar  fringe  to  the  glorious 
robes  of  grim  old  Ocean ;  and  she  was  never 
weary  of  watching  the  changes  of  the  river 
from  molten  silver  to  crysophrase,  emerald, 
sapphire, — as  the  temper  of  the  clouds,  or  caprice 
of  tne  winds,  agitated  its  varied  complexion. 

"  Never  was  a  spot  susceptible  of  such  entire 
changes  of  scenery  and  decorations,  as  the  play- 
bills have  it,"  said  she,  after  surveying  the 
lovely  view  through  her  double-glasses,  as  she 
would  have  admired  a  new  opera.     "  Every  five 
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minutes,  those  restless  yachts  present  a  com- 
pletely new  picture.  Always,  some  graceful 
schooner  putting  up  its  sails,  or  some  daring 
cutter  gliding  back  from  her  cruise,  into  st31 
waters;  or  some  yawl  defying  them  both  in 
old-fashioned  independence  like  a  country 
gentleman  bundling  his  way  into  Boodle's. 
Then  the  boats.  —  TTie  water  seems  alive 
to-day.  And  what  neatness  in  their  trim  crews 
— what  clockwork  regularity  in  the  stroke  of 
their  oars!" — 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  Sir  Richard  is  absent, 
dear  Lady  Delavile,"  said  Margaret,  charmed 
with  her  enthusiasm ;  *'  he  is  as  proud  of  his 
Nautilus,  which  was  built  according  to  his  own 
fancies,  years  before  he  married,  as  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  men." 

"Which  is  the  Nautilus,  my  dear?"  interrupted 
the  lady,  "  Oh  !  the  little  schooner  yonder,  at 
her  moorings.  I  had  not  noticed  her  before.  I 
was  looking  at  the  Xarifa  and  the  Arrow.  Sir 
Richard,  proud  of  his  yacht  ?  You  surprise  me — 
I  had  not  supposed  him  capable  of  being  proud 
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of  anything.  Of  all  my  acquaintance,  I  know 
no  man  who  accepts^  with  such  stoical  com- 
placency the  advantages  showered  upon  him  by 
Providence.  Some  men  seem  to  fancy  them- 
selves heirs  in  tail  to  the  best  blessings  of  this 
world. — Lord  Delavile,  my  dear  !  Have  I  not 
often  called  Sir  Richard  Hargreave,  Sir  Diogenes? 
Do  I  not  sometimes  say  that  if  a  diamond  mine 
turned  up  on  his  estate,  he  would  say  to  his 
bailiff  with  undisturbed  countenance — *  Ascertain 
that  we  have  a  right  to  work  it.  It  probably 
belongs  to  the  Crown.' " 

Lord  Delavile,  thus  appealed  to,  did  not  find 
it  convenient  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  news- 
paper in  his  hand ;  though,  as  it  was  only  the 
supplement  to  the  *  Times,'  his  attention  was 
not  likely  to  be  very  deeply  absorbed.  But  he 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  her  ladyship's  in- 
congruities of  speech,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
caprices  of  mind,  not  to  believe  it  probable 
that,  while  affecting  to  compliment,  she  was 
endeavouring  to  wound:  and  he  was  one  of 
those  who  speak  the  truth — and  nothing  but  the 
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truth — a  merit  rarer  than  it  ought  to  be  among 
the  golden  spurs  of  modem  chivalry. 

Lord  Delavile  belonged  indeed  to  that  high 
caste  of  nobility,  in  which  good  breeding  appears 
innate.  Lord  Mildenhall  was  his  superior  in 
date  by  half  a  century:  in  distinction,  his  m- 
ferior  by  ages.  The  blood  of  both  ran  down 
to  them  from  Magna  Charta.  But  in  one  case 
it  appeared  to  have  flowed  through  a  tile-drain, 
impoverished  by  washy  intermixture,  and  cor- 
rupted by  earthy  particles ;  in  the  other,  through 
noble  canals  and  over  stately  aqueducts;  for 
the  nature  of  the  two  men  was  as  different 
as  clay  from  marble.  Into  whatever  position 
of  life  Lord  Delavile  might  be  thrown,  the 
English  gentleman  was  apparent,  like  the  ra- 
diance of  Bramah  in  an  avatar.  In  his  hunting- 
coat  and  tops,  at  the  covert  side, — in  a  wide- 
awake and  wrap-rascal,  struggling  with  chaw- 
bacons  at  an  agricultural  show, — or  in  his  peer's- 
robes  at  a  coronation  pageant, — ^the  stamp  of 
distinction  was  equally  apparent.  Nor  was 
there   a    speck   of   dirt   upon  Lor(l   Delavilc's 
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nature,  more  than  on  the  spotless  coat  of  an 
ermine. 

By  Lady  Delavfle's  manceuvres  and  strata- 
gems indeed,  be  had  been  more  than  once 
involved  in  social  embarrassments  hateful  to 
a  man  of  high  honour.  But  he  had  borne 
all  with  wonderful  temper;  regarding  her 
mental  defects  with  the  same  indulgence  he 
would  have  shown  the  wife  of  his  bosom  if 
stricken  with  blindness,  deafness,  lameness,  or 
any  other  physical  infirmity.  He  had  taken 
her  for  better,  for  worse;  and  though  she 
proved  considerably  worse  than  there  was  any 
reason  to  predict  when  she  appeared  in  her 
orange  flowers  and  Brussels  lace  at  the  altar 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  he  had  re- 
mwied  a  model  of  forbearance. 

Cognizant  of  her  varying  moods,  as  a  show- 
man of  the  treacherous  antics  of  his  monkey, 
he  saw  that,  on  her  arrival  at  Oak  Hill,  fair 
and  pleasant  as  it  was.  Lady  Delavile  was 
thwarted  and  disappointed.  But  he  did  not 
waste  his  time  in  disentangling  the  perplexed 

VOL.    III.  o 
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skein.  It  might  be  that  some  new  yachtiDg 
dress  had  not  been  sent  home  in  time  fw  the 
expedition.  It  might  be  that  she  had  received 
unfavourable  news  of  two  Irish  elections  that 
were  in  progress.  It  might  be  that  her  appli- 
cation  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  a  consulship  at 
Ning  Po,  for  the  nephew  of  her  groom  of 
the  chambers,  had  not  received  the  instant 
attention  to  which  she  felt  herself  intitled.  It 
might  be  that  intelligence  had  arrived  from 
Italy  of  Altavilla's  approaching  return,  after 
she  had  exhibited  a  painiuUy  exact  daguerreo- 
typic  likeness  of  him,  the  moment  his  back 
was  turned.  But  even  he — Lord  Dclavile — 
though  married  to  her  for  seven-and-twenty 
years,  knew  her  not  well  enough  to  siumise 
that  she  had  been  meditating  the  conversion 
of  Ralph  Hargreave,  the  radk^al ;  and  that  she 
was  inexpressibly  vexed  at  his  absence.  She 
seemed  to  have  imagined,  when  she  accepted 
the  invitation  to  Oak  Hill,  that  the  cotton- 
spinner  was  one  and  indivisible  from  the  ex- 
calico  printer,  as  the  ring  of  Saturn  Irom  its  orb. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  good  want  power,  save  to  shed  barren  tears. 
The  powerful,  goodness  want :  worse  need  for  them. 
The  wise  want  love,  and  those  who  love,  want  wisdom  : 
And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill. 

SHBLLBT's  PROMETHEUS. 


The  visit  of  a  grande  dame  like  Lady  Ddavile 
to  Oak  Hill,  was  of  course  the  means  of  drawing 
to  the  place  from  the  opposite  shore,  certain  supre- 
mities  of  fashion ;  who  had,  for  years,  surveyed 
its  beautiful  groves  from  afer,  as  those  of  Para- 
dise Lost.  It  had  always  been  afflicting  to  them 
that  a  spot  so  delicious  should  have  fallen  to  the 
share  of  such  parias  as  the  elder  Hargreaves. 
£ven  since  Dick  Hargreave  came  into  posses- 
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sion,  though  almost  disposed  to  overlook,  in 
favour  of  his  lovdy  wife  the  defects  of  his  parent 
stock,  they  thought  it  wiser  to  forbear.  "  After 
all,  he  was  a  radical ;  belonging  to  a  class  of 
people  always  breaking  out  in  the  wrong  place ; 
—  dangerous  acquaintances — presuming  neigh- 
bours. Better  allow  Oak  Hill  to  remun  quietly 
in  the  perspective.'* 

But  the  moment  the  Delaviles  of  Delavfle 
Abbey  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  black  flag 
yanished.  Lord  Delavile  had  been,  in  his 
bachelor  days,  one  of  the  earliest  founders  of  the 
R.  Y.  C. — One  of  his  sons  was  still  a  member  of 
the  club. — On  the  morning  following  his  arrival 
therefore  he  crossed  the  water ;  and  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  nautical  dandies  who  frequent 
Cowes  as  they  would  frequent  a  bal  masque. 
Before  the  day  was  over,  half  the  yachts  at  the 
station  had  testified  their  desire  to  have  the 
honour  of  inaugurating  Lady  Delavile  into  the 
beauties  of  the  Needles  and  Freshwater,  for 
which  the  wind  was  favourable.  And  vexed 
enough  she  was  to  find  herself  under  the  neces- 
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sity  of  adhering  to  the  plebeian  deck  of  the 
Nautilus,  when  a  whole  schoonerful  of  rank 
and  ikshion  was  waiting  for  her  to  complete 
its  freight. 

"  Come  with  us  to-morrow,  dear  Lady  Dela- 
vile/'  said  Margaret,  taking  pity  on  her  mani- 
fest disappointment.  **  The  Nautilus  will  be 
at  your  orders  every  day  of  the  week.  To-day, 
I  have  engagements  that  will  occupy  me  till  your 
return ;  and  the  children,  with  their  governess 
and  tutor,  will  be  overjoyed  to  succeed  to  our 
luncheon  and  cruise." 

It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  alacrity  the 
release  was  accepted.  In  a  moment,  the  cloaks 
and  waterproofs  of  Lady  Delavile  were  trans- 
ferred  from  the  boat  of  the  Nautilus  to  that 
of  the  Tiger-Moth ;  and  Lord  Felix  Taut, 
who  stood  waiting  on  the  pier  to  offer  her 
his  arm,  (looking  somewhat  as  Monsieur  Petipa 
would  look  if  arrayed  in  a  P-coat  and 
sou*-wester,)  placed  her  smilingly  on  her 
elastic  cushion,  and  away  flew  the  gig  from 
east     to    west,     as     £ast   as    three    pair     of 
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crack  oars,  or  a  magic  wighing-cap,  could 
carry  it. 

Lady  Hargreave,  who  had  dedined  Lord 
Felix's  earnest  inyitation  to  her  to  join  the  party, 
was  waiting  the  arrival  of  little  William  and 
Mary^  for  whom  she  bad  despatched  a  mes> 
senger  to  Oak  Hill  with  the  glad  tidings  of  a 
holiday  and  a  sail ;  when  a  dirty  boy — a  species 
of  mudlark  such  as  are  always  hanging  about 
the  landing-places  of  Cowes,  both  East  and 
West, — sidled  towards  her.  In  the  interest  of 
her  spotless  dress  of  batiste  ecrUj  she  drew 
back.  Even  when  the  boy  addressed  her  by 
name,  she  kept  at  a  sufficient  distance  while 
bestowing  the  alms  which  his  mutterings  seemed 
to  implore ;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  glare  of  the 
sea  or  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  in  that  unshel- 
tered  spot,  resolved  to  ascend  the  hill,  lei- 
surely, and  meet  the  children  on  the  road. 

Still,  the  ragged  urchin  she  had  relieved, 
pursued  her;  till,  annoyed  by  his  importunity, 
she  turned  suddenly  round  and  asked  what  he 
meant  by  thus.annoying  her.    All  he  wanted  was 
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apparently  attained  in  the  means  of  approach- 
ing her  nearer ;  for,  having  placed  a  letter  in 
her  hand,  he  scudded  off  at  pretty  nearly  the 
pace  accomplished  by  the  boat  of  the  Tiger- 
Moth,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  she  could 
question  him  further. 

All  this  occurred  within  the  range  of  the 
scores  of  glasses  perpetually  on  the  look-out 
from  the  windows  of  Cowes,  and  decks  of  the 
roadstead ;  and  any  idler  on  the  watch  may 
furthermore  have  noted  the  astonished  air  of 
Lady  Hargreave,  as  she  unfolded  the  note  so 
singularly  delivered.  She  was  indeed  inex- 
pressibly  amazed.  For  though  no  signature 
was  affixed,  she  recognized  at  once  a  hand- 
writing which  she  had  not  seen  for  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  which,  in  former  days,  had  never 
been  a  source  of  pleasm^ble  emotions.  It  was 
that  of  her  aunt,  Lady  Milicent ;  of  whom  nothing 
had  transpired  of  late  years,  save  that,  afler 
the  sale  of  Hephanger — the  scanty  neighbour- 
hood of  which  did  not  present  a  suflSciently 
extended  sphere  for  Dr.  Macwheeble's  taste  for 
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society  or  his  talents  for  prosdytism, — the 
happy  couple  had  retired  to  Bath ;  to  revel  in 
their  handsome  fortune  m  an  ample  drde  of 
sycophants. 

All  this  was  very  different  from  the  state  of 
a£Fiairs  intimated  hy  the  few  incoherent,  crooked 
Unes,  which  Lady  Hai^reave  was  now  perusing. 
She  fuund  herself  adjured  by  the  memory  of  her 
kind  grandmother,  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of 
one  who  was  a  prisoner  and  in  exceeding 
great  misery.  She  was  to  come  secretly, 
ilone, —  on  foot, — between  six  and  seven  in  the 
evening,  at  which  time  alone  her  "unhappy 
aunt"  was  accessible. 

The  spot  she  was  required  to  visit  was  a  scat- 
tered village,  situated  on  the  road  from  Cowes  to 
Ryde  ;  through  which  Lady  Hargreavc  fre- 
quently passed,  without  interest,  when  driving 
in  her  pony  phaeton.  She  remembered  that,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  allowance  of  hovels,  ale- 
houses, and  chandler's  shops,  it  contained  a  few 
villas  and  "  cottages  of  gentility,"  such  as  are 
always  to  be  found  within  reach  of  the  sea-side ; 
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and  as  the  lady  of  Dursley  and  Oak  Hill  was 
no  longer  the  light-footed,  light-limbed  Mar- 
garet of  Bardsel  Tower,  who  made  so  little  of 
the  hilly  road  to  Hargreen,  on  the  arm  of  her 
brother  or  Ralph'  Hargreave,  the  prospect 
of  a  walk  of  two  miles,  or  rather  four,  alone, 
in  that  sultry  summer  heat,  was  somewhat 
alarming. 

She  did  not  hesitate  however.     Her  mother's 

sister  had  appealed  to  her  sense  of  duty ;  and 
throughout  the  long  intervening  morning  ere 
she  started  on  her  expedition,  throughout  the 
idle  gossipping  visits  imposed  upon  her  ns  a 
penance  for  possessing  the  prettiest  villa  within 
lounge  of  a  bathing-place,  she  could  scarcely 
tranquillize  her  surmises  concerning  the  strange 
summons  she  had  received.  The  hour  arrived 
at  last ;  and,  a  little  ashamed  of  issuing  alone 
from  her  gate^,  a  thing  foreign  to  her  habits, 
she  started  along  the  dusty  road.  At  that  time 
of  the  day,  as  much  of  the  idle  world  as  was  not 
afloat,  was  usually  assembled  on  the  opposite 
shore;  and  she   noticed,  ere   she   turned  into 
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the  shady  road,  that  the  Esplanade  beneath  the 
Casde  was  crowded. 

As  she  slowly  proceeded,  nervous  and  embar- 
rassed at  the  strangeness  of  her  expedition,  it 
was  but  natural  that  her  feelings  should  recur 
to  those  earlier,  those  eariiest  days,  when  Aunt 
Milicent  was  a  person  so  alarming  to  her  little 
heart — the  standing  referee  of  Nurse  Hatley  in 
all  matters  of  reproof  or  punishment.  That 
the  authority  so  long  dreaded — the  severe 
rigid  woman  who  had  driven  her  with  a  flaming 
sword,  first  out  of  Lady  Bournemouth's  afl^ections, 
and  lastly  out  of  her  fortune, — could  be  herself 
subjected  to  durance  and  persecution,  seemed 
impossible.  That  hard,  wilful,  selfish  woman  to 
be  a  victim ! — That  smooth-tongued  cozening 
traitor  to  prove  a  tyrant ! — How  strange  a 
revolution — yet  what  poetical  justice  in  the 
decree  ! — 

As  she  slowly  wended  her  way  between  well- 
trimmed  hedgerows  overgrown  here  and  there 
with  honeysuckle  and  travellers'  joy.  Lady  Har- 
greave  fell  into  a  train  of  philosophical  reflection 
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unusual  to  her.  She  could  not  help  comparing 
the  dictatorial  woman  of  fashion  she  had  quitted 
that  morning,  who,  while  seeming  to  conform  to 
the  habits  of  her  house,  had  revolutionised  every- 
thing— hours,  customs,  society — making  her 
conscious  every  moment  of  the  day  of  a  tacit 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  herself  and  her  belong- 
ings ; — with  the  queer  quaint  spinster  of  Bardsel, 
so  far  below  Lady  Delavile  in  the  scale  of  social 
distinctions,  so  far  above  her  in  real  refinement 
of  mind; — who,  in  her  own  house,  had  been 
cautious  to  conform  to  the  tastes  and  usages  of 
her  guest. 

Before  the  Dean^s  daughter  had  brought  her 
scale  of  comparison  to  a  close,  she  found  herself 
at  the  spot  pointed  out  by  Lady  Milicent's  mis- 
sive ;  and  an  old  man  wandering  about  with  a 
basket  of  barley-sugar-sticks  and  cotton  stay- 
laces,  in  search  of  human  charity,  readily  in- 
formed her  in  what  part  of  the  village  Laurel 
Cottage  was  to  be  found. 

Laurel  Cottage  indeed ! — ^Never  did  place 
answer  better  to  its  name.     For  all  that  was 
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visible  on  arriving  at  the  wicket,  was  an  over- 
grown green  wall  conoposed  of  die  tree  sacred 
to  heroes,  unpleacbed  and  unpruned,  till  the 
branches  neaily  met  over  what  would  have  been 
called  a  gravd-walk,  had  it  ever  chanced  to  be 
gravelled ;  but  which  consisted  of  hard,  damp 
earth,  rough  with  worm-casts,  and  even  now, 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  varied  here  and  there 
in  the  noisome  shade  by  a  clayey  half-dried 
puddle. 

On  reaching  the  cottage,  a  small  shabby  tene- 
ment which,  approached  in  the  rear,  exhibited 
in  lieu  of  windows  only  a  mean  doorway  partly 
sheltered  by  a  broken  wooden  lattice,  green  with 
damp  and  overhung  by  a  straggling  honey- 
suckle ;  with  a  few  unsightly  specimens  of 
household  linen  hanging  to  dry  on  a  clothes-line 
suspended  between  the  porch  and  an  opposite 
laurel.  Visitors  were  evidently  unexpected,  and 
unprovided  for,  in  that  desolate  approach. 

Lady  Hargreavc  pulled  the  bell-knob,  which  re- 
sisted as  though  the  wire  were  rusted ;  and  as  no 
one  noticed  the  appeal,  it  was  probably  the  case. 
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After  waiting  long  and  impatiently  to  have 
the  door  opened,  she  crept  towards  the  front 
of  the  cottage,  opening  to  a  weedy  lawn ; 
then,  finding  a  glass-door  open,  walked  uncere- 
monioiisly  into  the  house.  All  was  still.  Two 
parlour  doors  presented  themselves  on  either 
side  a  mean  entrance.  Lady  Hargreave  luckily 
chanced  upon  the  right  one;  for,  on  gently 
turning  the  handle,  she  found  herself  in  pre- 
sence of  two  females.  The  one  with  her  back 
towards  her,  square,  burly,  insolent,  like  a  police- 
man in  woman's  clothes,  was  engrossed  by  the 
perusal  of  an  old  fi"agment  of  newspaper.  The 
individual  opposite,  fronting  the  entrance,  seated 
listless  and  unoccupied  in  a  chair  apparently  the 
very  reverse  of  easy, — a  strange  gaunt-looking 
woman,  in  a  discoloured  dressing-gown,  whose 
head  was  divested  of  all  covering,  save  a 
stubbly  crop  of  short  grey  hair,  and  whose  care- 
worn haggard  face  exhibited  the  vacant  stare 
peculiar  to  persons  of  infirm  intellect, — appeared 
to  be-— (but  it  was  scarcely  possible !) — appeared 
to  be  the  disjointed  remnant  of  what  was  once 
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the  prim,  well-dressed,  fiir-spoken.  Lady  Milioeot 
Bourne. 

'*  My  dear  aunt !"  exclaimed  Lady  Hargreave, 
hurrying  towards  her,  in  reply  to  the  gesture  of 
thankfiilness  witli  which  her  entrance  was  noted. 
But  in  a  moment,  the  attendant  dragon  was  cm 
her  feet,  and  on  the  alert. 

"  This  invalid  lady,  Ma*am,  is  a  patient  under 
my  charge,  and  strictly  forbidden  the  excitement 
of  visits  and  strangers/'  said  she,  drawing  her- 
self up  to  the  full  altitude  of  her  six  feet,  and 
interposing  an  alarming  barrier  between  her  un- 
fortunate charge  and  the  intruder. 

*'As  the  nearest  relative  of  Lady  Milicent 
Macwheeble,"  replied  Lady  Hargreave,  mildly, 
*'  1  am  intitled  to  an  interview.  You  can  remain 
present,  if  you  think  proper.  I  should  tiowever 
recommend  you  to  retire." 

Astonished  to  find  her  authority  so  coolly  set 
at  nought,  the  keeper,  conscious  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  eject  forcibly  from  the  house  a 
lady  so  richly  attired,  and  exhibiting  such  un- 
mistakeable  symptoms  of  authority,  bustled  off 
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into  the  kitchen  to  revenge  herself  by  repri- 
manding the  careless  servant  maid  who  shared 
her  duties  at  Laurel  Cottage,  for  disobedience  to 
orders  in  allowing  a  visitor  to  enter  the  house ; 
leaving  Margaret  during  her  absence  to  express 
with  many  tears  to  her  unfortunate  relative,  her 
deep  affliction  at  finding  her  in  a  plight  so  dis- 
tressing. 

"  Well,  may  you  say  so,  Margaret,"  replied 
the  unfortunate  woman,  whom  at  threescore, 
much  care  and  much  sickness  had  converted 
into  an  aged  hag.  '*  I  used  you  ill,  child.  I  used 
you  harshly  and  unjustly.  But  you  are  avenged. 
That  man,  that  wretch,  that  assassin,  has  revenged 
you.  He  has  been  the  ruin  of  me,  Margaret. 
He  has  stripped  me  of  all  I  possessed — honour, 
fortune,  reason,  health. — Not  that  I  am  mad, 
Margaret ;  not  that  I  ever  was  mad — do  not 
believe  that,  child.  Better,  perhaps,  that  my  mind 
were  really  infirm ;  for  then,  I  should  be  less 
conscious  of  the  shame  I  have  been  brought  to. 
But  mad  people  don't  reason,  Margaret  Mor- 
daunt.     Mad  people  don't  plan  means  for  their 
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own  deliverance.  That  boy,  Margaret,  whom 
they  allow  to  come  here  gathering  chickweed 
and  groundsel  for  sale  in  these  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds  of  theirs, — I  managed  to  find  out  from 
him  where  you  lived.  I  knew  it  was  not  far 
firom  Cowes :  and  so  I  have  got  you  here,  niece, 
to  my  rescue, — ^I  have  got  you  here  to  defend  me 
against  my  enemies. — Ha !  ha !  ha ! — He  and 
his  step-daughter  (as  he  calls  her)  go  at  this 
hour,  every  evening,  to  meeting — evening  prayer 
they  call  it. — And  when  they  return  to-day, 
ha !  ha !  ha !  ha ! — the  old  bird  will  be  flown, 
flown,  flown !" — 

The  increasing  wildness  of  Lady  Milicent's 
manner  added  terror  to  the  heartfelt  compassion 
with  which  Lady  Hargreave  was  contemplating 
the  wreck  before  her.  She  besought  the  old 
lady  to  be  calm.  But  by  cross-questioning  her 
concerning  the  origin  of  her  present  wretched 

establishment,  she  added  fiiel  to  the  flames. 

«* 

"  Why  am  I  here  ?  Why  am  I  placed  in 
the  power  of  that  dragoon  of  a  woman  ?  I  will 
tell  you,  Margaret.     But  I  must  be  brief,  child ; 
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for  the  Philistines  will  soon  be  upon  us.  After 
we  left  Hephanger,  woe  worth  thie  day,  for  it  was 
wicked  of  me,  it  was  base,  sordid,  ungrateful,  to 
allow  that  old  family  place  to  be  sold  to  the 
heathen ;  we  went  to  settle  in  Bath,  where  that 
man  loved  to  live,  surrounded  by  people  who 
made  him  their  prophet  and  Pope,  as  I  did 
once,  Margaret  Mordaunt,  before  I  learned  that 
my  idol  was  a  block  of  wood  fashioned  by  my 
own  folly, — Once  established  there,  he  brought 
legions  of  his  canting  followers,  to  prey  upon 
my  substance.  But  that  was  not  the  worst. 
There  was  a  woman — a  low-born  Scotchwoman 
—whom  he  called  his  step-daughter,  the  widow 
of  a  son  of  his  first  wife ;  (there  was  no  talk  of 
a  first  marriage,  Margaret,  when  he  made  a 
dupe  of  me  in  Eaton  Place;)  and  this  Mrs. 
Harrington  he  brought  home  to  live  with  us. 
Yes,  child,  he,  the  son  of  a  Greenock  dry- 
salter,  brought  home  one  of  his  low  relations  to 
sit  at  the*  board  of  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Bournemouth." 

"  Gently,  gently,  dear  aunt,"  whispered  Mar- 

VOL.    IIL  H 
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garet,  dreading  the  tempest  foreshown  by  her 
gradually-rising  voice. 

*'  How  would  you  have  me  gentle,  Margaret ! 
They  used  to  sit  at  my  table — eating  my  bread — 
and  sneering  at  and  jeering  me, — ^those  two ! — 
She  was  young,  handsome,  insolent,  the  so- 
called  step-daughter ;  and,  between  them,  they 
harrassed  and  goaded  me  into  violence,  and 
then  called  me  a  mad  woman! — Me,  a  mad 
woman  ! — Dr.  Macwhceble,  the  hypocrite,  pre- 
tended to  hope,  forsooth,  that,  in  answer  to  his 
prayers,  it  would  please  the  Almighty  to  rid 
me  of  the  devil  by  which  I  was  possessed. 
The  woman  only  laughed, — laughed, — ^laughed, 
like  a  fiend,  as  she  was.  She  was  the  devil, 
Margaret,  who  possessed  me;  and  that  they 
knew,  though  they  went  through  the  farce  of 
calling  in  doctors  and  nurses ;  ay,  and  keepers. 
Miss  Mordaunt,  with  handcuffs  and  strait 
waistcoats, — to  me, — who  might  have  been  that 
woman's  mother,  and  compelled  her  to  duty  and 
submission !" 

Even  with  the  spectacle  before  her  of  Liady 
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Milicent's  terrible  htimiliation,  Margaret  coidd 
not  but  call  to  mind  how  peculiarly  qualified 
she  was  for  the  exercise  of  despotic  power. 

"  But  all  this  is  not  what  I  would  tell  you," 
continued  the  invalid,  in  whose  eyes  there 
glistened,  at  intervals,  a  frantic  glare  which  too 
sadly  justified  the  precautions  of  her  husband. 
"  I  want  you  to  get  me  out  of  their  hands. 
You  and  your  brother  are  my  next  of  kin, 
Margaret.  The  Mordaunts  are  my  legal  heirs 
and  guardians.  William  must  instantly  apply 
for  a  habeas  corpus,  to  bring  me  before  Chan- 
cery ;  and  then  and  there  will  I  testify  against 
the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  who  has  brought 
an  Earl's  daughter  to  this  horrible  pass.  Your 
husband  is  in  Parliament,  Lady  Hargreave. 
Let  him  speak  for  me — let  him  act  for  me; 
and,  as  I  live  and  breathe,  he  shall  inherit  all  I 
possess." 

**  Sir  Richard  will  need  no  bribe,  my  dear 
aunt,  to  induce  him  to  exert  himself  in  behalf 
of  the  injured." 

"Everybody  needs   bribes,   child.     Behold, 

H  2 
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the  flocks  are  shepherdless,  and  what  man 
helpeth  his  neighbour  ?  These  people  dared  not 
keep  me  in  Bath,  Lady  Hargreave;  because 
there,  the  walls  have  not  only  ears,  but  eyes  and 
tongues.  They  brought*  me  here,  because  a 
mild  climate  suited  me :  suited  them^  I  believe ; 
it  clearly  don't  suit  me  T — continued  the  old 
lady,  stretching  out  her  wasted  wrists,  which  were 
bony  as  those  of  a  skeleton. 

"  And  have  you  been  here  long,  Aunt 
Milicent  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  1 — ^There  was  snow  on  the 
groimd  when  we  left  home.  It  was  Christmas, 
I  believe.  I  don't  know  much  about  times  and 
seasons.  But  I  am  certain  that  we  have  been 
here  ever  since,  watching  the  weeds  grow.  And 
if  the  hours  are  long  to  me,  'tis  some  comfort 
that  they  are  longer  to  them.  For  they  thought 
when  they  heard  me  cough  in  snow  time,  that 
my  hour  was  come,  and  that  they  were  free. 
And  here  I  am,  Margaret,  and  there  you  are. 
I  long,  long,  long,  remembered  a  bitter  letter 
which  your  brother  WiHiam  wrote  me,  after  his 
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father's  death,  from  Sir  Thomas  Hargreave's, 
at  Cowes;  and  so  it  naturally  came  to  my 
mind  again,  when  we  landed  there.  I  thought 
of  it  afterwards — I  thought  of  it  always. — At 
last,  I  was  able  to  get  that  boy  to  make  enquiries 
for  me,  and  answer  me,  and  convey  to  you  that 
blessed  letter.  —  Margaret  —  Margaret ! —  save 
me,  or  I  perish  !" 

Long  before  Lady  Milicent  concluded  her 
appeal,  the  woman  in  charge  of  her  had  returned 
into  the  room;  and  stood  opposite  with  her 
arms  akembo  and  a  satisfied  air,  as  if  enjoying 
the  scene. 

"You  see  now,  Mem,  I  hope,"  said  she, 
addressing  Lady  Hargreave,  at  the  dose  of 
Lady  Milicent's  harangue,  "  who  was  wrong, 
and  who  was  right.  Not  fit  to  be  left  to 
herself  for  ten  minutes  of  the  day !  All  the 
effect  of  an  unfortunate  brain-fever.  How- 
ever, this  present  attack  has  been  brought 
on  solely  by  seeing  of  a  stranger ;  and  you'll 
answer  for  it,  I  make  bold  to  hope,  to  the 
good   doctor,   and    his    step-daughter,    whom 
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I  am  expecting  home  to  tea,  minute  after 
minute." 

**  Don't  stay,  child.  I  won't  have  you  stay, 
to  be  insulted  and  talked  down  by  the  false 
Gamaliel,  as  you  were  -at  Hephanger. — ^Tlie 
idiotic  chit  he  used  to  ask  you. — ^Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
ha! — ^The  idiotic  chit  will  now  be  the  means 
of  bringing  him  to  judgment — to  judgment — 
to  judge — " 

" Mind,  my  lady.  I  only  tell  you  to  mind** 
interrupted  the  keeper.  "  If  your  ladyship  con- 
tinues talking  in  this  rampageous  manner,  we 
must  find  means  to  stop  you." 

"Ay,  you'll  beat  me:  as  she's  often  done 
before,  Margaret.  So  get  away  with  you, 
my  dear,  that  I  may  be  spared,"  cried  the 
old  lady ;  her  short  grey  hair  seeming  to  bristle 
on  her  head  with  indignation,  like  that  of  an 
angry  terrier.  "  But  I'm  happy  now,  Margaret 
Mordaunt.  I  shall  sleep  in  my  bed,  now.  My 
kith  and  kin  are  warned.  I  shall  not  be  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  So  go,  my  child,  and 
God  speed  you;  and  bring  you  back   to  me 
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again,  with  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  arm 
to  back  you,  and  complete  my  deliverance  I" 

There  was  so  much  more  sense  in  the 
exhortation  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  person  in  a  state  thus  bewildered,  that 
Lady  Hargreave  judged  it  best  to  comply. 
She  really  dreaded  an  interview  with  the  ob- 
noxious Dr.  Macwheeble;  and,  judging  from 
the  woman  placed  in  authority  over  her  un- 
fortunate relative,  formed  no  very  high  opinion 
of  the  step-daughter. 

"You  may  rely  upon  my  taking  instant 
steps  for  your  legal  protection,  my  dear  aunt," 
said  she,  saluting  the  old  lady's  skinny 
hand.  "Depend  upon  every  exertion  in  my 
power !" 

"  You  are  very  like  your  mother,  Margaret 
Mordaunt  1" — was  Lady  Milicent's  incoherent 
reply.  "Just  so  used  poor  Mary  to  speak 
and  look!  She  was  a  kindly  creatxu'e.  If  I 
ever  wronged  her — if  I  ever  persecuted  yow, 
God  hath  dealt  hard  measure  to  me  in  return. 
I  have  suffered,  Margaret — how  I  have  suffered. 
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Pray  Heaven  I  may  also  have  atoned. — Fray 
— pray  Heaven  I  may  have  atoned.'* — 

Strange  moisture  glistened  in  Lady  Milicent's 
hard  grey  eyes,  as  she  gazed  for  a  moment,  stSl 
holding  her  hand,  into  the  face  of  Lady  Har- 
greave. 

Margaret  fancied  with  horror,  when  she  had 
taken  leave  and  quitted  the  room,  and  reached 
the  garden,  that  she  heard  a  heavy  blow,  a 
piteous  cry  I — 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Le  monde  ne  pardonne  point  an  bonheur  qu'il  ne 
Banctionne  pas.  II  en  mine  sourdement  le  fragile  Edifice  ; 
et  quand  T^ifice  a  croul^,  il  en  s&lit  les  debris*  et 
remue  incessamment  les  mines,  pour  que  la  fleor  da 
souvenir  ne  puisse  y  croitre  et  s'y  ^panouir. 

BALZAC. 


It  need  scarcely  be  recorded  that  the  home- 
ward walk  of  Lady  Hargreave  was  sad  and 
harassing.  Her  gentle  mind  was  overawed 
by  the  spectacle  she  had  witnessed,  by  the 
wild  speeches — the  wandering  eyes — the  up- 
starting hair  of  the  unfortunate  maniac.  The 
sufferings  of  the  aged  are  always  a  sorry  sight ; 
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and  it  was  no  consolation  to  know  that  her 
own  and  her  mother's  wrongs  had  been  visited 
with  such  terrible  retribution. 

Moreoveri  though  there  could  be  no  pretext 

« 

for  immuring  a  woman  of  Lady  Milicent's 
fortune  in  a  retreat  so  litde  suitable  to  her 
position  in  life,  Margaret  was  forced  to  accept 
her  complaints  with  a  certain  reservation. 
Lady  Milicent's  accusationsi  in  the  present 
instance,  perhaps  as  far  exceeded  the  truth 
as  when,  in  presence  of  Lady  Bournemouth's 
whole  establishment,  she  accused  her  niece  of 
having  murdered  her  grandmother.  This 
recollection  came  happily  to  the  support  of  Dr. 
Macwheeble. 

On  attaining  the  summit  of  the  hill,  de- 
scending from  Osborne  to  East  Cowes,  Lady 
Hargreave  discerned  in  the  distance  the  grace- 
ful outline  of  the  Nautilus  with  her  sails 
set,  sweeping  towards  the  landing-pier  of 
Oak  Hill.  And  never  had  she  felt  more 
thankful  to  Heaven  for  having  bestowed  upon 
her  babes  to  honour  her  and  render  her  old 
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age  happy,  than  ^hen  reflecting  that  the  light- 
some vessel  before  her,  which 

Clias'd  the  whistling  brine  and  swirl'd  into  the 
bay, 

contained  her  healthy,  happy,  prosperous  chil- 
dren, about  to  rush  home  with  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments for  their  unexpected  holiday. 

Margaret  resolved  to  hasten  on,  and  order 
their  supper  prepared  for  their  arrival.  It 
was  half-past  seven.  The  Oak  Hill  dinner- 
hour  was  eight.  Her  guests  would  probably 
soon  make  their  appearance. 

Soon  ?  Alas !  as  she  reached  the  garden 
entrance  opening  to  the  western  lawn,  seated 
under  a  deep  verandah  covered  with  climbing 
plants  in  full  flower.  Lord  and  Lady  Delavile 
already  awaited  her  return — Lord  and  Lady 
Delavile,  and  a  third  person. 

"  We  have  brought  you  a  recruit,  dear  Lady 
Hargreave,"  cried  the  Viscountess  from  a  dis- 
tance, in  her  shrillest  tones.     *'  A  reluctant  re- 
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emit,  moreover,  to  his  everiasting  shame  be  it 
spoken !" — 

"  Fanshawe  would  not  hear  of  intruding  upon 
you  for  dinner,  my  dear  Lady  Hargreave,''  added 
Lord  Delavile,  advancing  to  meet  her;  while 
Herbert  Fanshawe  stood  with  his  hat  uplifted, 
as  if  waiting  her  authorisation  to  make  himself 
at  home.  At  her  first  glimpse  of  the  group, 
however,  he  had  appeared  more  like  the  master 
of  the  house  than  an  invited  guest. 

"  Was  Mr.  Fanshawe  made  prisoner  by  the 
Tiger  Moth,  or  was  it  a  voluntary  surrender  ?" 
inquired  Margaret,  with  a  constrained  smile, 
after  giving  her  hand  to  her  visitor,  who  was 
instantly  at  his  ease. 

"  We  found  him  on  board  Lord  Felix's  cutter ; 
where,  by  the  way,  dear  Lady  Hargreave,  you 
were  fully  expected." 

"  As  I  can  testify,"  added  Fanshawe.  "  I  was 
tempted  to  embark  this  morning,  before  my 
eyes  were  half  open,  by  an  assurance  that  Lady 
Delavile  and  Lady  Hargreave  were  to  form 
part  of  the  crew." 
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"  And  so  after  a  most  delightful  sail,  we 
brought  him  off  forcibly  in  the  boat/'  added  Lord 
Delavile.  "  All  the  others  were  engaged  to 
dinner  at  the  Castle ;  and  we  persuaded  Fan- 
shawe  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  Cowes,  if  he  was  known  to  have  dined 
alone  at  Aris's." 

"  It  would  at  least,  have  been  using  us  very 
shabbily,  afler  Mr.  Fanshawe  had  been  informed 
how  much  oiu*  party  was  in  need  of  extension," 
said  Lady  Hargreave.  '*  Sir  Richard  is  detained 
at  Dursley.  I  trust  Mr.  Fanshawe,  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  stay  and  assist  me  in 
entertaining  Lord  Delavile  ?" 

Of  course  he  would  stay.  It  was  exactly 
what  he  had  always  intended.  It  was  exactly 
what  Lady  Delavile,  so  prone  to  form  other 
people's  engagements  for  them,  had  originally 
projected.  Her  ladyship  immediately  settled  it 
for  Lady  Hargreave,  not  vrith  Lady  Hargreave, 
that  while  they  were  dressing  for  dinner, 
the  boat  of  the  Nautilus  should  be  de- 
spatched back  across  the  water,  to  bring  back 
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Mr.  Fanshawe's  luggage  from  the  .Globe.  And 
lo  1  the  new-comer  slipped  as  quietly  into  the 
neat  little  bachelor  bedroom  with  hangings  of 
straw-coloured  chintz,  as  though  he  had  slept 
there  the  previous  night. 

Had  he  indeed  slept  there  the  preceding  night, 
it  would  have  been  sorely  against  the  wish  of 
Margaret ;  who  wanted,  just  then,  no  addition  to 
her  family  circle.  But  during  the  process  of 
changing  her  yachting  dress  for  the  high  muslin 
gown  which  constituted  her  summer-evening 
costume,  it  occurred  to  her,  that  Fanshawe's 
arrival  might  prove  a  blessing.  Lady  Milicent's 
position  was  urgent.  Her  visit  to  Laurel  Cot- 
tage would  give  the  alarm ;  and  the  patient 
might  be  removed  to  secret  confinement  hard 
to  discover,  before  she  was  able  to  obtain 
assistance  or  even  counsel  from  Sir  Richard. 
Against  consulting  Lord  Delavile,  she  had  fully 
resolved ;  as  in  that  case,  not  the  smallest  cabin- 
boy  of  the  R.Y.S.  but  would  have  heard,  before 
the  expiration  of  foiu'-and-twenty  hours  (thanks 
to  the  ramifications  of  the  United  Gossip  Asso- 
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ciation  of  which  Lady  Delavile  was  a  vice-presi- 
dent) that  "  poor  dear  Lady  Hargreave  possessed 
a  host  of  mad  relations;  one  of  whom  was 
chained  up  by  the  family  in  a  miserable  asylum 
somewhere  in  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

Herbert  Fanshawe,  with  his  unimpassioned 
self-possession,  would  be  the  very  man  to  confer 
with  Dr.  Macwheeble,  if  conference  proved  in- 
dispensable to  the  relief  of  the  invalid.  Herbert 
Fanshawe,  with  his  diplomatic  caution,  would  be 
the  very  man  to  preserve  the  strictest  secrecy  on 
the  subject,  when  they  should  have  succeeded  in 
their  purpose. 

Great  therefore  was  his  surprise,  on  finding  a 
billet  placed  In  his  hands  as  soon  as  his  eyes 
had  opened  the  following  morning  on  the  straw- 
coloured  hangings,  and  the  glorious  brightness 
of  the  sea,  extended  like  a  mirror  beyond — 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Dean's  daughter ! — He 
fancied,  for  a  moment,  that  he  must  be  still 
dreaming  !  That  Margaret,  by  whom  he  was 
uniformly  treated  with  such  reserve  —  such 
polished   coldness — should   write   of  her   own 
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accord  to  propose  a  secret  meeting,  was  almost 
a  blow  to  him. 

Propose  one  however  she  did.  She  actually 
begged  him  to  detatch  himself  from  the  Oak 
Hill  party,  immediately  after  break&st,  and 
hasten  to  the  pine  tree-bench  on  the  shore ; 
where  Lady  Hargreave  promised  to  be  in  waitmg. 
There  was  no  disguise — no  subterfuge — no  cau- 
tion. The  letter  was  written  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, signed  with  her  own  name,  and  sealed 
with  her  usual  seal.  And  yet,  she  dared  to  bid 
him  beware  of  being  seen  by  the  Delaviles  on 
his  way  to  their  place  of  rendezvous ! — 

'*  Englishwomen  are  the  most  inscrutable 
beings!"  mused  he,  as  he  leisurely  tied  his 
cravat,  and  studied  his  physiognomy  in  the 
glass.  "  Such  inordinate  value  on  character ;  in 
conduct  such  reckless  waste ! — Not  even  a  patent 
envelope ! — ^That  hoddy-hoddy  soubrette  of  hers, 
Mrs.  Harston,  probably  read  every  syllable  of  the 
billet,  before  she  delivered  it  to  my  man." 

It  was  an  agitated  brcakfiast.  Though 
Lady  Delavile  recounted,  according  to  her  wont, 
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the  contents  of  her  private  and  confidential 
foreign  correspondence,  which  far  exceeded  in 
interest,  if  not  volume,  that  of  Downing  Street, 
confidential,  but  not  private;  though  Lord 
Delavile  endeavoured  to  amuse  his  hostess  by  an 
accoimt  of  their  cruise  in  the  Tiger-Moth,  and 
the  epicuro-nautical  life  of  Yice-Commodore 
Lord  Felix  Taut, — Margaret  could  scarcely  aflfect 
an  interest  in  the  conversation.  He  could 
have  worshipped  her  for  what  he  considered  the 
naivete  of  sending  him  a  curious  admixture 
of  coffee  and  dietetic  cocoa,  compounded  in  a 
fit  of  absence  of  mind,  in  place  of  the  tea  he 
asked  for. 

After  breakfast,  cunning  woman,  she  sent  for 
the  children,  to  engage  Lady  Delavile's  atten- 
tion ;  Lord  Delavile  having  already  disappeared 
on  his  daily  pilgrimage  across  the  water  to  the 
Club.  And  the  moment  little  Mary  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Viscountess,  her  mother  slipped 
out  of  the  room ;  and  had  reached  the  pine^ 
trees  before  Herbert  Fanshawe,  with  his  cigar 
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in  his  mouth,  made  his  leisurdy  appearance  at 
the  spot. 

**  Ever  avoid  an  air  of  haste/'  said  he,  as  if 
reciting  one  of  Bacon's  apothegms,  **  when  you 
wish  to  avoid  exciting  attention." 

Time  pressed.  Without  noticing  his  imper- 
tinence, she  conunenced  her  explanation :  which 
was  far  more  rapid  and  more  dear  than  her  dis- 
appointed auditor  could  have  desired.  In  a  few 
minutes,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole 
story.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  was  aware  of 
being  sought  as  a  privy  councillor ;  different 
— oh!  how  different  from  his  selfish  anticipa- 
tions ! 

"  As  the  friend  of  my  brother  Mildenhall," 
said  Lady  Hargreave,  "  you  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
afford  me  such  aid  as  he  would  give  me,  were 
he  on  the  spot.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  his 
part  in  the  play  would  never  be  of  a  dangerous  or 
compromising  nature.  But  I  am  most  anxious 
to  do  my  duty  by  my  mother's  sister,  without,  if 
possible,  attracting  publicity  to  her  affliction." 

Undoubtedly  —  unquestionably. — He    would 
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do  anything  and  everything  Lady  Hargreave 
might  suggest.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if 
they  repaired  together  to  the  house ;  demanded 
an  interview  with  this  Dr.  Macwheeble ;  and 
threatened  him  with  legal  investigation,  unless 
his  wife  was  instantly  furnished  with  those  com- 
forts and  decencies  of  life  which  her  fortune 
intitled  her  to  enjoy. 

"  Suppose,  then,"  replied  Margiaret,  "  that  we 
persuade  the  Delaviles  to  join  the  sailing  party 
to  St.  Clare,  which  you  were  talking  about 
yesterday  evening.  You  will  not  perhaps  mind 
renouncing  it,  to  render  so  great  a  service  to  my 
family,  as  well  as  to  a  woman  so  unfortunate.  In 
that  case,  we  might  drive  as  if  towards  Ryde  ; 
and  stop  the  carriage  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  to  avoid  attracting  notice." 

Such  a  proposition  was  not  likely  to  be  re- 
jected by  Herbert  Fanshawe.  He  would  rather, 
however,  she  had  shown  a  little  less  sang-froid 
in  proposing  to  him  half  a  morning's  tete-a-t^te. 
But  it  was  clear  that  her  mind  was  absorbed 
in  the  critical  position  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 

I  2 
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Milicent ;  for,  as  if  she  feared  to  have  failed  in 
sufficiently  interesting  his  feelings  in  behalf  of 
her  unhappy  relative,  she  began  to  retrace  in 
more  circumstantial  detail,  the  picture  of  her 
wretched  retreat. 

She  spoke  with  emotion,  for  she  spoke  out  of 
the  abundance  of  her  heaut ;  and  before  she  had 
ended  her  story,  tears  were  streaming  down  her 
cheeks.  Fanshawe,  who  was  seated  beside  her, 
naturally  drew  closer  to  whisper  words  of  encou- 
ragement and  kindness ;  as  specious  as  though 
he  had  borrowed  them  of  his  saccharine  friend 
Altavilla,  so  much  in  the  habit  of  whispering, 
according  to  Moore's  simile, — 

As  if  bottled  velvet  slipp'd  over  his  lips. 

In  a  moment,  however,  he  interrupted 
himself.  His  quick  eye  discerned,  hastily 
retreating  among  the  arbutus  bushes,  a  couple 
of  jacketed  and  straw-hat-ed  dandies,  who 
had  ascended  the  bank  from  the  shore; 
and  who,  on  finding  the  bench  occupied 
by,  instead  of  the  assembled  Oak  Hill  party  to 
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whom  their  message  from  the  Castle  was 
addressed,  only  what  they  conceived  to  be  a 
remarkably  happy  pair,  were  hurrying  away, 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  their  intrusion. 

But  Fanshawe  understood  the  danger  of 
such  a  misunderstanding.  Awkward  as  was 
the  position,  it  must  be  met,  face  to 
face. 

"  We  came  with  a  message  to  Lady  Dela- 
vile,"  said  Captain  Rhys,  on  finding  himself 
hailed,  and  required  to  show  his  letters  of 
marque.  ''  Lord  DelavUe  told  us  we  should  find 
her  hereabouts ;  and  from  below,  we  mistook 
Lady  Hargreave's  dress  for  hers." 

"  Naturally  enough ;  for  they  are  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible,"  interposed  Margaret,  rallying 
her  spirits.  "  I  have  just  left  her.  Lady  Dela- 
vile  is  afi-aid,  I  believe,  to  dazzle  her  eyes  by 
noonday  sunshine.  Let  us  all  return  together 
and  find  her  under  the  verandah." 

In  returning,  as  proposed,  it  was  only 
natural  for  Captain  Rhys  and  his  friend  as  they 
followed  Lady  Hargreave  up  the  ascent  to  the 
house,  to  exchange  shrugs  and  glances,  as  much 
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as  to  say — *'  old  fellow  1  we  have  put  our  foot 
into  it." 

Poor  Margaret  was  however  much  too  full  of 
her  family  troubles  to  take  heed  of  them.  As 
soon  as  she  had  conducted  them  to  Lady  Dela- 
vile,  and  expressed  her  wish  to  be  exempted 
from  the  morning's  engagements,  on  pretence  of 
an  urgent  visit  to  be  paid,  she  returned  to  her 
own  room,  to  address  a  letter  to  Lord  Mildenhall 
on  the  subject  of  Lady  Miliccnt's  sufferings. 
She  had  not  much  hope  that  he  would  lift  up  so 
much  as  a  finger  in  her  behalf.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  expect  the  duties  of  life  to  be  fulfilled 
by  other  people  for  their  benefit,  without  the 
smallest  reciprocity  of  exertion.  But  in  William's 
absence  from  England/ to  whom  else  could  she 
apply  ? — It  was  too  painfiil  to  have  to  say  to 
her  husband — **  My  nearest  female  relative  is 
insane.  Help  me  to  save  her  from  the  scourge 
and  strait  waistcoat ;  and  to  pray  that  our  chil- 
dren may  not  be  similarly  afflicted."  To  Fan- 
shawe,  devoid  of  personal  interest  in  the  question, 
but  so  considerate  and  so  judicious,  it  was  far 
easier  tobe  indebted. 
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To  Lady  Delavile  meanwhile,  though  accus- 
tomed to  the  independence  of  the  great  ladies, 
her  commensales,  the  coolness  of  Margaret  was 
astounding.  She,  Lady  Delavile,  had  brought 
Herbert  Fanshawe  home  with  her  to  Oak  Hill,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  by  his  ready  wit  and 
extensive  information,  the  ennui  of  being  alone 
with  Lord  Delavile  and  Lady  Hargreave ;  and 
here  was  this  model  wife, — whose  domestic 
virtues  she  had  heard  cited  by  Ralph  Hargreave 
as  though  she  were  a  Lady  Rachel  Russell  or  a 
Margaret  Roper, — making  assignations  with  the 
most  fashionable  of  modern  rou^s,  as  unblush- 
ingly  as  though  she  were  reciting  a  canticle.  Of 
all  audacities,  Lady  Delavile  thought  this  the  most 
audacious.  Had  she  been  on  speaking  terms 
with  Lord  Delavile  on  any  other  topics  than 
those  of  public  interest,  she  certainly  would 
have  intrusted  to  him  her  conviction  that  their 
beautiful  hostess,  if  not  already  numbered  with 
the  fallen  angels,  was  progressing  rapidly  towards 
the  abdication  of  her  wings. 

And  if  such  the  opinion  of  a  woman  predis- 
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posed  to  like  and  admire  her,  what  was  likely  to 
be  the  award  of  the  ninety  and  nine  triflers, 
envious  of  the  prosperity  of  one  who  was  neithor 
of  their  dique,  nor  over-awed  by  its  self- 
constituted  ascendancy. 

Margaret  had  been  seen  (by  that  ubiquitous 
spy  called  **  Somebody/'  who,  like  Satan  in  the 
time  of  Job,  is  perpetually  '  wandering  up  and 
down  on  the  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down 
in  it/)  to  receive  a  billet  from  a  disreputable- 
looking  boy.  She  had  next  been  watched,  by 
the  same  mysterious  agent,  leaving  her  home 
almost  clandestinely — quite  unattended — to  take 
what  she  was  never  known  to  do  at  Oak  Hill — 
a  solitary  walk.  That  same  evening  (the  same 
evening,  mind  you,  quoth  Somebody),who  should 
suddenly  appear  at  Cowes,  (aha !)  but  Herbert 
Fanshawe, — so  much  talked  about  for  the  Dean's 
daughter  before  Dick  Hargreave  came  forward 
to  offer  her  his  hand ;  and  according  to  the 
account  of  Hartwell  of  the  Blues,  her  faithful 
shepherd  in  the  family  pinfold  at  MildenhalL 
Last  of  all,  Somebody  had  heard  it  whispered  at 
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the  Club  by  Captain  Rhys,  and  this  was  a  more 
exquisite  song  than  the  other,  that  Lady  Har- 
greave  and  Fanshawe  had  been  found  together  in 
a  secluded  spot  of  the  grounds  at  Oak  Hill,  under 
circumstances  that  left  no  doubt  of  the  good 
understanding  between  them.  At  this,  Some- 
body of  course  expressed  himself  inexpressibly 
shocked;  and  Everybody,  like  echo,  was  inex- 
pressibly shocked  in  its  turn. 

Lady  Delavile,  before  all  things  a  woman  of 
the  world,  took  care  when  they  met  at  the 
dinner-table  that  evening,  to  enlarge  volubly  on 
the  beauties  of  St.  Clare,  and  the  pleasantness 
of  their  morning's  sail;  careful  not  to  let  it 
appear  that  she  was  either  annoyed,  or  sur- 
prised. At  present,  she  did  not  see  her  way 
dearly  through  Margaret's  conduct  or  intentions. 
Why,  therefore,  create  a  coolness  between  them, 
on  mere  supposition ;  when  Oak  Hill  afforded 
so  far  more  luxurious  a  means  of  enjoying  the 
pastime  of  yachting,  than  by  paying  five-and- 
twenty  guineas  a  week  for  an  ill-fiimished  villa  ? 
Fanshawe,  too,  was  a  person  to  be  conciliated 
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Independent  of  his  inherent  qualiGcadons,  he  was 
cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Merioneth,  who,  findbg 
that  his  young  kinsman  had  achieved  in- 
dependence, had  lately  taken  it  into  his  head 
to  oppress  him  with  patronage.  Her  ladyship 
continued,  therefore,  to  look  on  and  see  nothing ; 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  objects  in  a^al  perspectivei 
and  talking  incessantly  of  past  and  future,  as 
though  the  present  had  no  existence. 

One  evening,  a  pleasant  twilight  after  a  series 
of  summer  showers,  when  the  glow-worms  were 
beginning  to  gleam  out  upon  the  moss  and  the 
moon  upon  the  rippling  waters  of  the  Solent, 
Lady  Delavile  (the  little  family  party  being 
increased  by  a  few  friends  whom  she  had 
ceolly  invited  to  meet  herself  at  Oak  Hill, 
small  change,  she  considered  them,  for  the 
five-guinea-piece  Ralph  Hargreave,  of  which 
she  had  been  defrauded),  was  endeavouring  to 
rouse  up  the  indolent  and  dispirited  Margaret, 
to  form  arrangements  for  their  party  to  the 
regatta.  The  Nautilus  was  entered  for  the  cup. 
What  was  to  be  their  post  ?     In  other  words, 
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how  were  they  to  render  themselves  most  con- 
spicuous, and  place  themselves  most  in  the 
way  ? — 

Lady  Hargreave  was  perfectly  passive — per- 
fectly acquiescent.  Whatever  her  guest  desired, 
should  be  done.  She  was  evidently  as  indifferent 
to  the  success  of  the  Nautilus,  and  the  event  of 
the  regatta,  as  if  the  Cup  were  to  be  sailed  for 
by  the  pirogues  of  cannibals.  Throughout  the 
day,  she  had  been  watching  the  door ;  evidently 
anxious,  evidently  looking  out  for  squalls, 
though  the  weather-glass  was  auspicious. 

"  I  was  in  hopes,  my  dear  Lady  Hargreave," 
said  Lord  Delavile,  attributing  her  dejected  air 
to  the  continued  absence  of  her  husband,  "  that 
my  friend  Hargreave  would  have  made  his 
appearance  here  for  a  couple  of  days,  for  this 
regatta.  He  used  to  talk  so  much  to  us,  at 
Dursley,  of  sailing  and  Oak  Hill." 

"  Sir  Richard  was-  extremely  fond  of  both, 
before  he  began  his  improvements.  He  would, 
however,  have  been  here  now.  Lord  Delavile, 
not  for   the  regatta,  but   for  the   pleasure  of 
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meeting  you  under  his  roof,  had  not  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  Hiu^t  Clitheroe,  been   obliged  to 

preside  over  some  public  meeting   at  R ^ 

relative  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  He  took  the 
opportunity  to  bring  Lady  Clitheroe  and  her 
children,  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to 
Dursley,  which,  of  course,  detains  Sir  Richard." 

''  True  !  I  saw  the  meeting  announced  in  our 
county  paper,"  replied  Lord  Delavile.  "  There 
was  a — a  not  very  wise — address,  signed  by 
Sir  Hurst.  I  should  have  found  more  fault 
with  it,  had  I  surmised  that  it  would  be  the 
pretext  for  depriving  me  of  the  company  of  my 
friend  Hargreave." 

Margaret  had  not  spirits  to  make  the  reply 
required  of  her.  She  would  willingly  have  said 
what  politeness  demanded,  to  a  person  she  so 
sincerely  regarded  as  Lord  Delavile.  But  a 
heavy  weight  was  on  her  heart. 

A  bell  heard  in  the  distance  announced,  at 
that  moment,  that  the  last  steamer  from  South- 
ampton was  arri\dng;  and  the  idlers  lounging 
in  various  parts  of  the  room,  enjoying  the  cool 
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evening  air  that  entered  through  the  conser- 
vatory, afler  a  hot  and  stormy  day,  rose  up  and 
stood  under  the  verandah  which  shaded  the 
western  aspect  of  the  house,  to  see  the  boat 
rapidly  approach  the  pier ;  its  lamps  resembling 
the  fiery  eyes  of  some  marine-monster,  rushing 
upon  shore. 

It  touched  the  landing-place ;  and  the  clamour 
of  arrivals  and  departures  reached  them  in  a 
murmur,  even  at  that  remote  spot.  Five 
minutes  afterwards,  hasty  footsteps  were  heard 
approaching  the  house,  which  the  whole  party 
had  re-entered.  In  a  moment,  a  stranger  was 
among  them.  A  stranger? — not  exactly.  To 
the  amazement  of  all  present — to  the  inex- 
pressible surprise  of  Herbert  Fanshawe,— Su- 
Richard  Hargreave  made  his  appearance; 
weary,  travel-stained,  haggard — exhibiting  a 
face  where  assumed  smiles  struggled  with  un- 
concealable  annoyance. 

Margaret  came  timidly  forward,  to  mingle 
her  welcome  with  the  general  outcry  of  gratu- 
lation      and     astonishment.       Lady     Delavile 
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looked  alarmed,  expecting  some  hmy  of 
Lanmiermoor-ish  catastrophe.  Somebody  had 
evidently  sent  for  this  inopportune  husband. 

Her  ladyship  was,  of  course,  fiu*  too  clever 
to  divine  anything  so  natural  as  that  the 
Somebody  on  this  occasion  was  no  other  than 
his  wife ! — 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

£q  amour,  il  y  a  toujours  un  qui  aime  Tautre.  II 
^tait  d^id^  a  n'6tre  jamais  plus  que  T autre, — alphonsb 

KARB. 

Cette  4me  machin^  comme  un  theatre,  cachait  mille 
fausses  trappes,  par  lesquelles  on  pouvait  se  montrer 
ou  disparaitre  subitement.  C'etait  un  spectacle  d*dter- 
nelle  surprises,  sans  que  Tartifice  pClt  ^tre  soup^onne. 
Tout  cela  paraissait  plus  naturel  que  la  nature ;  plus 
▼rai  que  la  v^rit^. — £milb  souvestrb. 


In  that  uneventful  phase  of  society  which 
presumes  to  call  itself  the  Great  World,  any- 
thing   catastrophic — anything    that    tends    to 
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produce  a  ripple  on  the  mill-pond,  becomes 
miraculous;  as  a  molehill  becomes  a  mountain 
on  Salisbury  Plain. 

Next  morning,  albeit  that  crisis  of  the 
Vectian  year,  the  Cup  day,  excitement  of  a 
private  nature  had  the  best  of  it  at  Cowes. 

"Shocking  affair  this,  at  Oak  Hill! — Le 
mari  has  made  his  apprearance. — ^A  terrible 
scene! — Sir  Richard  walked  up,  unannounced, 
from  the  last  Southampton  steamer ;  found 
Fanshawe  and  Lady  Hargreave  sitting  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  party  under  the  tent; 
and  what  followed  might  be  surmised — " 

"  He  turned  Fanshawe  out  of  the  house  ?" 

"N-n-o! — On  the  contrary,  they  were  seen 
at  the  sandwich-tray,  drinking  sherry  and 
seltzer-water  together.  But  the  countenances 
of  both  plainly  showed  what  was  passing  in 
their  minds." 

As  if  in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty,  any  coimtenance  showed  plainly  what 
was  passing  in  its  mind  1 

Still  more   completely  were   the  gossips  at 
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feult,  when,  the  following  day,  Lady  Hargreave 
made  her  appearance  at  the  regatta,  looking 
unusually  handsome,  and  unusually  well-dressed ; 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Herbert  Fanshawe,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  club-house — and  no  Sir 
Richard !  Somebody  had  a  great  mind  to 
be  angry.  But  as  Lady  Delavile,  in  one  of 
her  happiest  humours,  was  patting  the  Dean's 
daughter  on  the  arm,  perfectly  satisfied,  what 
business  had  anybody  else  to  dissent?  "Much 
better  obtain  an  insight  into  the  odds,  and  make 
your  bets  on  the  race." 

On  this  occasion,  there  was  some  excuse^fof 
the  blunder  of  Somebody.  It  was  difficult  to 
conjectiu-e  that  Lady  Hargreave  had  sent  for  her 
husband,  in  terms  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
resist :  explaining  her  sad  discovery  concerning 
the  imfortunate  Lady  Milicent  She  told  him 
that,  at  first  unwilling  to  annoy  him,  she  had 
obtained  the  interference  of  Mr.  Fanshawe 
who,  invited  by  Lady  Delavile,  was  a  guest  at 
Oak  Hill ;  and  who,  having  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  unhappy  old   lady,   had  met 

VOL.    Ill,  K 
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with  threats  and  insults.  The  burly  Doctor 
had  not  hesitated  to  resort  to  violeDt  meaos  to 
expel  him  from  the  sanctum  at  Laurel  Cottage. 

Under  these  circumstances^  Margaret  fdt 
sure  that,  however  inconvenient  to  his  affiiirs  at 
Dursley,  Sir  Richard  would  hasten  to  her  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  eager  to  fulfil 
her  wishes,  he  arrived  four-and-twenty  hoars 
before  she  had  thought  it  possible  he  could  reach 
Oak  Hill. 

It  is  true  he  was  a  little  angry  with  her.  He 
considered  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  delegating 
to  a  mere  acquaintance,  a  distasteful  office  which 
belonged  of  right  to  himself.  And,  late  as  it 
was  when  the  male  part  of  the  Oak  Hill  party 
separated  for  the  night  after  enjoying  in  the 
calm  moonlight  of  that  delicious  night,  the  best 
of  cigars  and  weakest  of  iced  cognac  and  water, 
he  repaired  afterwards  to  Fanshawe's  room,  to 
confer  with  him  touching  the  fiunily  dilemma  \ 
to  hear  from  him  how  intolerable  a  brute  the 
Greenock  doctor  had  shown  himself;  and  how 
immediately  the  attention  of  a  magistrate  ought 
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to  be  called  to  Lady  MOicent's  distresses.  There 
was  no  sort  of  occasioD,  he  averred,  for  the 
Goerdon  practised  on  her. 

That  Lord  Delavile's  vakt,  who  apparently 
kept  irregular  hours  in  regatta  time,  should  have 
met  the  master  of  the  house  coming  out  of  Mr. 
Fanshawe's  room  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  a  prolonged  conference,  with  a  face  as  hag- 
gard and  portentous  as  that  of  O.  Smith  in  a 
melodrama,  was  naturally  repeated  the  following 
day,  at  the  Club,  to  the  great  edification  of  Some- 
body. 

Moreover,  in  the  accounts  of  the  regatta 
transmitted  for  several  following  days  to  all 
parts  of  England,  by  Somebody's  "  own  corre- 
spondent," after  a  description  of  the  races  won 
and  the  sums  lost  upon  them — of  an  accidcDt 
by  which  a  wherry  was  run  down,  and  a  bet  by 
which  a  "  broken  dandy,  lately  on  his  travels," 
was  finally  done  up, — came  an  account  of  the 
company  assembled  at  Cowes : — "  The  As  of 
course — the  Bs  with  their  pretty  daughters,  Lady 
C.  good-humoured  and  foolish  as.  usual — and 
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that  beautiful  Lady  Hargreave — but  no  Sir 
Richard  :" — the  text  bang  varied  by  alliisrons 
to  Fanshawe,  and  hints  that  matters  at  Oak 
Hill  were  getting  a  litde  too  bad;  s%bt 
rumours,  but  barbed  like  thistle  seed,  to  be 
wafted  afer  ofF  and  take  root  wherever  ther 
alighted. 

One  such  letter  passing  through  the  hands 
of  Barty  Tomlinson,  or  Early  Intelligence,  was 
as  sure  of  a  circulation  of  thousands  of  copies, 
as  one  of  Dickens's  serials  or  a  popular  pam- 
phlet. 

Lady  Hargreave,  whom  her  noble  guests 
insisted  upon  dragging  to  the  regatta-ball,  would 
perhaps  have  found  herself  for  the  first  time 
coldly  received,  had  not  the  most  kindly-natured 
of  the  grandes  dames  present,  a  woman  too 
well-looking  and  too  well-dressed  to  be  envious 
of  poor  Margaret's  gentle  loveliness,  taken  her 
under  her  wing;  saying  aloud  that,  as  Sir 
Richard  was  too  idle  to  come,  she  must  act  as 
her  chaperon. 

To  expect'  coii^panionship  from  Lady  Dela- 
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v3e  on  such  an  occasion,  was  much  the  same 
as  to  expect  it  from  a  dragon-fly.  No  sooner 
did  that  veteran  of  fashion  find  herself  in  the 
illuminated  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  room,  no 
matter  where,  than  she  was  hovering  and  dart- 
ing from  acquaintance  to  acquaintance,  asking 
hurried  questbns  and  making  the  answers  to 
them ;  talking  incessantly,  yet  having  nothing  to 
say ;  enveloping  trifles  in  mystery,  yet  treating 
important  mysteries  as  a  trifle.  Lord  Delavile 
judiciously   stole  off  to   the    whist-table ;   and 

but  for  Lady  A 's  opportune  intervention, 

Margaret  would  have  remained  alone  in  the 
crowd. 

For,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  lovers 
of  scandal,  no  Herbert  Fanshawe  was  in  attend- 
ance !  Some  protested  that  there  had  been  a 
hostile  meeting  betwixt  him  and  Sir  Richard ; 
and  that  one  or  both  was  dangerously  wounded. 
Lady  Hargreave,  under  the  worldly  tutorage  of 
Lady  Delavile  having  been  forced  out,  in  spite  of 
all,  to  save  appearances.  Others  declared  that 
the  moment  Sir  Richard  made  his  appearance  at 
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Oak  Hin,  Fanshawe  diartered  a  steamer  and 
was  off  for  the  main-land.  One  thing  iv&s  dear : 
that  the  gossips,  (to  borrow  Mark  Lemon's 
famous  pun),  since  they  knew  nothing  def-in-ite 
had  better  have  remained  dumb-in-it :  for  they 
were  furlongs  distant  from  the  truth. 

For  some  months  past — ^more  than  some — 
more  than  six — Herbert  Fanshawe  had  been 
soliciting,  or  rather,  beatmg  about  the  bush,  to 
obtain  the  reversion  of  an  important  diplomatic 
post;  which,  according  to  private  information 
he  had  received,  was  likely  to  fall  vacant  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn.  In  these  our  times, 
talent — nay,  even  merit, — needs  to  be  powerfully 
backed  to  achieve  promotion.  Sir  Claude  had 
in  his  life-time  worn  threadbare  the  family  in- 
terest ;  and  Herbert  was  well  aware  that  he  had 
only  his  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Merioneth 
to  recommend  him  to  ministerial  notice.  This 
cousinship,  accordingly,  he  had  been  rubbing  up, 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  throughout  the 
season;  by  calling  the  Duchess's  carriage  at 
every   party — fiDing   a  place   at  their  Graces' 
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dinner-table  at  a  moment's  notice,  when  some 
guest  had  suddenly  excused  himself;  and  pro* 
curing  autographs,  ancient  and  modem,  spurious 
and  genuine,  to  increase  his  Grace's  '^  imrivalled 
collection."  He  had  promised  a  Napoleon — a 
Marlborough  —  a  Turenne  —  a  Julius  Caesar 
— a  Romulus,  or  Remus, — no  matter  what  that 
was  fabulous  or  absurd, — by  way  of  keeping  up 
the  steam  of  the  family  interest. 

The  Duke  was  really  disposed  to  serve  him ; 
because  he  could  do  so  without  self-sacrifice. 
He  possessed  neither  son  nor  nephew.  His 
title  and  estates  were  to  descend  to  a  kinsman, 
whom  he  disliked  as  intuitively  as  people  are 
apt  to  dislike  their  heirs ;  and  he  was  as  fond 
of  Fanshawe  as  he  was  capable  of  being  of  any- 
thing not  bound  in  vellum  or  dug  out  of  a 
barrow.  A  professed  Archaeologist,  the  Duke 
of  Merioneth  was  as  dry  as  the  dust  of  ages  in 
which  he  delighted. 

He  had,  however,  really  besieged  the  Treasury 
in  favour  of  the  kinsman,  who,  if  rich  only  in 
autographs,  was  likely  to  do  more  honour  to  the 
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family  tree  than  the  Sir  Clod  who  was  hereafter 
to  duke  it  in  his  stead ;  and  having  obtained 
information  that  the  envoy  to  whose  functions 
Herbert  Fanshawe  was  ambitious  to  succeed,  had 
applied  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  six  months' 
leave  of  absence  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  the 
Duke  addressed  a  letter  to  his  protegd^  marked 
'*  to  be  forwarded,"  commanding  him  instantly 
to  town.  It  required  an  express — and  expedited 
by  a  Duke, — to  bring  Herbert  Fanshawe  to 
London  in  the  month  of  August,  when  regattas 
and  moors  were  in  their  prime ; — and  it  went  to 
his  heart  to  leave  Oak  Hill— even  re-submitted 
as  it  was  to  marital  authority. 

More  than  once,  more  than  twice,  in  his  life, 
had  Fanshawe,  who  piqued  himself  on  his 
usurped  reputation  of  stoic,  become  the  dupe 
of  his  own  feelings  as  regarded  the  Dean's 
daughter.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  father, 
he  originally  aspired  to  make  a  conquest  of 
Margaret  Mordaunt,  as  heiress  to  Lady  Bourne- 
mouth, and  only  daughter  of  the  future  Lord 
Mildenhall.     But  the  comer  of  his  heart  that 
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was  not  evil,  prevailed ;  and  the  beautiful  Mar- 
garet, the  gentle  Margaret,  had,  instead,  made 
a  conquest  of  himself.  At  Dursley,  in  his 
collegian-hood,  he  loved  her  as  truly  as  he  was 
cs^ble  of  loving.  Some  hearts  are  shaken 
by  that  mighty  passion,  as  the  oak  is  by  the 
gale : — the  leaves  rustle,  the  twigs  waver,  but 
branch  and  stem  remain  immovable.  Others 
ply  like  the  poplar,  or  tremble  like  the  aspen. 
Fanshawe  loved  like  the  sturdier  tree.  The 
breeze  passed,  and  left  no  trace  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

A  second  time,  at  his  own  suggestion,  he 
had  placed  himself  within  range  of  her  charms ; 
her  indifference  towards  him  having  piqued  him 
into  a  desire  of  subjugating  so  brilliant  a  tigress. 
And  again,  the  loveliness  and  inartificiality  of 
Margaret  had  effected  the  conquest  of  his 
shallow  heart.  As  much  as  he  was  capable 
of  becoming  the  slave  of  woman,  he  was  hers. 
That  is,  if  the  metropolis  had  been  in  flames, 
out  of  millions  of  her  sex,  she  was  the  one 
whose  life  he  would  have  sought  to  save.     He 
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would  have  given  half  he  possessed  to  believe 
that  the  passion  was  reciprocal.  But  on  ttuB 
point,  he  did  not  deceive  himself. 

"Better  for  me,  perhaps,  that  she  should 
remain  indifferent,"  was  his  philosophical  re- 
flection, when  on  his  way  across  the  blue  waters 
to  Cowes,  for  the  chance  of  being  invited  to 
Oak  Hin.  "  Flaying  at  fast  and  loose,  in  this 
way,  never  commits  a  man.  Whereas  a  regular 
liaison  is  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  I  have 
still  my  fortune  to  make;  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  forget,  even  for  a  minute,  that  one  is  living 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria — not  in  that 
of  George  IV." 

When  the  Duke  of  Merioneth's  letter  arrived, 
therefore,  he  hesitated  no  more  about  embarking 
in  the  first  steamer,  and  thence,  per  express 
train  to  town, — than  if  there  had  been  no 
regatta  in  the  world — no  Lady  Milicent — no 
Lady  Hargreave.  Of  Somebody,  he  never 
thought.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
men  who  stand  in  awe  of  Somebodv.  This 
was  a   fault;    because,   according  to   his   own 
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account,  he  had  still  his  fortune  to  make. 
This  was  a  fault;  because,  according  to  the 
account  of  Downing  Street,  he  was  ambitious 
to  re-inaugurate  himself  in  the  corps  diplo* 
matique.  And  to  public  men,  public  opinion 
should  be  as  the  fiat  of  Olympus. 

As  the  steamer  thumped  and  whistled  its 
way  athwart  Cowes  Roads,  where  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  was  setting  up  its  white 
wings  for  the  regatta,  like  a  flight  of  merry 
sea-gulls  pluming  themselves  for  the  day,  he 
could  not  forbear  a  retrospective  glance  towards 
the  groves  and  fragrant  gardens  of  Oak  Hill. 
The  shores  of  the  fair  island,  lined  with  yellow 
furze  blossoms,  might  have  pretended  to  the 
name  of  the  Gold  Coast;  while  the  Royal 
Standard  of  England  floated  gaily  on  the 
tower  predommating  above.  A  fair  scene,  a 
lovely  spot,  that  pleasant  island,  created  to 
form  a  resort  for  the  gay  and  prosperous  \ 
"Pity,"  mused  Herbert  Fanshawe,  ''that 
scandal  should  also  have  selected  it  for  her 
fiivourite  home  I"  If  at  that  moment  his 
mind  reverted  to  beautiful   Sicily  with  Scylk 
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howling  on  her  coASt,  he  was  not  often  so 
pedantia 

As  the  steamer  rapidly  ascended  the  South- 
ampton River,  instead  of  noticiiig  its  embowered 
shares,  or  venerable  ruins,  his  thoughts  woie 
occupied  in  vexatious  self-accusation.  Not  in 
repentance.  Fanshawe  was  a  man  who  never 
repented.  But  he  accused  himself  of  having 
been  an  ass  for  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  by  a  too  ardent  dedaration  of  attach- 
ment to  Lady  Hargreave,  as  they  were  returning 
together  in  the  barouche  from  their  visit  to 
Laurel  Cottage.  It  is  true  she  had  made  no 
exaggerated  show  of  resentment.  As  if  aware 
that  the  day  for  Lucretia's  dagger  was  past,  she 
contented  herself  with  wielding  the  no  less 
cutting  weapon  of  dignified  coldness.  Thanks 
to  the  lessons  of  Lady  Delavile,  she  was  clearly 
becoming  a  woman  of  the  world  i 

His  departure  from  Oak  Hill,  meanwhile^ 
was  sincerely  regretted  by  Sir  Richard ;  who 
had  experienced  much  annoyance  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Greenock  doctor.  Macwheeble  asserted, 
and  not  mildly,  his  right  to  manage  his  insane 
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wife,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
judgment.  It  was  likely  enough,  he  said,  that 
Lady  Milicent  might  complain  of  harsh  usage. 
People  labouring  under  cerebral  disease,  were 
usually  prejudiced  against  those  by  whom  they 
were  submitted  to  coercion.  But  it  had  become 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  family,  to  place 
her  under  restraint ;  because,  ere  they  quitted 
Bath,  she  had  not  only  attempted  the  life  of  her 
husband,  but  publicly  accused  him  of  an  illicit 
connexion  with  one  of  his  nearest  female  rela- 
tives. She  also  taxed  him  with  having  adminis- 
tered poison  to  her  mother,  the  late  Countess  of 
Bournemouth,  with  a  view  to  the  earlier  decla- 
ration of  his  marriage ;  an  accusation,  as  he 
shrewdly  observed,  which  had  been  at  one  time 
extended  to  Lady  Hargreave.  As  to  her 
present  humble  habituation,  it  had  been  chosen, 
as  such  retreats  are  usually  chosen,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  secresy,  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  family ;  and  Dr.  Macwheeble  considered 
it  hard  that  they,  expressly  repudiated  by  Lady 
Milicent  when  in  her  right  mind,  should 
seize  the  opportunity  of  her  infirm  condition. 
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to  come  forward  in  her  behalf  fcur  his  moles- 
tatioiL 

There  was  so  much  of  truth  m  ttus  defenoe^ 
that  Sir  Richard  found  it  difficult  to  persist  m 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  old  lad;  to  milder 
usage.  And  now  that  Fanshawe  was  gone,  col- 
lateral evidence  of  her  neglected  state  was  un- 
produceable.  The  motive  of  his  departure  had 
been  fully  explained.  But  never  had  Didc 
Hargreave  more  deeply  regretted  the  departure 
of  a  stranger  from  within  his  gates. 

On  Margaret's  return  home  from  the  second 
day's  regatta,  a  conference  took  place  between 
her  and  her  husband,  in  which  he  commoni- 
cated  with  so  much  feeling  how  deeply  he  had 
been  touched  by  the  sight  of  Lady  Milicent, 
and  the  difficulty  he  had  found  in  making 
better  terms  for  her  with  the  man  who  not 
only  hardened  his  heart  like  Pharoah,  but 
paralyzed  all  argument  by  investing  his  replies 
in  the  vagueness  of  texts, — that  Margaret,  all 
gratitude  and  grief,  appeared  at  the  dmner- 
table  with  eyes  so  red  as  to  excite  a  thousand 
surmises. 
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Sir  Richard  on  the  other  hand  was  grave  and 
tacatum.  His  mind  was  oppressed  by  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  Lord  Delavile,  to  whom  a 
fiunily  quarrel  was  by  no  means  a  thing  difficult 
to  imagine,  fancied  he  was  doing  a  kind  thing 
to  both  parties  by  talking  incessantly  about  the 
morning's  diversion,  the  comparative  beauty  and 
tonnage  of  the  yachts  engaged;  and  Camper 
and  White  would  probably  have  been  somewhat 
puz2ded  by  certain  of  the  terms  employed,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  criticisms  indulged  in. 

For  Margaret  was  nearly  as  silent  as  her 
husband.  If  within  an  hour  of  the  apparently 
impulsive  avowal  of  attachment  made  to  her  by 
Herbert  Fanshawe,  she  had  despatched  the  ex- 
press to  Dursley  by  which  Sir  Richard's  presence 
at  Oak  Hill  was  earnestly  solicited,  on  pretence 
of  requiring  his  interference  in  Lady  Milicent's 
affairs,  she  had  insured  his  coming  quite  as 
much  as  a  safeguard  against  herself,  as  against 
the  renewal  of  Fanshawe's  protestations.  In 
the  secrecy  of  her  soul,  she  felt  guilty — convicted 
— shame-stricken.  Of  the  party  at  Oak  Hill 
he  alone  attributed  the  departure  of  the  delin- 
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quent  to  other  than  the  motives  he  had  chosen 
to  assign.  She  was  convinoed  that  he  had  fled 
before  the  face  of  the  man  whose  hospitality  he 
had  sought  to  betray;  and  admitted  that  be 
had  done  well. 

But  had  she,  in  tbe  depths  of  her  soul,  notbing 
to  repent  and  atone?  The  best  of  human 
beings  when  required  to  descend,  dark  lantern 
in  hand,  into  the  gloomy  vault  of  his  conscience, 
is  apt  to  be  startled  by  mouldering  skeletons  of 
neglected  duties,  indelible  archives  of  broken 
promises,  and  shabby  capitulations — ^if  not  ac- 
complished, premeditated.  Nor  could  Margaret 
reflect  without  a  pang,  upon  the  weakness  which 
had  allowed  her  to  admit  within  the  flowery 
walls  of  her  Eden  at  Oak  Hill,  that  serpent 
with  a  smiling  face  and  forked  tongue,  which 
had  lefl  upon  its  fair  lawn  the  trail  of  its  sinuous 
way. 

Profoundly  degraded  in  her  own  estimation, 
she  sat  silent  and  humiliated  in  presence  of  her 
husband ;  right  thankful  to  the  eternal  cliatter  of 
Lady  Delavile,  who,  after  half  an  hour's  disser- 
tation and  laying  down  the  law,  would,  if  nobody 
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contradicted  her,  turn  round  and  occupy  another 
half  hour  in  contradicting  herself;  and  who  now 
so  engrossed  Sir  Richard's  attention  as  to  prevent 
his  discerning  her  want  of  spirits. 

He  did  discern  it  however;  for  it  was  not 
difficult  to  look  through  and  listen  through 
the  flimsy  web  of  Lady  Delavile's  dis- 
course, to  objects  more  interesting  in  the 
distance.  But  he  naturally  attributed  her 
sadness  to  the  same  cause  by  which  his  own 
spirit  was  darkened.  Sir  Richard,  like  most 
men  of  tranquil  temperament,  entertained  an 
especial  horror '  of  insanity.  The  idea  that 
such  a  calamity  might  have  been  entailed  on 
his  posterity,  was  a  source  of  terror  and  grief 
which  he  could  not  shake  off.  He  would  have 
given  worlds  that  he  had  not  been  compelled 
to  see  that  gibbering  woman,  with  her  glaring 
eyes  and  stubbly  grey  hair.  Her  incoherent 
words  rang  in  his  ears  through  all  the  plausible 
jabber  of  Lady  Delavile.  Heaven  above  !  If 
he  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  behold  his 
beloved   Margaret   thus   horribly    visited, — his 

VOL.    III.  L 
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pretty  prattling  Mary, — his  grave  and  prema- 
turely reasoning  boy ! — 

It  did  not  at  all  surprise  him  to  see  tears 
stealing  down  the  cheeks  of  his  lovely  wife, 
as,  later  in  the  evening,  she  sat  apart  from  her 
guests  in  the  moonlight  streaming  into  the 
verandah.  He  would  not,  however,  allow  her 
to  give  way  to  melancholy.  With  such  here- 
ditary predispositions,  she  must  not  remain 
much  alone.  She  must  not  be  permitted  to 
fall  back  upon  herself,  or  indulge  in  painful 
reminiscences. 

Alas !  already  the  poison  he  had  imbibed 
was  beginning  to  work.  He  was  already 
thinking  of  how  she  was  to  be  "  treated."  It 
was  clear  he  looked  upon  her  as  marked  out 
for  a  dreadful  fate, — as  an  incipient  martyr, — 
And  thus,  while  the  gossips  on  the  opposite 
shore  were  busied  in  predicting  disunion  to 
Oak  Hill,  a  cause  of  domestic  misery,  how  far 
remote  from  these  conjectures,  had  arisen  to 
cast  the  shadow  of  the  upas-tree  over  its  once 
happy  roof ! — 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Shallow.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
this  Vizor :  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship  that  he  is  a  knave.  Sir : 
but  the  knave  is  mine  honest  friend.  Sir;  therefore  I 
beseech  your    worship,   let  him  be  countenanced. 

SHAKSFEARB. 


It  had  been  settled  previous  to  Sir  Richard's 
departure  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  the  Cli- 
theroes  were  to  remain  at  Dursley  during  his 

absence.     Sir  Hurst  having  to  attend  at  R 

one  of  those  public  meetings,  which  affix  such 
fiEital  manacles  to  the  hands  of  public  men 
without  accomplishing  any  other  purpose ;  ex- 

L  2 
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cept,  perhaps,  that  of  affording  an  annual  safety- 
valve  to  the  wired-down  eloquence  of  a  few 
local,  gas-inflated,  demagogues. 

Lady  Clitheroe  was  by  no  means  sony  to 
find  herself  for  a  time  lady-paramount  at 
Dursley.  With  all  her  self-conceit,  she  had 
sense  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  Lady  Har- 
greave's  household  arrangements  over  her  own ; 
and  was  glad  to  ascertain,  at  second-hand,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  vulgar  phrase,  how  ''  things 
were  done"  at  Morton  Castle  and  Delavile 
Abbey.  Nor  was  there  any  personal  repugnance 
to  prevent  her  from  parading  the  family  car- 
riages and  liveries  in  the  High  Street  of  R , 

from  gossipping  with  old  Mrs.  Pleydell,  and  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Pinhom;  or  even  endeavouring 
to  extract  mischief  out  of  the  stem  and 
truthful  Mrs.  Barnes.  On  the  contrary,  as 
their  member's  wife,  she  considered  herself  as 
much  intitled  to  inflict  daily  visits  on  the  hiha- 

bitante  of  R ,  as  though  a  gilt  pestle  and 

mortar  had  figured  in  justification  over  her 
door. 
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Great,  therefore,  was  her  vexation  when, 
within  four  days  of  his  departure  for  Cowes, 
Sir  Richard  not  only  returned,  but  retxuned 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children.  Lady 
Clitheroe  saw  in  a  moment  from  Margaret's 
countenance  that  something  was  wrong.  For 
in  addition  to  her  previous  cares,  Lady  Har- 
greave  had  experienced  with  unusual  force 
in  passing  the  lodge-gates  of  Dursley,  the 
painful  presentiments  she  had  described  to  her 
brother.  In  answer  to  Emma's  pertinacious 
inquiries,  however,  she  stated  only  that  she  had 
quitted  Oak  Hill,  so  suddenly,  in  obedience  to 
the  wish  of  her  husband ;  and  as  to  questioning 
Aim,  his  sister  entertained  too  strong  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  impenetrable  and  obstinate  Dick  of 
earlier  days,  to  hazard  any  attempt  towards 
decyphering  the  mystery.  She  knew  that,  as 
the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  her  brother's 
comings  and  goings  were  imperative. 

At  Cowes,  the  sudden  evaporation  of  the  Oak 
Hill  party  proved  equally  startling.  For  though 
it  had  been  always  arranged  that,  immediately 
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after  the  regatta,  the  Ddaviles  were  to  take 
their  departure  for  Scotland,  to  enjoy  grouse- 
shooting  and  deer-stalking  in  the  midst  of  the 
fashionable  throng  assembled  at  the  castle  ci 
one  of  their  sons-in-law, — it  was  difficult  to 
explain  why  the  Nautilus  was  to  be  laid  up 
a  month  before  its  usual  time;  or  why  Oak 
Hin  was  to  be  abruptly  reconverted  into  Para- 
dise Lost.  Captain  Rhys  contrived  to  extract 
from  the  master  of  the  Nautilus  that  ''bis 
borders  had  been  quite  hunforseen;  that  it 
had  hallways  been  settled  for  my  lady  and 
the  young  folks  to  spend  the  hawtum  in  the 
hisland." 

Speaking  on  which  hint,  the  gallant  captain 
made  it — clearly  understood  at  the  Club,  that  Sir 
Richard  Hargreave  had  stooped  like  a  sea-eagle 
upon  his  defenceless  home,  and  carried  off  his 
trembling  family  in  his  talons.  One  or  two  of 
the  married  men  applauded  his  spirit ;  and  one 
or  two  of  the  married  ladies  approved  his  cau- 
tion. But  not  a  soul  at  West  Cowes,  but  was 
as  clearly  convinced  as  if  they  had  witnessed 
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the  fact  through  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  that  a 
terrible  family  crisis  had  occurred  on  the  op- 
posite shore ;  that  Herbert  Fanshawe  had 
proved  what  Chateaubriand's  translation  of 
Milton  calls  the  Evil  one — Le  mal  unique: 
an  opinion  rapidly  promulgated  throughout  the 
empire,  by  means  of  penny-postage,  and  idle 
scribblers. 

The  true  motive  of  Sir  Richard's  sudden 
proposition  to  his  wife  to  return  with  him  to 
Dursley  Park,  which  he  considerately  attributed 
to  the  necessity  under  which  he  found  himself 
of  being  frequently  in  town  throughout  the 
autumn,  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, and  his  desire  that  one  of  the  family 
should  in  the  interim  remain  at  home  to  inspect 
the  improvements,  was  his  disinclination  that 
Margaret  should  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
Laurel  Cottage;  where  Dr.  Macwheeble  per- 
sisted in  domiciliating  his  unfortunate  wife. 

That  Lady  Hargreave  would  return  to  the 
spot,  he  felt  certain ;  and  he  dreaded  the  in- 
fluence on  her  excitable  feelings,  of  what  had 
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produced  so  indelible  an  impressioD  on  his 
own. 

To  entrust  to  his  sister  Emma  a  remote  hint 
of  such  a  contingency,  was  impossible ;  and  in 
order  to  silence  her  officious  conjectures,  he 
replied  to  her  inquiries  in  his  surliest  and  most 
imperious  manner:  "Lady  Hargreave  quitted 
the  Isle  of  Wight  because  I  chose  it.**  Where- 
upon Lady  Clitheroe,  finding  Blue  Beard  in  quite 
as  ferocious  a  mood  as  the  most  sister-in-lawish 
malice  could  desire,  abandoned  poor  Fatima  to 
her  destiny. 

This  did  not  prevent  her  from  addressing  a 
letter  on  the  subject  to  her  sister,  Lady  Arthur ; 
who  was  feeding  her  melancholy  and  the  carp 
in  the  reservoir  of  the  old  castle,  at  Hombourg 
les  Bains :  under  much  suspicion  of  designs 
upon  the  hand  of  a  German  mediatized  prince, 
for  whose  meagre  exchequer  her  jointure  would 
have  created  a  California. 

"  Dick  and  his  wife  are  at  Dursley  again," 
wrote  the  unscrupulous  Emma;  "and  adding 
but  little  to  its  enlivcnment.    As  your  quondam 
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friend  Altavilla  would  say  in  his  ddicious 
French  and  honeyed  accents,  *Je  vois  bian 
cb^  quelqua  chosa  se  passa ;'  but  whether 
it  will  pass  without  a  domestic  thunder-storm, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  guess.  At  present,  they 
scarcely  speak  to  each  other ;  and  not  much  to 
any  one  else." 

To  which  commimication.  Lady  Arthiu* 
replied  with  sororial  tenderness :  "  I  longed 
to  show  your  letter  to  William  Mordaunt ; 
who  passed  through  this  place  the  other  day, 
in  his  capacity  of  national  bagman,  on  his 
road  to  the  linen  warehouses  at  Dresden,  and 
Bohemian  glass-manufactory  at  Prague.  But 
I  fancy  he  would  be  as  little  able  as  yourself 
to  aflFord  le  mot  de  Venigme.  A  clue  to 
the  mystery  has  reached  me,  however,  from 
a  very  opposite  quarter.  You  may  remember 
my  giving  to  Lord  and  Lady  Phelim  O'Brennan 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lady  Hargreave,  when 
they  left  London  for  Ryde  at  the  close  of  the 
season;  which  letter,  they  took  care  to  leave 
in  proper  form    at  Oak   Hill.      As  Margaret 
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has  at  command  a  yacht,  and  carriage-horses, 
and  saddle-horses,  it  would  have  been  no  great 
stretch  of  politeness,  had  she  made  an  excursion 
of  half-a-dozen  miles  to  retin-n  their  visit 
But  though  she  was  never  at  the  trouble  of 
making  out  Brigstock  Terrace,  rumours  con- 
cerning her  were  not  equally  slow  in  finding 
their  way.  Dick,  like  a  blind  mole  as  he  is, 
has  been  entertaining  not  only  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe  under  his  roof,  it  seems,  but  all  Cowes 
at  his  expense.  Margaret  proves,  after  all,  to 
be  a  Tartuffe  en  falbalas !  To  think  that, 
while  pretending  such  affection  for  her  husband 
and  children,  she  should  have  been  keeping 
up  that  flirtation  before  the  flood,  with  Fan- 
shawe ; — a  man  whose  mind  is  in  so  advanced 
a  state  of  decomposition,  that  no  sanatory 
commission  would  undertake  to  purify  the 
atmosphere  corrupted  by  his  presence.  For 
mercy's  sake,  keep  an  eye  upon  them  !  Do 
not  allow  her  to  expose  herself  and  us.  No 
need  for  our  family  name,  though  it  may 
not  be  inscribed    in   Doomsdav    Book,   to  be 
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dragged   through    the    mire    by    these    Mor- 
daunts." 

Fortified  by  such  a  missive,  Lady  Clitheroe 
did  not  fail  to  play  the  Emma  of  other  times 
to  the  Margaret  of  other  times,  who  was  now 
Lady  Hargreave  of  Dursley  Park.  Whenever 
occasion  offered,  the  forked  tongue  of  the  adder 
darted  forth.  She  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
the  name  of  Herbert  Fanshawe  into  the  con- 
versation, by  way  of  torture  to  Margaret,  as 
much  a-propos  de  bottes  as  some  Latin  citation 
in  the  speech  of  a  county  member.  Nor  did 
Sir  Richard  ever  fail  to  answer  to  the  cue; 
frequently  expressing  wonder  whether  their 
friend  had  obtained  the  appointment  he  was 
expecting :  probably  not ;  for  brilliant  men  like 
Herbert  Fanshawe  were  seldom  made  available 
by  Government.  Government  was  afraid  of 
introducing  squibs  and  crackers  too  near  their 
powder  magazine. 

On  such  occasions,   Lady  Clitheroe  looked 
through   and   through   poor    Margaret,    as   if 
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invoking  the  walls  of  Dursley  to  £eiI1  and  cover 
the  family  shame. 

A  sort  of  choke-damp  was  beginning  to 
annihilate  the  spirits  of  the  party,  when  by 
that  great  good  Luck,  which  Champfort 
calls  the  sobriquet  of  Providence, — Ralph 
Hargreave  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
among  them.  It  was  as  the  apparition  of  a 
good  spirit  in  a  pantomime,  in  spangled  tights 
and  with  a  silver  wand,  to  restore  everything 
and  everybody  to  order.  He  brought  reality, 
where  romance  had  prevailed — he  brought 
truth — he  brought  conviction.  Emma  Clitheroe 
trembled  at  the  sight  of  him.  For  she  knew 
that  his  fearless  nature  never  hesitated  to  call 
things  by  their  right  name^  ;  or  to  judge  people 
by  their  real  intentions. 

His  business  at  Dursley,  however,  was  neither 
to  intimidate  a  hypocritical  woman,  nor  sustain 
an  oppressed  one.  It  was  of  a  far  more 
comprehensive  nature.  Standing  largely  com- 
mitted  towards  an    important,    a   wealthy,    an 
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enlightened  constituency  as  regarded  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Exhibition,  the  construction  of 
which  was  now  in  advanced  progress,  he 
wanted  to  ascertain  from  his  kinsman  the 
exact  views  and  intentions  of  the  commission, 
as  regarded  both  the  exhibitors  and  the  public. 
The  tangible  interests  of  hundreds  of  enterprizing 
manufacturers  —  of  thousands  of  industrious 
workmen — hung  on  the  information  demanded ; 
and  had  any  one,  at  that  juncture,  interposed 
into  the  discussion  the  name  of  a  next-to- 
nothing  like  Herbert  Fanshawe,  Ralph  would 
probably  have  saluted  it  with  a  burst  of  ex- 
pletives scarcely  fit  for  audition  by  ears  polite. 

To  afford  him  the  verifications  so  honestly 
insisted  upon,  Sir  Richard  entreated  his  cousin 
to  accompany  him  to  town,  whither  he  must 
repair  in  a  few  days  ;  not  a  little  stimulated  in 
his  haste  to  quit  Dursley  by  his  dislike  of  the 
empty  pomposities  of  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe. 

Unluckily  for  all  parties,  however,  there  ar- 
rived, previous  to  his  departure  for  town,  a  letter 
from  Mildenhall  Abbey  ;  proposing  on  the  part 
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of  the  Viscount  a  visit  from  himself,  his  Yis- 
countess,  and  two  of  bis  Tpfrogduy^  in  requital 
for  that  paid  him  by  the  Haigreaves  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

"  No,  by  Jove  I  It  can't  and  shan't  be !" 
was  Dick  Hargreave's  unceremonious  rgoinder, 
when  the  proposition  was  recited  to  him,  in 
presence  of  the  Clitberoes.  '*  Tell  your  brother, 
Margaret,  that  we  are  going  to  London.  Tell 
him  we  are  going  to  the  devil.  Tell  him  what 
you  will ;  only  within  these  doors  he  and  his  do 
not  enter  till  I  see  cause  to  issue  a  fiat  to  the 
contrary  !" 

This  tirade  sounded  as  if  harshly  intended 
towards  Margaret ;  regarding  as  it  did  the  son 
of  her  father,  the  representative  of  her  father's 
house.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  demonstration 
of  marital  fondness ;  or,  as  Wordsworth  says  of 
the 

instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Which  is  in  the  hlood  of  aU. 

Sir  Richard  had  not  forgiven,  and  could  not 
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forgive,  the.  answer  made  by  Lord  Mildenhall 
to  his  appeal  for  co-operation  in  behalf  of  Lady 
Milicent  Macwheeble ;  that  "  it  was  Sir  Richard's 
exclusive  business  to  assist  her ;  that  Margaret, 
the  only  person  who  had  benefited  by  Lady 
Bournemouth's  fortune  and  consequence,  was 
the  only  member  of  the  family  whom  it  behoved 
to  trouble  herself  with  the  care  and  comfort  of 
the  limatic." 

Such  was  the  motive  of  his  imgraciousness 
towards  his  wife's  brother,  which  Emma  saw 
fit  to  interpret  into  jealous  resentment;  and 
which  even  Ralph  Hargreave  knew  not  how  to 
account  for.  He  was  afraid  something  must 
be  wrong  between  the  wedded  pair,  whose 
unanimity  was  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  his 
heart. 

If  the  present  age  of  velocity  and  acceleration 
have  its  evils,  let  us  give  it  the  full  benefit 
of  its  advantages. — Its  impressions  are  more 
transitory  than  those  of  slower  times,  its  griev- 
ances less  lasting. — By  the  time  Dick  Hargreave 
was  whirled  to  London,  he  had  forgotten  Lord 
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MildenhaQ.  Even  the  woeful  image  of  the 
haggard  old  aunt  of  his  Margaret  faded  from 
his  mind,  when  he  came  within  scope  of  that 
varied,  potent,  influential  throng  of  London  life ; 
whose  busy  hum  is  probably  as  grand  a  chorus 
as  was  ever  achieved  by  the  great  orchestra  of 
human  nature.  (Sir)  Richard  was  himself 
again,  the  moment  tiiat,  arm-in-arm  with  his 
energetic  cousin,  he  set  foot  m  his  crowded 
dub  in  Pall  Mall,  the  very  focus  of  intellectual 
agitation. 

Though  pheasant-shooting  had  begun,  Lon- 
don was  as  crowded  as  in  July.  Curiosity  was 
on  tiptoe  concerning  the  great  work  in  progress ; 
and  the  opposition  of  a  few  egotists,  and  not  a 
tew  humbugs,  served  only  to  cheer  on  the  zeal 
of  those  intent  upon  forwarding  so  grand  an 
effort  of  civilization.  Not  alone  commissioners, 
not  alone  committee  men,  like  the  two  Har- 
greaves,  but  every  individual  of  spirit  and  en- 
lightenment in  the  kingdom,  was  exerting 
himself  or  promoting  the  exertions  of  others, 
in   so   important   a   cause.     The   triflers  who 
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derided  the  whole  affair  as  a  gigantic  peep-show, 
little  understood  with  what  noble  and  far-sighted 
views  it  was  forwarded  by  the  true  friends  of 
the  human  race. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  meet  you  in  London,  Har- 
greave,"  said  Lord  Fitzmorton,  one  of  the  first 
persons  he  ran  agabst  in  the  library ;  ''  for  my 
mother  has  just  addressed  an  invitation  to  your- 
self andLady  Hargreave  for  Monday  next,tospend 
a  few  days.  We  shall  have  a  pleasant  party, 
which  you  would  have  enjoyed  and  enhanced." 

"  I  am  here  for  a  fortnight  at  least,"  replied 
Sir  Richard ;  "  but  my  wife  need  not  be  de- 
barred the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  Morton  Castle. 
My  sister  and  Sir  Hurst  leave  Dursley  on 
Saturday;  and  Lady  Hargreave  will  be  quite 
at  liberty." 

"Then  sit  down  and  write  her  a  line  by 
to-day's  post,  like  a  good  fellow,  as  you  are ; 
and  leave  her  at  liberty  no  longer.  Lay  your 
conjugal  commands  upon  her  to  join  our  party 
at  Morton." 

VOL.   III.  M 
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''Spoken,  my  dear  Fitzmwton,  like  a 
bachelor,  as  you  are.  I  trust  I  know  better  1" 
replied  Sir  Richard,  laughing.  *'I  was  just 
about  to  announce  to  her,  however,  my  safe 
arrival  in  town  ;  and  will  not  fell  to  b^  that 
she  will  consult  her  own  inclinations  on  the 
subject  of  your  invitation;  a  sure  guide  to 
Morton  Castle." 

Before  this  letter  arrived,  Margaret  had 
despatched  her  acceptance;  chiefly  to  insure 
herself  against  any  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
Clitheroes  to  extend  their  protracted  visit.  But 
a  sojourn  at  Morton  Castle  was  never  a  waste 
of  time.  The  host  himself  was  an  agreeable, 
lively,  popular  man,  whose  shallowness  of 
intellect  was  never  remarkable,  because  he  did 
not  pretend  to  be  deep;  and  though  no  one 
took  kinder  care  of  his  own  comfort,  he  was 
equally  careful  of  the  comfort  of  others.  Among 
his  many  good  qualities,  was  a  warm  affection 
for  his  only  sister,  Lady  Emily,  for  whose 
amusement,  when  she  came  with  her  mother 
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to  visit  his  bacheIo|r  palace,  these  parties  at  Morton 
Castle  were  devised. 

He  was  vexed  that  his  handsome  sister 
should  be  like  himself,  unmarried  at  thirty. 
But  as  in  his  own  case,  it  was  a  matter  of 
dioice.  Many  pretendants  had  sought  her  hand ; 
and  all  in  vain.  From  the  period  when 
Sir  Thomas  Hargreave  marked  her  down  for 
a  daughter-in-law,  she  had  dismissed  as  many 
suitors  as  Penelope.  Some  people,  (indudmg 
Mrs.  Brampton  BryUs  of  Bryllholm  Place, 
whose  son  was  among  the  rejected,)  sneeringly 
declared  that  Lady  Emily  was  too  clever  by 
half;  that  she  was  vain,  proud,  fastidious  and 
fimtastical.  Others  whispered  that  she  had  a 
secret  attachment.  Her  brother  was  simply  of 
opinion,  that  she  was  too  honest-hearted  to 
marry  unless  her  whole  heart  could  accompany 
the  gift  of  her  hand. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  her  celibacy,  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  weigh  on  her  spirits ;  for  few  of 
the  guests  at  Morton  could  compete  with  her 
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witty  though  somewhat  sarcastic  salGes.  To 
Lady  Hargreave,  she  was  sincerely  attached; 
at  once  admiring  and  loving  her  ladylike 
simplicity  of  manners  and  character.  In  her, 
there  was  none  of  that  straining  after  effect, 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Dursley  Park 
order  of  society.  Not  a  word,  not  a  gesture 
ever  escaped  her,  which  the  purest  taste  could 
have  disavowed. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  so  very  glad  you  are  come," 
said  Lady  Emily  rushing  forward  to  embrace 
her  in  the  inner  vestibule  of  the  hall.  "  Fitz- 
morton  arrived  from  town  last  night,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  us  that  you  were 
established  with  Sir  Richard  in  Whitehall 
Gardens;  assisting  to  hatch  this  wonderful 
Roc's  egg  of  a  Cr}'stal  Palace." 

"But  you  did  not  seriously  believe  that  I 
was  going  to  break  my  engagement?'* 

"  No,  no !  Mr.  Fanshawe,  who  luckily 
accompanied  my  brother,  told  us  the  truth : 
that   Sir    Richard,   though   in    town,    was   as 
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completely  a  widower  as  Orpheus ;    and  going 
about  from  club  to  club,  siuging 

Che  far6  senza  Euridice  !** 

Lady  Hargreave  had  scarcely  got  over  the 
shock  of  hearing  that  Fanshawe  was  in  the 
house,  and  the  vexation  of  finding  that  he  had 
been  talking  of  her  with  levity,  when  she  had 
to  undergo  her  formal  welcome  from  Lady 
Fitzmorton;  a  fat,  good-humoured  old  lady, 
with  a  double  chin,  and  housekeeper-looking 
cap  and  plum-coloured  silk  gown ;  whose  chief 
care  in  life  was  to  prevent  people  from  sitting 
in  draughts,  walkmg  out  in  thin  shoes,  or 
running  any  other  risk  of  taking  cold.  She 
loved  to  talk  over  with  Lady  Hargreave,  who 
was  a  first  favourite^  the  remedies  to  be  em- 
ployed when  her  children  should  have  the 
measles  or  chicken-pox:  and  as  a  prudent, 
sensible  young  woman,  who  never  smiled  at  her 
precautions,  she  considered  the  Dean's  daughter 
a  far  safer  companion  for  her  own,  than  the 
flighty  family  at  Delavile  Abbey. 
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''My  son,  with  Captain  Rhys  and  Mr. 
Fanshawe,  (old  yachting  firieoda^  ray  dear  La^ 
Hargreave,  when  Rtzmorton  made  that  fixdish 
expedition  up  the  Nile,  and  caught  that  dreadful 
feYer)^  haye  been  shooting  aU  day  in  the 
Rixford  coverts/'  said  she,  by  way  of  explain- 
ing Lord  Fitzmorton's  absence. 

''Mr.  Fanshawe,  then,  has  not  yet  obtained 
the  appointment  he  was  expectbg?^  inquired 
Margaret,  dreading  lest  the  variatiW  of  her 
com{dexion  should  become  apparent  to  the 
sagacious  eye  of  Lady  Elmily. 

''What  appointment,  my  dear  Lady  Har- 
greave?"  said  the  good-humoured  dowager, 
who^  devoid  of  the  boss  of  eventuality,  eared 
little  and  knew  less  <about  what  was  going  on 
beyond  the  limits  of  her  family  circle. 

"  Mr.  Fanshawe  has  l(»ig  been  soliciting  an 
envoyship,  mamma,^  interrupted  her  daughter. 
"  Don't  you  remember  the  Duke  of  Merioneth 
telling  us,  at  Delavile  Abbey,  that  they  had 
been  promised  the  first  which  fell  vacant  ?" — 

"  The  Duke  of  Merioneth^  with  fifty  thou> 
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sand  a-year,  applying  for  an  envoyshipy  my 
dear  ? — Impossible." 

^  For  his  cousin,  Mr.  Fanshawe,  mamma." 

"  When  Mr.  Fanshawe  was  with  us,  at  Cowes," 
said  Lady  Hargreave,  as  calmly  as  she  could, 
**  he  fully  expected  to  spend  the  winter  at  Italy." 

^'He  was  too  sanguine,  I  am  afraid,"  re- 
joined Lady  Emily.  **  It  is  pretty  certain, 
however,  that  he  will  succeed  to  Sir  Robert 
Branxholm,  whenever  that  worthy  gentleman 
makes  up  his  mind  to  pack  up  his  medals  and 
cameos  and  come  back  to  the  old  England 
where  he  is  neither  known  nor  wanted.  But 
though  as  old  as  Nestor  and  almost  as  prosy, 
the  only  words  Sir  Robert  cannot  get  himself 
to  pronounce  are  'I  resign;'  and  poor  Mr. 
Fanshawe  is  consequently  kept  dangling  in  the 
air,  like  a  spider  hanging  to  its  thread." 

Nothing  very  sentimental  in  all  this.  Nottiing 
at  all  resembling  the  courtship  of  which  Her- 
bert Fanshawe  had  afforded  hints  to  Sir 
Richard  Hargreave.  There  was  not,  however, 
much  time  to  reflect  upon  it.     The  gong  had 
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already  sounded,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  dis- 
persed to  dress  for  dinner. 

When  Lady  Hargreave  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  first  object  that  met  her  eye  was 
Lady  Emily  seated  on  an  opposite  sofa,  her 
flowing  flaxen  ringlets  enveloping  her  fair  fiice 
in  a  doud  of  light,  and  afibrding  stronger  refief 
to  the  dark  weU-tumed  head  and  well-curled 
sable  whiskers  of  Herbert  Fanshawe,  as  dose 
to  her  side  as  though  they  had  been  sitting  to 
Wyon  for  a  double  medallion  !  No  sooner  had 
Margaret  taken  her  seat  among  the  matrons  of 
the  party,  than  he  rose,  glided  across  the  room, 
and  having  extended  his  hand  in  salutation, 
bowed  over  that  which  she  could  not  withhold^ 
with  the  most  Grandisonian  politeness;  then» 
with  equal  ceremony,  retreated  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  came.  It  fell  to  his  share, 
that  is,  he  made  it  fall  to  his  share,  to  take  out 
Lady  Emily  to  dinner.  But  as  the  party  con- 
sisted at  present  of  only  ten  persons,  the  con- 
versation became  general;  and,  as  is  usually 
the   case   in   such    parties,   both  sociable   and 
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pleasant.  There  was  no  effort,  no  attempt  at 
wit.  Lord  Fitzmorton  would  have  scorned  to 
invite  to  his  table  a  monkey-man  of  the  Barty 
Tomlinson  or  Early  Intelligence  dass,  to  enter- 
tain his  company.  His  guests  were  his  friends ; 
far  more  capable  of  deriving  pleasure  from  each 
other's  simple  conversation,  than  from  the 
commonplace  book  stories  and  gingered  repar- 
tees of  a  pique-assiette. 

This  was  much  to  Herbert  Fanshawe's 
advantage  ;  who,  unless  when  spurred  into 
unnatural  efforts  by  antagonism,  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  companions  in  the  world.  His  tone 
was  so  exactly  modulated  to  the  pitch-pipe  of 
the  society  he  frequented !  His  anecdotes  were 
so  new  and  so  telling.  He  had  been  familiar 
in  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  with  so  many 
of  those  whose  lives  form  a  matter  of  history, 
whose  habits  are  such  matter  of  interest.  When 
disposed  to  afford  information,  he  did  not  come 
down  upon  you,  after  the  fashion  of  Ralph 
Hargreave ;  insisting  on  your  seeing  with  his 
eyes  and  believing  with  his  faith — ^like  a  Roman 
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centurion  converting  one  of  Alaiic's  Goths  at 
the  point  of  the  spear.  On  the  contraiy,  he 
shed  so  much  of  the  aoave  licor  of  sophisby, 
on  the  orli  del  vaso^  that  people  swallowed  his 
brilliant  arguments  without  winciDg.  Even 
when  tempted  to  be  sarcastic^  Fanshawe's  satire 
was  of  so  polished  a  nature,  that  the  iron 
entered  your  soul  without  your  perceiving  it. 
As  the  executioner's  wife,  in  the  time  of  Loub 
XIII.,  said  of  the  "  sweet  performances ''  of  her 
husband,  "  he  cut  oiF  your  head  so  dexterously, 
that  you  were  unaware  of  the  blow ;  till,  on 
shaking  it,  it  rolled  at  your  feet/' 

Lady  Hargreave  was  vexed  with  herself  for 
being  carried  away  by  his  brilliant  sallies.  Still 
more  vexed  with  Aim,  when,  on  endeavouring 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  her  neighbour 
Lord  Fitzmorton,  in  order  not  to  appear  too 
deeply  engrossed  by  that  of  the  pseudo-envoy, 
he  instantly  stopped  short  with  pretended  defe- 
rence, to  listen ;  thereby  fixing  upon  her  slightest 
remark,  the  attention  of  the  whole  party.  She 
had  little  doubt  that  the  annoyance  was  inten- 
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ticmal.  For,  throughout  the  evening,  as  wdl 
as  the  chatty  pleasant  breakfast  of  the  following 
mormng,  not  a  word  did  he  address  to  her. 
His  homage  was  exclusively  for  the  brilliant  and 
beautiful  Lady  Emily  Morton. 

"  Charming  fellow,  is  he  not  ?**  said  Lord 
Rtzmorton,  cordially,  as  he  presented  to  Lady 
Hargreave  on  the  second  night  of  her  visit,  the 
bed  candle  and  glass  of  iced  water  she  asked 
for.  "  We  generally  have  recoiu-se  to  a  game 
at  Post,  or  Racing,  or  jeux  innocens  of  some 
kind  or  other,  to  get  through  the  evening  at  the 
Castle,  when  there  is  a  formal  party.  But,  by 
Jove  !  with  Fanshawe  in  the  house,  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  wanted.  He  carries  one  through 
the  day  before  one  fancies  it  has  begun  !" 

"  Mr.  Fanshawe  has  been  particularly  enter- 
taining this  evening,"  said  Lady  Hargreave 
coldly. 

"  He  is  no  favourite  of  yours,  I  see.  Married 
women  in  general  are  afraid  of  bis  leading  their 
husbands  into  mischief.  A  sad  dog,  I'm  afraid, 
— a  terrible  flirt, — a  ruthless  Massacrer  of  the 
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Innocents, — is  my  friend  Fanshawe! — ^But  some- 
how or  other,  he  is  the  sort  of  Prodigo  whose 
return  everybody  welcomes — a  fatal  encourage- 
ment to  his  levity ! — For  the  next  twenty  years, 
he  won't  be  a  day  older  than  twenty." 

Amiable,  but  credulous  Lord  of  Morton 
Castle !  —  The  son  of  Sir  Claude  Fanshawe, 
— ^in  his  very  cradle  ddsdbus^  du  monde^ — ^had 
attained  before  he  began  to  dog's-ear  his  Eton 
grammar,  the  uncomputable  years  of  Thomas 
Parr!— 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Like  vapour  from  the  mountain  stream  art  thou, 
Which  softly  rises  on  the  morning  air 
And  shifts  its  form  with  every  shifting  breeze — 
Endearing*  generous*  bountiful,  and  kind, 
Vain,  credulous,  and  fond  of  worthless  praise. 
Courteous  and  gentle,  proud — magnificent — 
And  yet  these  adverse  qualities  in  thee. 
No  dissonance,  nor  striking  contrast  make. 

JOANNA  BAtLLl£. 


Captain  Rhys  who,  though  too  much  a  man 
of  the  world  to  run  the  risk  of  disturbing 
the  good  understanding  of  a  pleasant  party 
by  hinting,  even  in  the  most  confidential  con- 
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fidence,  all  tiiat  had  been  privately  drcolated 
at  Cowes  coDcernlDg  Fanshawe  and  the  Dean's 
daughter,  was  not  the  less  amazed  at  (he 
estaingement  ostensibly  existmg  between  parties. 
He  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  sang  froid 
of  Fanshawe's  nature ;  and  that  he  would  have 
betrayed  no  surprise  on  suddenly  finding  him- 
self, nose  to  trunk,  with  an  elephant.  Still,  the 
ceremonious  politeness  with  which  he  had 
saluted  Lady  Hargreave  the  evening  of  his 
arrival,  was  so  little  reconcileable  with  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  had  himself  discovered  them 
on  the  pine-bench  at  Oak  Hill,  that  his  best 
of  Latin  failed  to  explain  the  mystery.  Nor 
was  it  more  satisfactorily  interpreted  when, 
on  the  third  day  of  their  visit,  he  suddenly 
came  upon  them  in  one  of  the  least  frequented 
parts  of  the  American  garden,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  ;  Lady  Hargreave  holding 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

He  thanked  goodness,  or  badness,  as  a  dis- 
creet gentleman  naturally  would,  that  the 
splendid   growth   of   the    rhododendrons   and 
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luudeas  enabled  him  to  strike  into  another  walk, 
unnoticed  by  the  delinquents.  If,  however, 
instead  of  stealing  away  in  an  opposite  direction, 
he  had  joined  them  in  their  promenade,  the 
hdk  of  their  being  together  would  have  ex- 
plained itself.  Margaret  had  started  for  a  walk 
in  the  grounds,  before  the  arrival  of  the  second 
post,  which  on  that  day  made  its  appearance 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual;  and  when  the 
letter-bag  was  opened  in  the  library  by  Lady 
Emily,  during  the  absence  of  her  brother,  a 
letter  addressed  to  Lady  Hargreave  in  a  child's 
handwriting,  afforded  to  Fanshawe  a  passport 
to  reconciliation  such  as  was  not  to  be 
neglected. 

It  was  much  to  ^is  credit,  for  a  man  so 
heartless,  that  he  understood  the  value  to  a 
mother's  heart  of  one  of  those  clumsily-folded 
epistles,  directed  in  crooked  lines  and  a  round- 
text  hand,  and  not  a  little  peculiar  in  its  ortho- 
graphy— in  the  concoction  of  which  it  is  clear 
that  neither  tutor  nor  governess  could  daim 
a  share.  A  despatch  from  the  seat  of  war — ^a  let- 
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ter  marked  private  and  oonfidential  on  H.M.S.y 
— could  not  command  prompter  attention. 

Having  hurried  off  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  the  hall  porter  as  that  Lady  Haif;reave 
had  taken,  Fanshawe  managed  to  meet  her 
in  the  American  Gardens,  breathless  from  haste 
in  her  service.  Lord  Fizmorton,  had  he  been 
the  messenger,  would  have  hastened  away  faster 
than  he  came;  to  allow  her  time  to  read  her 
letter  in  comfort.  But  Fanshawe  followed  her 
composedly  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces ;  and 
when  she  had  reached  the  signature  of  little 
Mary's  epistle,  advanced  to  profit  by  the  glow 
of  satisfaction  that  lighted  up  her  features. 

"You  look  so  happy,  dearest  Lady  Har- 
greave,"  said  he,  "  that  even  a  tresspasser  like 
myself  may  surely  aspire  to  a  brief  moment  of 
mercy.  It  was  to  sue  for  it,  indeed,  that  I 
came  to  Morton  Castle.  I  knew  I  should  find 
you  here,  and  for  years  we  may  not  meet  again. 
Is  it  asking  too  much  then  to  entreat  your 
pardon  for  a  few  rash  words,  wrung  from  me  in 
a  moment  of  desperation ;  never — ^believe  me 
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on  my  word  and  faith — never,  never  again  to 
be  repeated  ?" — 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  disbelieve  you,  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe,"  replied  Lady  Hargreave,  amazed  and 
embarrassed.  "Let  the  subject  drop,  and  be 
forgotten.'* 

"  Forgotten — no !  Forgotten — never !  But 
remembered  with  sincerest  repentance  and 
truest  gratitude,"  replied  Fanshawe,  speaking 
almost  under  her  bonnet.  "Did  you  know, 
cou]d  you  possibly  imagine,  all  I  have  suffered 
in  consequence  of  your  displeasure,  since  I  saw 
you  last,  you  would  feel,  dearest  Lady  Har- 
greave, that  your  present  dem^cy  is  not 
wholly  thrown  away." 

"And  yet,  since  my  arrival  here,"  rejoined 
his  companion,  "  I  have  seen  little  to  induce  me 
to  suppose  that  your  mind  was  otherwise  than 
perfectly  at  ease — perfectly  happy  !" 

"  Touched,  poor  soul !"  was  the  secret  ejacu- 
lation of  Fanshawe.  "  As  jealous,  almost^  as  I 
could  wish ! — You  will  readily  believe,"  he 
continued,  aloud,  "that  my  first  object  is  to 

VOL.   III.  N 
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divert  suspicion  from  the  real  and  sole  purpose 
of  my  visit  here.  Fitzmorton  is  a  good- 
natured  fellow ;  but  he  saw  enough  of  my  state 
of  mind  when  he  carried  me  off  from  Paris  to 
the  Mediterranean,  ten  years  ago,  not  to  possess 
a  ready  due,  dear  Margaret,  to  any  disturbance 
of  feeling  I  may  betray  in  your  company. 
Forgive — ^forgive  me  . — ^It  was  an  oversight,*' 
said  he,  on  finding  her  startled  by  his  fami- 
liarity.    "  I  will  not  again  offend." 

No  answer  was  vouchsafed  him.  His  com- 
panion felt  that  he  was  over-passing  the  limits 
she  had  assigned  him.  But  emotion,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  kept  her  silent. 

"  You  Marg — you,  Lady  Hargreave,  who 
have  led  a  life  of  tranquil  felicity,"  he  con- 
tinued, "are  scarcely  a  competent  judge  of 
feelings  keen  as  mine.  In  my  cup  of  destiny, 
the  too  brief  happiness  of  other  days  has 
deposited  lees  of  bitterness,  which  mar  the 
aims  and  ends  of  Ufe.  People  do  not  die, 
Margaret,  of  such  afflictions. — No !  In  these 
times,  we  rally,  and  look  misfortime  in  the  face. 
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But  between  death  and  the  real  enjoyment  of 
life,  there  is  a  wide  and  miserable  barrier. 
Look!"  said  he,  stopping  short,  and  pointing 
out  a  fine  kalmia  in  the  shrubbery,  which,  from 
removal,  or  an  unfavom'able  soil,  was  exhibiting 
a  mass  of  yellow  fading  leaves,  and  an  untimely 
blossom  or  two,  amidst  the  bright  evergreens 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  "Like  yonder 
half-blighted  tree,  are  my  abortive  character  and 
prospects.  But  for  the  dread  of  injuring  you 
by  my  presence  in  England  when  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  remove  your  father,  I  should  have 
returned  at  once,  to  occupy  a  seat  in  Parliament 
offered  by  my  kinsman  the  Duke  of  Merioneth ; 
and,  by  this  time,  might  have  accomplished 
some  distinguished  administrative  post,  ena- 
bling me  to  serve  my  country  in  her  onward 
march  of  aggrandizement.  Instead  of  this, 
Margaret,  forced  into  a  diplomatic  career,  that  I 
might  stifle  my  disappointments  in  foreign 
countries  and  avoid  all  further  danger  of  injury 
to  the  being  I  loved  best  on  earth, — my  youth 
was  consigned   to   an   idle,   frivolous  state  of 

N  2 
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existence,  in  the  most  corrupt  capitals  in 
Europe ;  without  a  guide — ^without  a  pole-star — 
Tdthout  hope — without  affection !  What  chance, 
tiien,  that  I  should  preserve  my  nature  from 
degradation,  my  soul  pure,  my  heart  holy  ? — I 
plunged  into  excesses  expressly  to  harden  and 
emhrutify  myself.  I  cared  not  to  preserve  the 
right  feelings,  the  fond  sentiments,  the  high 
aspirations  of  my  youth,  which  there  was  none 
to  share.  I  closed  my  eyes  to  the  fdr  frame 
of  nature — the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  lands  in 
which  I  was  abiding.  I  seemed  to  fear  lest  the 
glories  of  creation  should  regenerate  me ;  and, 
by  expanding  my  mind,  render  the  void  within 
still  wider — still  more  desolate. — For,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  misery  and  bitterness — ay, 
and  wickedness — I  loved  you,  Margaret, — ^loved 
you — ^lovcd  you  still, — as  few  were  ever  loved, 
as  few  so  loved,  ever  love  in  return !" 

A  smothered  sigh — ^almost  a  sob — escaped 
the  oppressed  bosom  of  Lady  Hargreave. 
Could  it  be  to  her,  accustomed  only  to  the  most 
prosaic  routine  of  daily  life,  that   this  impas- 
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sioned  invocation  was  addressed  ?  Could  it  be 
her  very  self,  so  coolly,  calmly  regarded  by  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  who  had  been  thus 
exclusively,  thus  fatally  beloved  ? — 

"  Chdteau  qui  parle  ou  femme  qui  ^coutCy^* 
thought  Fanshawe,  reverting  to  the  proverb,  as 
he  watched  her  pause  of  deliberation,  and  re- 
sumed his  flowery  protestations,  in  the  self-same 
tones  in  which  Edmund  Kean,  as  the  guileful 
Richard,  used  to  subjugate  the  ear  of  gentle 
Lady  Anne.  And  Margaret — woe  the  while ! — 
inclined  her  ear  to  listen.  Human  vanitv, 
female  frailty,  united,  left  its  porch  unguarded, 
to  admit  the  leperous  distilment  of  the 
poisoner. 

We,  at  least,  in  our  turn,  are  not  compelled 
to  listen.  No  good  purpose  is  accomplished  by 
dwelling  on  moments  of  temptation,  when  the 
struggle  between  our  good  and  evil  angels 
becomes  a  doubtful  strife,  fiut  let  him  who 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall;  and  let  him 
who  standeth,  deal  mercifully  with  the  fallen. 

A  vivid  flush,   partly   of  shame,    partly   of 
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pleasure,  arising  as  much  from  the  confessions 
to  which  she  had  been  forced  to  listen,  as  to 
those  she  had  allowed  herself  to  make,  burned 
on  the  cheek  of  Lady  Hargreaye;  when,  as 
they  approached  the  house,  she  encountered 
Lady  Emily,  with  two  or  three  others  of  the 
party,  coming  in  search  of  her. 

**  Captain  Rhys  told  us,  dear  Lady  Har- 
greave,  that  we  should  find  you  in  the  Ameri- 
can shrubberies,"  said  she.  ^'  And  here  we  are, 
with  another  letter  brought  by  the  bag ;  which 
Mr.  Fanshawe  pretended  was  too  heavy  for  him 
to  carry." 

"  Familiar  of  old  with  my  friend  Mordaunt's 
clerkly  manuscript  and  lengthy  style,"  said  the 
accused,  "I  did  not  choose  that  Lady  Har- 
greave  should  experience  any  such  drawback 
upon  the  pleasure  of  dwelling,  again  and  again, 
on  a  welcome  little  letter  from  home." 

"  Too  true  ! — ^I'm  afraid  children  are  one's 
pleasantest  correspondants,"  said  Lady  Emily, 
addressing  the  rest  of  the  party,  while  Mar- 
garet was    examining    a    voluminous   packet. 
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bearing  the  Roman  post-mark.  ^^  Children  are 
not  only  merry  and  wise,  but  too  merry  to  be 
too  wise: — happy  birds,  who  mistake  every 
season  for  spring,  and  sing  the  whole  year 
round !" 

"  Grave  philosophy,  dear  Lady  Emily,  for 
the  lips  which  give  it  utterance,"  observed  Fan- 
shawe,  attaching  himself  to  her  side,  after  ascer- 
taining, by  a  iurtive  glance,  that  Lady  Har- 
greave  had  stolen  away,  and  re-entered  the 
house,  for  the  perusal  of  her  brother's  letter. 
"How  long  is  it,  may  I  ask,  since  your 
sprightly  ladyship  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
theNeri?"— 

"  When  the  head  grows  white,  'tis  time  its 
reflections  should  darken.  My  maid  pointed 
out  to  me,  alas  !  this  morning  half-a-dozen  grey 
hairs  in  these  miserable  streamers,"  replied 
Lady  Emily,  passing  her  hand  lightly  through 
the  long,  fair  ringlets  escaping  from  her  straw 
bonnet. 

"You  make  me  tremble!"  cried  Fanshawe, 
with  well-acted  dismay.     "  If  you  have  accom* 
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plished  grey  hairs,  /,  your  seniori  must  make 
up  my  mind  to  baldness ;  to  disguise  which,  a 
vagabond  like  myself  must  have  recourse  to 
Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe's  caoutchoc  wig,  instead  of 
pretending  to  the  laurel  wreath  which,  pedants 
assure  us,  was  invented  to  cover  the  naked  poll 
of  Julius  Caesar.  No  mattwl  Let  us  see 
things,  en  beau^  as  long  as  we  can.  When 
evening  really  arrives,  time  enough  for  the 
shadows  of  life  to  lengthen,  and  darken  our 
hearts." 

"  Parlez  pour  vous  /"  said  Lady  Emily.  "  / 
mean  to  attain  a  chirrupping  old  age!  My 
phosphoric  gaiety  shines  only  in  the  dark.  If, 
like  the  sick  animals  in  Peru,  who  accomplish 
their  own  cure  by  gnawing  the  bark  of  the 
quinine-tree,  (whatever  it  may  please  to  call 
itself  in  the  lingo  of  botanic  pedantry),  I  hare 
strengthened  my  mind  by  mastication  of  bitter 
food,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  profit 
by  my  experience.  Portia's  wig  and  gown 
do  not  make  her  an  hour  the  older,  whatever 
their  influence  in  convicting  the  miserly  Jew.'* 
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Fanshawe  was  a  little  puzzled.  Though  a 
master  of  the  art  of  irony,  Lady  Emily  Morton 
was  as  much  beforehand  with  him  as  in  such 
trivialities  as  a  shrewd  woman  ever  excels  a 
clever  man.  He  was  not  quite  sure,  therefore, 
but  that,  having  discovered  the  game  he  was 
playing  with  Lady  Hargreave,  she  was  not 
making  him  her  butt.  But  he  was  one  of 
those  who,  in  such  dilemmas,  charge  straight 
to  the  front. 

"  Lady  Hargreave  has  deserted  us,  I  see," 
said  he,  pretending  to  look  round,  and  to  dis- 
cern only  the  group  of  loungers  of  whom  they 
were  fifty  yards  in  advance.  "  The  fair  Mar- 
garet has  retreated  into  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber,  to  try  and  work  herself  over 
Mordaunt's  epistle  into  a  fit  of  sentiment,  as 
she  did  over  the  nonsense  verses  of  her  little 
girl.  Poor  dear  Lady  Hargreave  !  She  makes 
it  as  much  her  duty  to  cultivate  the  domestic 
affections,  as  a  Scotch  gardener  to  force  his 
kail  and  asparagus  for  Christmas  Day.  The 
Deanery  of  R ,   however,  was  not  much 
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of  a  hot-bed  for  the  human  heart  Dean 
MordauDt  was  a  selfish  old  fellow ;  and  his  cold 
bloodedness  has  yielded  a  notable  crop  in  Lord 
Mildenhall ;  compared  to  whom  a  stock-fish  is 
marrow.  As  to  his  charming  sister,  a  homeless 
loveless  childhood  has,  I  fear,  produced  a  mere 
automaton.  Pleasing  as  she  is,  Lady  Hargreave 
is  as  cold  as  a  stone." 

"  Cold,  or  warm,  or  tepid,  I  love  her  dearly," 
replied  Lady  Emily,  with  spirit.  "  I  detest  the 
mania  for  hair-splitting  analysis  now  so  preva- 
lent, which  serves  only  to  depreciate  merit 
and  crush  all  honest  enthusiasm.  Too  much 
criticism  is  spoiling  our  literature;  too  much 
criticism  is  spoiling  our  society.  I  have  not 
been  half  so  fond  of  flowers  since  I  was  beguiled 
by  Lady  Delavile  into  attending  a  botanical 
lecture ;  where  I  saw  the  beauties  of  the 
parterre  dissected,  petal  by  petal,  and  coldly 
pored  and  prosed  over.  No,  no,  Mr.  Fanshawe ! 
an  anatomist  may  be  excused  for  endeavouring, 
through  the  contours  of  the  Venus  de  Mcdids, 
to  trace  her  skeleton.     But  don't  let  us  play  so 
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barbarous  a  part  to  a  woman  deserving  the 
utmost  admiration  we  can  accord  her." 

It  was  difficult  for  even  Herbert  Fanshawe 
not  to  admire  the  grace  and  spirit  with  which 
the  folk  were  wielded  by  Lady  Emily  Morton 
as  the  champion  of  her  rivaL  Her  fine 
eyes  seemed  to  give  out  sparks  of  electricity, 
like  a  tiger's  back  under  provocation.  He 
contented  himself,  however,  with  reflection 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  halted  to 
admire  a  border  of  beautiful  crysanthemiuns, 
bursting  into  bloom : — "  a  charming  girl,  cer- 
tainly ;  a  companion  qualified  to  keep  one's 
wits  awake.  —  Somewhat  different  from  the 
dear,  placid,  meaningless  Dudii  of  Dursley 
Park. — Well,  well !  'tis  labour  lost  to  think 
about  her. — ^Ten  thousand  pounds,  and  help- 
less hands,  would  never  do  for  a  miserable 
dog  like  myself;  who,  for  any  droits  of  primo- 
geniture, might  as  well  have  been  born,  like 
Poins,  a  second  brother." 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  proceeded,  a  little  too 
leisurely,  perhaps,   to   examine    her    brother's 
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letter.  For  on  attaining  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber,  instead  of  immediately  breaking  the 
seal,  she  began,  even  before  she  laid  aside  her 
bonnet  and  doak,  to  reconsider  all  she  had 
been  hearing,  and  aU,  or  nearly  all,  she  had 
said  in  return.  She  was  thoroughly  conscious 
of  her  fault.  She  did  not  sin  blindly.  But 
like  victims  to  the  first  fiimes  of  intoxication, 
she  was  surrounded  by  so  delusive  a  world  of 
novel  impressions,  that  she  did  not  even  wish 
to  recover  her  reason.  Her  solitude  was  peopled 
with  fairy  forms,  elves,  sprites, — ^the  luminous 
atoms  that  swarm  in  the  sunshine  of  the  lover 
and  the  poet ;  and  she  sat  herself  down  with 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes,  not  to  exclude, 
but  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  antics.  Oh  ! 
who  will  whisper  to  her  infatuated  soul  a 
form  of  exorcism  to  expel  such  delusions  for 
evermore  ! — 

William  Mordaunt*s  letter  ran  some  risk 
of  being  forgotten.  Nor  was  it  till  the  day 
had  so  far  closed  that  she  was  forced  to  have 
recourse   to  the  candles  on  the  toilet-table  to 
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peruse  it,  that  Lady  Hargreave  laboured  through 
the  following  pages. 

"  I  have  not  written  to  you  regularly,  dearest 
Margaret,  because,  having  many  matters  of 
business  on  which  I  am  forced  to  correspond 
with  Richard  and  Ralph,  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that  my  itinerary  duly  reaches  your  darling 
ladyship  through  their  hands,  and  obtains 
interest  by  the  transmission.  It  is  time,  how- 
ever, that  I  addressed  a  word  or  two  to  yoiu*- 
self ;  to  palliate,  though  not  obviate,  the  pro- 
verbial destiny  of  the  absent — of  being  always 
in  the  wrong.  My  first  news  is,  that,  to 
repay  me  for  any  difficulties  or  privations  I 
may  have  undergone,  besides  that  of  losing 
your  company,  my  mission  has  been  perfectly 
successful.  I  am  a  pragmatical  ass,  however, 
to  talk  about  privations;  when  my  tour  has 
been,  in  fact,  a  series  of  triumphs.  Not  the 
least  among  them  is  that  of  finding  om- 
National  Exhibition  the  object  of  universal 
enthusiasm.     Even  those  who  were,   at   first, 
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cautious  of  co-operation,  have  been  completely 
won  over  by  the  exquisite  plans  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  which  have  lately  reached  us.  I  can 
scarcely  tell  you,  dear  Margaret,  how  Paxton's 
notion  has  charmed  me !  But  you,  who  know 
of  old,  that  if  I  enter  into  a  project  at  all,  I 
do  it  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul;  or,  as 
Ralph  Hargreave  would  say,  that,  if  I  plunge 
at  all,  I  take  a  header, — ^will  readOy  understand 
my  gratification  at  being  saluted  with  salvos 
of  applause,  instead  of  the  feeble  "  we  will  see," 
which  my  proposals  at  first  met  with.  But 
even  of  the  Crj-stal  Palace,  at  present,  enough. 
Let  me  now  talk  of  you  and  yours  ;  or,  as 
might  be  expected  of  so  bold  an  egotist, 
first,  of  myself.  I  shall  not  be  with  you  at 
Christmas,  dearest  sister.  I  cannot  be  in 
England  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
I,  as  faithfiil  to  your  fireside  at  the  grand 
festival  of  the  year,  as  its  holly  or  mince-pies, 
must  be  at  Marseilles  or  Lyons,  when  you  are 
listening  to  those  precious  Dursley  waits,  whose 
serpent  makes  me  hiss  to  think  of.     Let  me. 
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however,  be  in  your  champagne-cup  freshly 
remembered ;  or,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  my 
fetch  shall  walk  in  and  occupy  my  vacant 
chair. 

"I  heard  much  talk  of  you  at  Naples, 
darling ; — yes,  at  Naples.  From  an  adorer,  too. 
But  don't  puzzle  your  brains  to  guess  his  name. 
You  never  saw  him;  and,  in  that,  have  sus- 
tained little  loss.  But,  though  no  Adonis,  your 
Pastor  Fido  is  a  prodigious  man  in  his  own 
esteem:  one  Prince  Rafiarelli,  who  swears  he 
fell  in  love  with  you,  last  year,  at  some  Court 
fete.  *  I  never  saw  your  beautiful  Lady  Agraffe 
but  once,'  said  he.  *  I  never  met  her  dans  la 
haute ;  and  my  friend  Altavilla,  who  knows 
her  well,  explained  that  she  did  not  exactly 
belong  to  the  grand  monde,  but  was  a  noblesse 
de  bourse.*  The  impudent  varlets  !  However, 
on  finding  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
brother  to  your  beaux  yeuXy  (such  a  pair  of 
miserable  grey  eyes  as  they  are!)  the  Prince 
made  mc^free  of  his  palaces,  galleries,  ^nllas, 
and,  ahimel  of  his  very  tedious  company — ^for 
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he  is  a  regular  incommodo^  and  not  at  all  likdy 
to  find  it  out. 

^*  Apropos  of  Altavilla.  When  I  first  stum- 
bled against  him  at  the  San  Cailo,  he  made  me 
as  stiff  a  bow  as  Sir  Hurst  Clitheroe  would 
bestow  upon  a  man  who  had  just  passed 
through  Basinghall  Street :  evidently  afi^id  of 
having  to  answer  for  me  in  society,  or  bestow  a 
dish  of  maccaroni  on  me  in  return  for  all  the 
turtle  administered  to  him  by  the  house  of 
Hargreave.  But,  on  finding  that  I  wanted 
neither  his  notice  nor  a  dinner, — that  is,  on 
meeting  me  at  Temple's,  and  learning  that  my 
errand  at  Naples  was  partly  a  Government 
mission, — he  became  as  affettuoso  as  ever ;  and 
would  fain  have  wrapped  me  up  in  cotton,  like 
the  trinkets  he  is  so  fond  of  displaying.  His 
cat-like,  stealthy  movements  appear  to  me,  in 
his  native  climate,  more  feline  than  ever. 

"Tell  Ralph  Hargreave,  if  he  is  with  you 
(as  I  hope,  for  you  cannot  be  too  much 
together),  that  a  forced  march  through  Austria 
and   Italy,  such  as  I  have  undergone,  would 
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reconcile  him  to  all  the  little  stains  and 
blemishes  he  is  so  fond  of  discovering  and 
endeavouring  to  efface,  in  the  institutions  of 
our  dear  old  England.  Half  my  pleasure,  in 
my  tour,  has  been  invalidated  by  the  traces 
visible  at  every  step,  of  the  outrages  and 
outbreaks  of  the  last  two  years.  To  look  on 
this  country  now,  is  like  siureying  a  beautiful 
corpse,  disfigured  by  the  gashes  of  the  assassin. 
Oh!  dear  Margaret,  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  that  we  live  in  an  island  blest 
with  a  liberal  Constitution  and  a  popular 
Sovereign.  For  a  land  to  be  happy,  loyalty 
should  form  a  predominant  element  of  its 
atmosphere.     In  Naples,  how  is  this  to  be  ? 

"  fiut  are  we  sufficiently  thankful  ?  Do  we 
recognise,  day  by  day,  the  great  blessings 
conferred  upon  us  ?  I  say  *  we,'  my  Margaret, 
in  a  private,  rather  than  a  national  sense ;  for 
since  I  have  been  roaming  about  the  world,  it 
has  often,  oflen  recurred  to  my  mind,  from  how 
much  misery  we  two  were  redeemed  by  the 
affection  of  that  best  of  good  fellows,  whose 
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name  you  bear.  A  few  moments  of  our  fives 
bore  so  dark  a  complexion,  Meg,  that  ihe 
sunshine  in  which  we  are  basking  demands  a 
double  share  of  gratitude.  We  must  not  qiute 
forget  that  grim  old  Deanery.     I  shall  not  be  at 

R this  winter,  and  therefore  del^;ate  to  your 

hands  jny  annual  gift  to  old  Harman  and  his 
cross  wife ;  and  my  visit  to  the  excdlent  Dean, 
whom  from  my  ^oul  I  thank  and  reverenoe, 
for  his  defence  of  my  Other's  character,  and 
forbearance  towards  my  father's  children. 

"  You  will  think  me  growing  very  serious — 
and  justly ;  for  I  am  approaching  the  subject  of 
your  last  letter,  which  I  found  lying  at  the 
Legation  at  Naples.  The  conduct  of  MildenhaD 
in  that  sad  affair  of  Lady  Milicent  does  not 
surprise  me.  For  years  past,  I  have  ceased  to 
be  astonished  at  any  shabby  or  churlish  pro- 
ceeding of  his  lordship.  How  my  father  came 
to  have  such  a  son,  or  we  such  a  brother,  I  am 
puzzled  to  guess— except  that  Stony  Arabia  Hes 
next  door  to  Arabia  Felix.  But  what  really 
grieves    me    in    the    business — for    with   our 
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crabbed  old  aunt  I  entertain  little  sympathy 
•—is,  that  Dick  should  have  been  harassed  on 
her  account.  I  am  afraid  this  family  calamity 
will  be  a  heavy  blow  to  him ;  for  I  happen  to 
know — there  has  been,  hitherto,  no  motive  for 
bis  concealing  it — that  he  entertains  the  greatest 
horror  of  insanity,  and  believes  in  its  hereditary 
tendencies. 

"  An  additional  motive,  my  own  dear  sister, 
for  your  utmost  endeavours  to  reward  the  dis- 
interested affection  which  embroiled  him  with 
an  his  kith  and  kin,  in  order  to  make  you  his 
wife.  I  see  your  little  head  toss  proudly,  as  I 
have  occasionally  seen  it  before  at  similar  exhor- 
tations. But  I  will  not  shrink  from  an  unpalat- 
able lesson,  which,  I  much  fear,  may  be 
wanting.  Lady  Arthur  O'Brennan,  whom  I 
saw  some  months  ago  at  Hombourg,  clinging, 
like  a  drowning  woman,  to  the  skirts  of  every 
titled  dowager  in  the  place,  took  occasion  to 
favour  me  with  some  bitter  hints  concerning  I 
know  not  what  levities  between  you  and  Fan- 
shawe,  which  got  wind  at  Cowes.     I  need  not 
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tell  you,  dear  Margaret,  that  I  sflenoed  her  in  i 
moment.  But  I  could  not  so  easily  silence  the 
world.  Why,  why  have  you  received  Fanshawe 
as  an  inmate  during  my  absence? — ^Why  do 
you  encourage  him  as  a  fiuniliar  friend  f — ^For 
years,  I  have  warned  you  against  that  man. 
If  you  love  me^  therefore,  dear  sister — my  all 
that  I  love  and  value  upon  earth,— do  ncrt 
again  compel  me  to  recur  to  this  hateful 
subject. 

So  prays  your  devoted  brother, 

W.  M." 


Had  this  letter  reached  the  hands  of  Dean 
Mordaunt's  daughter  only  the  preceding  day, 
she  would  have  recognized  the  justice  of  evary 
syllable  it  contained,  and  perhaps  laid  its  couur 
sels  to  her  heart.  But  now,  her  heart  was 
hardened.  Her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
natural excitement.  Remorse  was  unavowedly 
stirring  within  her ;  such  as,  when  we  deceive 
ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us,  so  oftra 
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assumes  the  form  of  indignation  against  our 
accusal 

Enraged  against  William,  or  perhaps  appre- 
hensive that  the  letter  might  fall  into  other 
hands  than  her  own,  she  suddenly  crushed  it 
farther,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  which  was 
blazing  in  the  grate. 

"  Why  do  I  receive  him  as  an  inmate? 
Why,  why?"  murmured  she.  "It  becomes 
my  brother  to  inquire  ! — Who  goaded  me  into 
a  marriage  with  one  for  whom,  he  kneWy  I 
never  entertained  that  warm  affection  which  is 
the  safe-guard  of  married  life?  —  William  is 
aware  that  the  Hargreaves  were  always  my 
enemies ;  and  now  wonders  that  they  malign 
me ! — He  means  well — means  kindly.  But  I 
am  no  longer  a  child  to  be  lectured  out  of 
friendships  that  please  me,  and  acquaintance- 
ships which  console  me  for  my  banishment 
fix>m  that  world,  in  which,  as  Lord  Mildenhall*s 
sister,  I  am  intitled  to  move,  were  I  not 
branded  (as  his  Neapolitan  friend  has  informed 
him),  as  a  noblesse  de  bourse !" 
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Lady  Hargreave  was  piqued  by  every  line  of 
her  brother's  letter,  —  at  RafiareDi's  imper* 
tinence,  and  the  conference  oonceming  her 
failings,  held  with  the  fmolous  Julia.  But 
above  all,  she  was  {uqued  against  Margaret 
Lady  Hargreave ;  for  having  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  and  sunk  in  her  own 
esteem. 

It  was  no  frailty  of  the  senses,  which  was 
obtaining  dominion  over  her.  It  was  the 
foolish  romance  of  false  sentiment; — the  up- 
starting flame  of  a  long-smouldering  first 
love,  imperfectly  extinguished  in  her  girl- 
hood. 

That  night,  when  she  retired  to  rest,  Mrs. 
Harston,  now  a  portly  spinster  but  still  her 
faithful  attendant,  inquired  somewhat  anxiously, 
as  she  was  placing  her  ladyship's  magnificent 
rings  In  their  morocco-case,  what  had  become  of 
a  small  engraved  antique  sapphire,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (as  is  usually 
said  of  all  curious  old  rings),  one  of  the  few 
hereditary    treasures   of   Margaret    Mordaunt, 
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which  had  disappeared  from  the  ring- 
box. 

"  It  is  gone,  Harston. — You  can  put  one 
of  the  other  rings  from  my  jewel  box  into 
the  vacant  place." 

"  Qone,  my  lady  ?  Lost,  sod  her  ladyship 
take  it  so  quietly  ? — ^A  ring  which  her  ladyship 
so  much  valued ! — ^Would  my  lady  give  her 
leave  to  make  inquiries  about  it  in  the  house  ?" 

No !  Her  ladyship  wished  to  hear  nothing 
further  on  the  subject.  "  No  one  was  in  &ult. 
It  had  not  been  lost  at  Morton  Castle." 

Would  that  it  had  been  lost  I — It  was  the 
donor  not  the  ring,  whose  safety  was  in 
danger. — 


CHAPTER  X. 


Hub  lady,  in  the  blosaom  of  my  yontli. 
When  my  fint  fire  knew  no  adultente  incenM 
Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter  but  my  ibndneu. 
For  all  the  bravery  my  Mends  could  ihow  me, 
In  ell  tlie  futh  my  innocence  could  find  me. 
In  ihe  beat  language  my  true  tongue  could  tei 
And  all  the  broken  ugha  my  heart  conld  rend 
I  aned  and  served.     Long  did  I  woo  the  hdy 
Long  was  my  trarail — long  my  haate  to  win  h 
With  all  the  duty  of  my  soul  I  serv'd  her 
That  she  might  love. — She  did: — but  never  n 
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as  if  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets  would  afford  by 
comparison  a  cheerful  sojourn.  Heavy  rains  ren- 
dered the  quarter  still  infested  by  workmen, 
more  than  usually  unsightly  and  cheerless.  The 
very  rooks  sat  moping  in  grim  despondency  on 
the  leafless  boughs.  The  old  house-dog  could 
scarcely  get  up  a  whine  of  welcome.  It  had 
been  a  gusty  day;  and  the  vast  stove  in  the 
new  hall,  of  which  the  stucco  was  still  moist, 
gave  out  more  smoke  than  warmth.  The 
place  looked  as  dreary  as  the  house  she  came 
from  was  bright  and  joyous.  Margaret  heaved 
a  deep  sigh.  It  had  been  whispered  to  her 
the  preceding  evening,  that,  had  their  evil  fate 
been  more  propitious,  they  might  have  been 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  the  sunny  dime  of 
Italy — to  fill  together  an  honourable  and  pleasant 
post — to  enjoy  together  an  Elysium  upon  earth. 
"  They  ?"  No  !  let  us  not  degrade  the  name 
of  our  Margaret  by  any  such  vile  associa- 
tion. 

When   she  entered  the   library,   lighted  up 
to  receive  her,  she  noticed  a  bundle  of  open  news- 
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papers  and  new  pubGcationSy  as  if  recently 
thrown  upon  the  table. 

''Brought  down  by  Sir  Richard  and  Mr. 
Hai^greave,  my  lady,  who  arrived  about  half 
an  hoar  backy**  said  the  butler,  in  answer  to 
her  inquiring  glance.  ''The  gentlemm  are 
gone  to  the  stables,  my  lady.  But  Robert  has 
run  round  to  apprise  my  master  of  your  lady- 
ship's arrival." 

If  Robert  appeared  to  her  ladyship  a  little 
officious,  her  opinion  on  the  subject  did  not 
escape  her.  Already,  she  was  on  the  stairs, 
on  her  way  to  the  school-room. 

The  dinner  was  constrained ;  though  Ralph, 
who  was  on  his  road  homewards  to  Hargreen, 
was  full  of  life  and  animation.  But  between 
Margaret  and  her  husband,  there  arose  none  of 
those  playful  words  or  idle  confidences,  whidi 
constitute  the  charm  of  a  domestic  re-union 
between  a  loving  couple  rarely  parted}  and 
happily  re-united.  On  such  occasions,  what 
pleasant  nothings  are  interchanged  ! — Allusions 
understood,  ere  half  pronounced ;  explanations 
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seemingly  valudess,  but  which  like  counters 
at  phy,  are  worth  thousands  to  the  players  ! 

Ralph  perceived  nothing  of  what  was  pass- 
ing. Blest  with  a  peculiarly  voluble  wife^ 
he  saw,  perhaps,  no  fiiult  in  Margaret's 
tadtumity. 

"  I  forwarded  you  a  letter  from  your 
brother,  to  Morton  Castle/'  said  Sir  Richard^ 
when  the  servants  disappeared  at  dessert. 
"  Rome,  I  think,  was  the  postnmrk.  Is 
he  on  his  way  home  ?" 

"A  letter  from  Mordaunt?"  interrupted 
Ralph  Hargreave.  *'  The  idle  dog  has  not 
written  me  a  line  for  weeks  past !  Do  let  us 
see  the  letter,  Margaret.  Or  if  it  contain 
family  secrets,*'  he  continued,  noticing  h^ 
sudden  flush,  ^read  us  such  passages  as 
concern  the  community  in  general." 

**  William  merely  informed  me  that  his 
journey  had  accomplished  all  its  objects," 
said  Lady  Hargreave,  coldly  ;  **  and  that  he 
should  be  back  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment." 
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''^V^y  must  have  grown  a  shoddng 
prosy  Mow/'  observed  Sir  Richard,^  ^  if  that 
was  all  the  iDformation  he  managed  to  afford 
in  a  packet  on  which  I  had  to  place  half-a- 
dozexi  blue  stamps  I" — 

"You  scarcdy  wish,  I  should  imagine, 
to  hear  all  the  idle  gosap  of  Austria  and 
Italy  f*  observed  Lady  Haigreave. 

"  /  do,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it," 
said  Ralph.  "  It  is  by  straws  of  that  nature 
thrown  into  the  air,  that  one  learns 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  I  want  im- 
mensely to  learn  how  King  Bomba  is  going 
on. 

''  In  that  case,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
destroyed  my  brother's  letter,"  said  Lady 
Hargreave,  coldly. 

"  Destroyed  it,  and  Willy  still  away  ? 
— WeD !  I  wonder  at  your  courage !" 

"  My  wife  never  was  a  hoarder  of  letters," 
interposed  Sir  Richard  in  an  apologetic 
tone.  "  I  doubt  whether,  at  this  moment, 
she  has  half-a-dozen  in  her  possession." 
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The  accusing  colour  rose  to  Margaret's 
tem{des.  She  remembered  only  too  accu- 
rately, exactly  how  many  were  contained  in  her 
ebony  casket. 

"  And  if  we  want  Italian  news,"  added 
her  husband,  perceiving  that  his  cousin's 
questioning  annoyed  his  wife,  ^  we  must 
soon  apply  to  Fanshawe.  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  his  appointment  is  all  but  cer- 
tam." 

"  By  the  papers,  quotha !  Dick  my  boy ! 
Will  you  ever  come  to  years  of  discretion  ? 
Will  you  ever  put  away  childish  things? 
Havn't  you  »euc  to  perceive  that  these  an- 
nouncements in  the  papers  are  merely  feelers, 
put  forth  by  Fanshawe's  friends  of  the  press, 
to  satisfy  Government  that  his  appointment 
would  be  universally  popular?  —  Do  you 
suppose  our  friend  Herbert  would  have 
wasted  so  much  time  in  toadying  editors 
and  sub-editors,  unless  with  this  object  in 
view  ?" — 

"  Mr.  Fanshawe,  whom  I  left  to-day   at 
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Morton  Casde/'  said  Lady  Haigreave,  al- 
most haughtily,  ^'is,  I  bdieve,  entirdy  in- 
debted for  his  appointment  to  the  interest  of 
his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Merioneth.'* 

**  He  is  appointed  then  ?" — ^rejoined  Ralph, 
coolly.  *'  Well,  for  his  sake,  Fm  glad  of  it ; 
and  a  Ettle,  perhaps,  for  ours ;  for  between 
ourselves,  Fanshawe's  a  dangerous  fi^w. 
I  could  us  soon  make  a  pet  of  a  fish,  or 
reptile.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Merioneth 
obtaining  an  embassy  for  him,  the  days  are 
done  when  dukes  could  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  as  much  as  they  can  manage  to 
obtain  office  for  themselves.  Old  Merioneth 
is  not  a  borough-holder,  and  does  not  tell 
exorbitantly  even  in  his  own  county.  Fm 
not  sure  that  I  would  accept  his  influence 
in  exchange  for  oursr 

Sir  Richard  was  silent ;  pondering,  perhaps, 
on  the  possibility  that  Margaret's  renewed 
intimacy  with  Fanshawe,  at  Morton  Castle, 
might  have  exercised  some  influence  in  the 
extraordinary  change  perceptible  in  her  de- 
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portment.  She  was  grown  abrupt,  flighty ; 
her  cheek  was  flushed,  her  eye  wild,  her — 
speech  incohercDt.  Sorely  against  his  wiD, 
her  strangeness  recalled  to  his  mind  the  ter- 
rible visitation  of  Lady  Milicent  Macwheeble. 
He  would  almost  rather  have  believed  that 
Fanshawe  had  temporarily  inspired  her  with 
some  of  his  fantastic  impertinence  of  fashion- 
able pretension,  than  that  such  a  calamity 
shovild  be  impending. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ? — She  is 
not  herself  to-night," — said  Ralph,  when  Lady 
Hargreave  left  them  to  their  wine. 

'*  Nothing  is  the  matter  with  her  that  I 
know  of.  But,  now  and  then,  afler  giving 
free  course  to  her  aristocratic  instincts  among 
such  people  as  the  Fitzmortons  and  Delaviles 
I'm  afraid  poor  Margaret  feels  some  repulsion 
on  returning  to  her  plebeian  husband.  Do 
you  remember  Hoffman's  story,  Ralph,  of 
the  Swedish  girl  who  married  the  merman  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense !" 

"Nonsense,   in  your   teeth,    my  doughty 
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cousin  "  rejoined  Dick,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  filling,  for  eachi  a  bumper  of  firagnmt 
claret.  '*  Margaret  and  I  are,  and  have  ever 
been,  God  be  thanked,  the  best  of  firiends. 
But  we  always  understand  each  othor  more 
satisfactorily  when  WiUy  Mordaunt  is  at 
hand  to  serve  as  our  mutual  interpreter. 
You  know — ^we  all  know — that  Margaret 
was  persuaded  into  marrying  me.  It  was 
not  on  her  part  an  act  of  that  instin(^ve 
love  which,  for  the  happiness  of  married  life, 
wedlock  should  be.  It  was  my  fault,  Ralph. 
Nobody's  but  mine.  I  was  wrong,  nay,  I 
was  criminal  to  persecute  her  with  my  ad- 
dresses, when  I  saw  that  every  concession 
accorded  me  was  against  the  grain." 

"  Again,  I  exclaim,  nonsense,  nonsense ! 
— At  Bardsel,  Margaret  grew  really  attached 
to  you." — 

"  Ay,  grew.  But  it  was  a  contre  cceur. 
And  forced  flowers  have  no  fragrance — ^forced 
fruit,  no  flavour;  fair  seeming,  Ralph,  and 
nothing  else.     Don't  fancy,  however,  that  I 
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complain.  She  has  been  a  good,  kind,  duti- 
ful wife.  I  had  no  right  to  expect  that  the 
Dean's  daughter,  who,  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  meeting,  betrayed  a  personal  dislike, 
should  ever  love  me  as  Elinor  Royd,  for 
instance,  loves  her  husband — whom  she 
chose  in  his  rusty  surplice,  and  adopted  from 
that  moment  into  her  heart  of  hearts.  No ! 
Margaret  likes  me  as  weU  as  she  can ;  and 
what  more  have  I  a  right  to  ask  for  ?  We 
have  been  perfectly  happy  together.  I  never 
cross  her  wishes,  nor  she,  mine.  If  there 
exists  a  higher  and  more  sacred  order  of 
conjugal  affection,  I  had  perhaps  no  right  to 
aspire  to  it." 

"  Dick,  you  are  talking  like  a  fool !"  said 
Ralph,  looking  intently  at  his  glass,  that  his 
cousin  might  not  discern  the  moisture  gather- 
ing in  his  eyes. 

"Perhaps  so;  but  like  an  honest  fool. 
My  wife  is  not  the  less  dear  to  me,  because  I 
have  always  seen  that  her  strongest  affec- 
tions were  centred  in  her  children,  rather  than 

VOL.   III.  p 
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her  husband.  That  it  if  in  them  th^  ara 
centred  fully  satiafies  me.  I  have  im- 
plicit confidence  in  Margaret  Her  nature 
is  chaste,  her  spirit  honourable^  her  prindplea 
excellent.  She  is  come  of  a  gentle  race. 
The  Deui,  though  inert  and  feeble,  was  in- 
trinsically a  gentleman ;  and,  like  old  Faliero, 

I  tmst  unto  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Warm  in  her  veins." 

Ralph  Hargreave  allowed  a  scarcely  audible 
groan  to  escape  him. 

'*  But,  above  all,"  resumed  Sir  Richard, 
with  expansion,  "  I  am  comforted  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  though  Margaret  may  feel  a  little 
ashamed  at  times  of  her  sheepish  uncouth 
husband,  she  has  been  far  happier  as  his  wife, 
than  if  she  had  married  the  finest  of  the  fine 
gentlemen  who  may  have  dazzled  her  eyes 
for  a  moment ;  and  who  would,  by  this  time, 
have  flung  her  aside,  an  unconsidered,  neg- 
lected wife." 

''You  sometimes  call  me  a  philosopher, 
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Dick/'  said  his  cousini  after  a  pause,  duriDg 
which  he  finished  his  wine.  **  But  you  pass 
me  by  a  long  chalk.  I  am  as  incapable  of 
such  generous  self-abnegation  as  yours,  as  of 
winning  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 

"  Yet  I  imbibed  my  philosophy,  such  as  it 
is,  from  a  spring  where  we  used  to  drink 
together,"  replied  Sir  Richard.  "As  long 
as  I  can  remember,  the  old  folks  at  Bardsel, 
— Aunt  Martha,  and  your  excellent  father, 
Ralph, — ^used  to  lay  down  as  law,  '  Do  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest  to  you ;  and  extract  all 
the  happiness  you  can  from  the  resources 
within  your  reach.'  Instead,  therefore,  of 
fretting,  after  my  irrevocable  marriage,  be- 
cause I  did  not  find  myself  adored,  which  I 
had  no  claim  or  pretension  to  be,  I  satisfied 
myself  with  possessing  a  charming  wife,  who 
r^arded  and  respected  me,  and  was,  at  least, 
incapable  of  adoring  another  man.  Excel- 
lent  philosophy,  as  you  observe ;  for  it  has 
afforded  me  a  happy  instead  of  a  repining 
life." 

p  2 
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'*  You're  a  good  feDow,  and  that's  the 
truth  on't  and  the  hest  on't,"  rgoined  his 
cousin.  ^'  But  to  go  and  do  likewise,  people 
must  be  bom  with  a  temperament  like 
yours.  Preachmg  to  oneself  would  never  do 
it  I,  for  my  own  savage  part,  would  as 
soon  be  united  to  a  Parian  statuette,  as  to  a 
woman  who  would  not  laugh,  with  me,  cry 
with  me,  sell  the  shoes  off  her  feet  for  me, 
and  then  walk  barefoot  to  the  diggins  to 
earn  more,  for  my  sake. — Such  a  wife  I've 
got ;  and  here's  her  health,  and  long  life  to 
her."— 

"Amen!"  cried  Sir  Richard,  unable  to 
resist  a  smile  at  his  kinsman's  quaint  en- 
thusiasm. But  in  broaching  a  fresh  bottle 
of  claret,  they  naturally  broached  a  fresh 
subject. 

"  This  is  good  news  of  Willy  Mordaunt's 
return,"  said  Ralph.  "I  long  to  see  him 
again.  He  will  be  good  fun  after  his  travels. 
The  only  fault  one  coxdd  ever  find  with  him, 
was  that  he  had  lived  in  too  narrow  a  circle. 
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'He  will  return  fiberalised.  He  will  return  a 
cosmopolitan." 

*'  More  of  us  than  will  ever  care  to  own 
it,  are  likely  to  improve  our  minds  and 
manners  under  the  influence  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion agitation/'  rejoined  Sir  Ridtard.  **  Few 
events  in  my  remembrance  have  more  suc- 
cessfully promoted  the  fusion  of  classes.  The 
Aristocracy  has  been  forced  into  contact  with 
the  intelligent  and  educated  industrial  classes ; 
and  both  have  benefited.  Even  you,  Ralph — 
don't  call  me  out  for  saying  so — are  not  half 
so  rabid  a  radical  as  you  were  a  couple  of 
years  ago." 

"  I  never  know  what  people  mean  by  the 
the  word  radical  I  was  a  reformer  then ; 
I  am  a  reformer  now.  It  has  not  cooled 
my  zeal  to  find  collaborators  in  the  good 
cause,  as  valuable  as  they  were  undreamed 
of,  in  the  highest  order  of  society — nay,  in 
the  very  highest.  While  from  golden  calves, 
like  our  relative  Sir  Hurst,  it  is  as  hard  to 
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extract  a  guinea  or  an  hoards  work 
in  behalf  of  his  fellow  creatifres,  as  out  of 
the  master  of  a  Union.  In  this  Exhibitioa 
question,  in  the  institution  of  Baths  and 
Wash-houses,  in  all  endeavours  for  the  melio- 
ration and  comfort  of  the  poor  in  which  I 
have  co-operated,  it  is  from  the  great,  and 
not  from  the  middling,  I  have  received  the 
most  gratuitous  aid.  It  ought  to  be  so. 
There  is  nothing  marvellous  in  the  feet. 
But  till  proof  came,  I  was  incredulous/^ 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  rejoined  Sir 
Richard,  "you,  Ralph  Hargreave,  the  con- 
vert, have  reciprocally  converted  others. 
What  the  Manchester  school  has  effected  in 
politics,  you  have  done  for  ethics,  by  con- 
vincing dukes  and  duchesses  that  a  man  may 
be  a  cotton-spinner,  yet  write  the  Queen's 
English  as  well  as  Macaulay,  and  speak  half 
the  languages  of  Europe  into  the  bargain ;  to 
say  nothing  of  being  a  good-looking,  pleasant 
fellow,  who  knows  how  to  carve  a  fricandeau. 
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and  dress  a  wild-duck.  Another  glass  of 
daret,  Ralph;  and  may  I  live  to  see  you 
a  lord  of  the  Treasury  !" 

But  that  a  certain  amount  of  excellent 
Chateau  Margoux  was  circulating  like  nectar 
in  his  veins,  Ralph  would  have  been  almost 
angry. 

"  No  !'*  said  he,  "  you  both  over-rate  and 
under-rate  me.  I  never  exclaimed  with  Fal- 
staff,  as  you  insinuate,  '  Stand  aside.  Nobi- 
lity!' Neither  have  I  ever  aspired  to  the 
slow  tortures  of  place.  I  can  be  a  martyr 
on  easier  terms.  I  will  not,  however,  protest 
too  much,  like  the  lady  in  Hamlet, — or  your- 
self against  coming  into  Parliament;  lest 
like  you,  I  should  have  to  swallow  more  of 
my  own  words  than  are  by  any  means  easy 
of  digestion.  Conscious  of  my  deficiency 
of  administrative  talent,  I  am  certain  of 
affecting  a  million's  worth  more  good  in 
my  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  in 
the  Cabinet ;  where  I  should  be  abhorrently 
•tolerated  by  my  colleagues,  and  perhaps  end 
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ia  beooming  a  temporizer  and  m  siiedL 
Instead  oi  wbichi  after  doing  my  duty  in 
Parliament,  I  go  down  into  LancasUre,  and 
play  the  great  man,, — a  Solon  in  the  ejes  of 
Hargreen,  and  a  Cindnnatus  in  my  own  1 — ^^ 

"Still,  the  award  of  ^ God's  men  and 
columns'  has  its  charm  for  even  the  sternest 
patriot'* 

"  But  I  am  not  the  sternest  patriot  {  I  am 
as  soft  at  the  core  as  a  grenadilla.  My  work- 
people's happiness,  Virginia's  adoration,  and 
my  own  self-esteem,  are  more  to  me  than  the 
freedcHn  of  the  City  of  London,  in  the  finest 
of  gold  boxes ;  I  hold  with  Gothe,  that 

6r,  ben  93efien  fetner  Qeit  genug  Q,ctfyui, 
3)er  1^  getefct  far  aUe  Seitm.'* 

Coffee  was  now  announced,  and  on  re- 
joining Lady  Hargreave  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  flow  of  their  conversation  was  speedily 
checked  by  her  grave  face  and  evident  ab- 
sence of  manner.  How  was  she  to  call  up 
spirits  to  converse  with  them?      She  was 
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fresh  from  the  perusal  of  a  letter  which  had 
followed  her  from  Morton  Castle ; — a  letter 
which  she  had  already  judged  it  expedient  to 
destroy ; — ^a  letter  attempting  to  justify  the 
writer's  retaining  possession  of  a  certain 
sapphire  ring,  which  he  had  forcibly  taken 
from  her  hand ! 

Next  day,  as  Ralph  Hargreave  was  going 
over  the  improved  wing  of  the  house  with 
his  cousins,  previous  to  proceeding  on  his 
joiuney,  he  seized  a  moment  when  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Margaret  to  use  a  friend's 
most  dangerous  privilege  of  plain-speaking. 

''Dick  is  spending  a  mint  of  money 
here !"  said  he,  "  nearly  as  much  as  would 
build  a  town,  or  found  a  colony." 

"  Yes  !  I  believe  he  has  already  found  his 
expenses  treble  the  estimates  of  Sir  Simon 
Stucco,"  replied  Lady  Hargreave. 

"  But,  why  not  remonstrate,  Margaret  ?'*^ 

"  Because  Sir  Richard's  money  is  his  own ; 
and  he  is  intitled  to  spend  it  in  his  own 
way." 
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*'No  man's  money  is  his  own. — ^It  is 
a  deposit  for  his  children;  and  yours,  my  dear 
Margareti  will  be  poorer  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  for  this  ambitious  folly/* 

*'  Why  should  we  term  a  fbOy  that  which 
creates  happiness  for  others? — Sir  Ridiard 
has  set  his  heart  upon  rendering  Dursley  a 
show  place.  Why  prevent  him  ? — Even  as  a 
vanity,  it  is  surely  a  very  harmless  one." 

''Don't  talk  like  an  irresponsible  being. 
To  squander  one's  life  or  one's  fortune, 
Margaret,  is  more  than  a  folly, — ^it  is  a  crime. 
It  grieves  me  to  see  you  wasting  yours ;  for 
I  love  you  both  with  all  my  heart.  Since 
your  brother  is  absent,  dear  Mai^garet,  let 
me  speak  to  you  as  a  brother." 

For  a  moment,  Lady  Hargreave  was 
touched  by  his  earnestness.  It  brought  back 
to  her  mind  the  Ralph  of  Bardsel, — of  Har- 
green.  ^ 

« I  know  nothing,  my  dear  Ralph,"  said 
she,  "  of  my  husband's  income  or  plans,  or 
engagements.     Nor  do  I  attempt  to  over-rule 
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his  tastes ;  for  I  own  I  should  be  angry  if  he 
interfered  with  mine." 

*' Just  what  I  complain  of;  just  what  he 
complains  of!"  was  Ralph  Hargreave's  inju- 
dicious rejoinder.  '*  Do  you  suppose  it  is  for  this 
sort  of  apathetic  mutual  etiquette,  that  people 
swear  at  the  altar  to  become  one  flesh,  one 
heart,  one  soul;  for  richer,  for  poorer,  for 
better,  for  worse?  Margaret — Margaret! 
consult  your  better  self. — ^Be  a  wife;  be  a 
mother;  be  a  Christian! — Remember  the 
fordble  lesson  of  Dante,  that  this  day  will 
never  dawn  again.— Let  us  be  wise  m  time, 
or  wisdom  wiU  come  too  late." 

"I  have  done,"  was  Margaret^s  chilling 
rejoinder.  "  Since  Sir  Richard  complains  of 
me  to  his  friends,  it  is  time  that  I  should 
have  recourse  for  counsel  to  my  own." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  cr6e  des  moiiBtres  ou  des  anges.  Or«  oomme 
feiblesse  et  humanity  sont  termes  synonymesy  on  ne 
s'int^Fesse  gu^es  ^  qui  reste  toujours  fort.  H  im- 
porte  moins  de  savoir  ce  que  rhomme  peut  ne  pas 
commettre,  que  ce  qu'ayant  commis,  il  peut  eflfacer. 

CHA8LB8. 

The  Hargreaves  were  not  disposed  that 
winter  to  prolong  their  Christmas  holidays. 
Hospitality,  in  the  state  of  their  house,  was 
out  of  the  question.  But  the  workmen  had 
for  a  time  departed;  leaving  the  stucco  to 
harden,  and  mortar  and  plaster  to  dry,  ere 
the  gilders  and  decorators  commenced  their 
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costly  operations;  and  Sir  Richard  profited 
by  the  interim  to  proceed  to  business,  in  town. 
Margaret  was  charmed  by  his  determination. 
Though  her  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  not  quite  so  enthusiastic 
as  that  of  her  husband,  she  was  right  glad 
to  escape  from  her  own  society,  to  which,  in 
the  country,  she  was  frequently  reduced. 
London  was  unusually  sociable.  Sir  Ri- 
chard hastened  to  assemble  at  his  table,  in 
Whitehall  Gardens,  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee and  other  friends  who  were  exercising 
their  energies  in  forwarding  the  grand  project 
of  the  day.  By  that  vast  undertaking,  the 
interest  of  his  own  improvements  was  tho- 
roughly eclipsed.  Never  had  his  time  passed 
more  pleasantly.  Margaret  seemed  to  take 
pride  and  pleasure  in  rendering  their  house 
agreeable,  though  she  abstained  from  the 
meagre  ingid  assembUes  of  the  avant  saison ; 
where  people  meet  at  eleven  and  disperse  at 
twelve,  having  nothing  to  furnish  matter  for 
their  chit  chat  which  was  not  discussed  the 
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preceding  night,  and  where  even  the  UnleUe$> 
exhibited,  consist  of  the  obsolete  finery  of  » 
preceding  season ;  unless  when  some  injudi- 
cious coquette  attempts  to  inaugurate  a  new 
Parisian  fashion,  and  gets  laughed  at  for  her 
presumption  by  a  society  which,  however 
much  it  may  resemble  the  sheep  of  Panuige, 
is  unanimous  in  anathematizing  the  unlucky 
mutton  which  first  oversteps  the  hedge. 

Instead  of  joining  these  cold  and  colour- 
less assemblages,  Lady  Hargreave  collected 
daily  dinner-parties  at  home ;  and  every  one 
acquainted  with  London  during  the  short 
days  of  the  year,  when  so  few  houses  are 
open  for  hospitality,  can  appreciate  the  charm 
of  sociable  chatty  dinners,  whose  brilliant 
lights,  lively  conversation,  and  excellent 
cheer,  seem  doubly  acceptable  after  the 
dull,  foggy,  muddy,  chilly  hours  of  a  Lap- 
landish  February  morning.  It  became  a 
thing  sought  after,  to  dine  with  the  Har- 
greaves.  At  White's,  one  of  the  favourite 
questions  of  the  day  was,  ''  who  is  invited 
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-^who  omitted;"  and  the  rou^s  began  to 
make  their  court  to  Herbert  Fanshawe,  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  an  invitation. 
As  an  excuse  to  each  other  for  thus  suddenly 
cultivating  an  acquaintance  extra  muros  of 
the  exclusive  world,  they  discovered  that 
**  the  house  in  Whitehall  Gardens  had  gained 
immensely  by  the  absence  of  tl^at  confounded 
prig)  William  Mordaunt." 

Margaret  herself  appeared  to  be  in  unusual 
spirits.  Her  children,  of  whose  beauty  and 
intelligence  she  was  as  proud  as  though  the 
impulsive  fondness  of  mother-love  were  not 
in  some  degree  deficient  in  her  nature,  were 
sitting  to  Mrs.  Thornycroft  for  a  group, 
originating  in  that  pleasing  artist's  successful 
portraits  of  the  royal  children.  A  capital 
likeness  had  been  attained ;  and  it  was 
admitted  both  by  friends  and  by  better  judges, 
that  little  William  Mordaunt,  now  in  his 
tenth  year,  afforded  a  model  for  an  infant 
Apollo,  such  as  Phidias,  or  Flaxman,  or 
Thorwaldsen  might  have  prayed  for.  Herbert 
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Fanshawe  informed  Lady  Hai^greave  that 
Marochetti  and  Monti  were  wild  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  a  study  from  her  son. 

With  pardonable  vanityi  she  was  anxious 
that  the  group  should  appear  in  the  annual 
exhibitioni  on  a  year  when  half  Europe  was 
likely  to  become  spectators  of  the  shows  of 
our  metropolis ;  and  every  day,  the  children 
were  taken  from  their  lessons,  and  carried  off 
to  the  sculptress'  atelier. 

One  morning,  as  she  was  getting  into  the 
carriage  with  them  on  their  daily  errand,  to 
profit  by  the  short  daylight  accorded  in 
February  by  our  murky  atmosphere,  a  rail- 
way cab,  overburthened  with  baggage,  drove 
at  the  same  moment  to  the  door;  out 
of  which  jumped  an  ill-dressed  and  weary- 
looking  man,  who  nevertheless  insisted  upon 
being  embraced  by  his  sister  and  her  off- 
spring. Already,  William  Mordaunt  had 
ordered  his  servant  and  baggage  to  proceed 
to  his  lodgings ;  intending  to  stay  and  talk 
with  Lady  Hargreave,  from  whom  he  had 
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never  before  in  his  life  undergone  so  long 
a  separation ;  for,  with  the  egotism  of  most 
travellers  returning  home  after  prolonged 
absence,  he  fancied  his  arrival  as  much  a 
matter  of  importance  to  others  as  to  himself ; 
and  that  every  thing  must,  for  a  moment, 
give  way. 

It  went  to  his  heart,  therefore,  when 
Margaret,  instead  of  ordering  away  her  car- 
riage and  returning  to  the  house,  informed 
him  she  had  an  engagement  till  three 
o'clock ;  at  which  hour,  she  hoped  he  would 
return. 

"  Why  where  on  earth  are  you  going  with 
Mary  and  Willy  so '  dressed  out,  at  this  bom- 
of  the  day  ?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  some 
vexation. 

"  They  are  sitting  for  their  likenesses, 
and  we  are  already  late.  Good  bye,  dear 
William.  Between  three  and  four,  I  shall 
expect  you." 

"  Between  three  and  fo\ir,  she  should  ex- 
pect him  !"     And  this,  after  a  separation  of 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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six  months !  William  Mordauot  stood  trans- 
fixed upon  the  pavement,  staring  wonderinglj 
after  the  departing  carriage ;  till  a  dvil  butler 
advanced,  and,  far  more  cordially  than  bis 
^y*  begged  to  know  whether  Mr.  Mordaunt 
would  not  please  to  step  in,  and  breakfast 
after  his  journey,— or  whether  one  of  the 
servants  should  fetch  another  cab  ? 

"No;  he  would  walk  to  the  nearest 
stand  l"  He  would  not,  at  that  moment,  be 
indebted  to  anything  wearing  the  livery  of 
the  Hargreaves.  And  walk  he  did,  doggedly, 
and  with  his  hat  over  his  eves,  towards 
Charing  Cross ; — regardless  of  his  unbrushed 
clothes,  and  forgetting  there  was  a  public  to 
be  deprecated. 

"  Engaged  to  accompany  her  children  !" — 
Why  not  despatch  the  governess,  or  tutor,  in 
her  place? — Or  why  not,  at  least,  invite 
him  into  the  carriage  to  accompany  her  ? — 

Alas  !  it  was  the  daily  custom  of  Herbert 
Fanshawe  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the 
modelling,  with  advice  unasked  for,  and  flat- 
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Series  all  but  fulsome ;  and  it  would  scarcely 
have  done  to  expose  his  intimacy  in  the 
family  to  the  discrimmating  eye  of  her  bro. 
ther.  She  was  right.  For  the  moment  the 
idea  crossed  his  mind  that  some  evil  influence 
must  have  int^posed  betwixt  him  and  his 
sister,  the  shape  instantaneously  assumed  by 
his  chimera  was  that  of  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe. 

On  reaching  his  solitan*  lodging,  which  so 
sudden  an  arrival  found  unprepared,—  disor- 
derly, cheeriess,  smelling  of  soot,  and  gar- 
nished only  by  a  flle  of  Christmas  bills  lying 
on  his  bureau, — the  windows  dirty,  the  fire 
vainly  endeavouring  to  send  its  smoke  up 
the  damp  chimney, — ^poor  Mordaunt  felt 
inclined  to  rush  back  to  those  warmer 
dimes  whose  cheerAiIness  lies  nearer  the 
surface. 

For  Margaret,  he  found  no  forgiveness. 
While  his  servant,  in  unpacking  his  baggage, 
laid  successively  before  him  the  hundreds  of 
trifles  which,  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  he  had 

Q  3 
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collected  for  her  and  her  difldren,  all  the 
delight  he  had  promised  himself  in  presenting 
them,  was  turned  to  gall.  Above  all,  there 
were  two  rich  cases,  the  result  of  a  com- 
mission which,  on  his  departure,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Richard  (backed  by  a  blank 
cheque  upon  his  banker)  to  purchase  at 
Naples  for  his  sister  and  little  Mary  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  pink  coral  that 
could  be  procured ;  and  at  Rome,  a  few  of 
the  finest  cameos  and  intaglios,  to  be  set  by 
Froment  Meurice  in  the  lid  of  a  work-box 
for  Lady  Hargreave*s  use. — WiUiaff*  had 
taken  such  pleasure  in  the  selection  ! — He 
had  succeeded  so  perfectly  ' — But  where  was 
the  pleasure  of  pampering  the  tastes  of  one 
so  heartless  as  Margaret ; — ^whom  the  world's 
vain  breath  of  flattery  was  whirling  away 
from  their  hearts. — 

"  Between  three  and  four !" — No !  He 
would  not  return  to  content  himself  with  the 
wearied  and  divided  attention  she  was  likely 
to  yield  him.     Wounded  to  the  quick,  he 
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became  nearly  as  hard-hearted  as  his  sister. 
He  dressed  himself — refreshed  himself — 
then,  rousing  himself  to  forget  his  injuries, 
and  renew  those  kindly  sympathies  which, 
after  a  long  absence  from  town,  came  rushing 
through  the  veins  of  a  London  man  like  the 
current  of  the  Thames  through  the  arches  of 
London  Bridge,  he  hurried  off  to  his  Club ; 
certain  of  meeting  there  the  cheruping  re- 
ception, withheld  where  he  was  better  entitled 
to  expect  it. 

His  anticipations  were  fully  justified. 
"  Ha !  Mordaunt,  old  fellow ! — Welcome, 
welcome  back  to  England!" — burst  from 
scores  of  voices.  It  was  the  high  tide  of  the 
day.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  many 
circled  round,  to  question  and  to  comment. 
The  curious  had  so  much  to  ask;  the  gossips 
so  much  to  tell.  The  politicians  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  was  true  that  France,  like 
Sgnanalle's  wife,  insisted  on  being  cudgelled 
by  her  tyrant:  and  whether  Austria,  after 
grinning  and  showing  her  fangs,  and  being 
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scourged  for  the  insurbordinate  act,  was 
crouching  to  the  earth  again,  a  still  mare 
spiritless  hound  than  before?  —  Toudiing 
Naples,  no  one  inquired :  AltaviQa  supplying, 
by  his  correspondence  with  the  heau  momte, 
a  choicer  series  of  romances  than  ever  issued 
from  Italian  invention  since  die  days  of 
Boccaccio. 

The  grander  topics  exhausted,  what  a 
cloud  of  small  talk!  He  was  blinded,  as 
by  the  dust  from  a  chaff-mill.  Had  he 
heard  this — had  he  heard  that. — Was  he 
aware  that  several  girders  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  had  given  way — that  thousands  of 
panes  of  glass  were  broken  daily  by  the 
wind — that  flights  of  birds  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  building — that  nothing  had 
yet  arrived  for  exhibition  from  foreign 
countries — that  bales  upon  bales  were  in 
the  docks,  for  which  no  warehouses  had 
been  provided — that  Russia  had  refused  to 
contribute  a  single  article — that  Nicholas  had 
given  orders  for  a  complete  set  of  household 
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furniture  in  melachite  and  gold,  to  be  ready 
for  the  opening — that  Ministers  could  not 
hold  out  till  the  1st  of  Mav  —  that  the 
Whigs  were  safe  for  the  next  three  years ; 
an  the  directly  contradictory  on  dits,  in  short, 
which  circulate  in  London  Clubs,  at  that 
season  of  the  year  when  candlelight 
assists  in  expediting  the  departure  of  the 
post. 

For  such  things,  William  Mordaunt  cared 
not.  He  wanted  to  talk  of  home.  As  a 
schoolboy,  returning  for  the  holidays,  is 
more  anxious  about  his  pony's  cough,  or 
Chloe*s  last  litter,  than  for  the  decisions  of 
the  recent  Quarter  Sessions  or  the  result  of 
some  Bumbledom  Election,  he  would  have 
better  liked  to  hear  one  word  of  the  Har- 
greaves,  than  all  the  prospective  glories  of 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

Yet,  with  a  sort  of  nervous  presentiment, 
he  feared  to  lead  to  the  subject.  Forth- 
coming marriages  were  discussed,  births, 
deaths,    and    inheritanceships,     which    Had 
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occurred  during  his  absence.  But  his 
friends  seemed  pointedly  to  avoid  all  allusion 
to  the  name  he  loved. 

At  lengthy  he  espied  Barty  TomGnson 
in  the  distance,  cogitating  over  the  Globe ; — 
chiefly  because  several  other  men  were 
anxiously  waiting  for  it. 

"  Now,  then,"  mused  Mordaunt,  "  if  any 
unpleasant  news  awaits  me,  I  am  sure  to 
hear  it." 

"  Ha  !  Binks  the  Bagman,  back  again  ?" 
cried  Barty,  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
him.  "  How  are  you,  my  dear  fellow  ?  But 
I  need  not  ask.  You  have  grown  fet  and 
flourishing  upon  your  travels.  And  how 
do  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  Cham  of 
Tartary,  and  all  the  other  potentates  with 
whom  you  have  been  treating  for  samples  of 
their  drj'  goods  and  tobacco? — Does  the 
descendant  of  Prester  John  still  continue 
to  ride  on  a  white  elephant,  with  cab 
action  ?" — 

"  YoUj  I  find,  still  continue  to  ride  vour 
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high  horse,"  retorted  William,  provoked  to 
see  how  many  a  smile  rewarded  this  rhodo- 
montade.  "But  what  are  you  doing  in 
town,  Tomlinson,  this  open  weather  ? — ^Why 
are  you  not  at  Melton  ?" — 

"  Hard  up,  my  dear  fellow.  That  twenty 
pounds  I  paid  to  the  Crystal  Palace  suhscrip- 
tion,  by  way  of  conscience-money,  was  my 
last  farthing.  I  had  serious  thoughts,  how- 
ever, of  applying  to  your  brother-in-law,  to 
mount  me.  Hargreave  has  sixteen  hunters 
eating  their  heads  off;  being  too  much 
occupied  here,  at  his  committee, — or  on 
guard,  Heaven  knows  where, — to  recollect 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  a 
hound  or  bullfinch." 

"  And  why  had  you  recourse  to  second 
thoughts  ?" 

**  Because  Dick  Hargreave,  the  best  fellow 
on  earth,  is  apt  to  have  screws  in  his  stable ; 
and  because,  when  out  of  sorts,  which  one 
sees  more  than  occasionally,  he  sometimes 
clothes   his   negatives  in   language  such  as 
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would  be  excised  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain from  an  Adelphi  force." 

"I  thought  you  were  on  better  tenna. 
I  have  seen  you  ride  his  horses  at  IXirsley.'* 

*'  Ay  ;  that  was  before 

Some  demon  whispered  Hargreave,  have  a  taste. 

Ever  since  the  bricklayers  took  possession 
of  Dick  Hargreave's  j^ouse,  the  megrims 
have  possession  of  his  head.'* 

William  Mordaunt  dared  not  proceed  in  his 
questioning.  There  were  too  many  loungers 
around  them,  attentive  to  their  colloquy. 

"  I  met  Lady  Arthur  O'Brennan,  last 
night,  at  a  flower-show  in  Piccadilly,  that  is, 
at  one  of  Lady  Fivepercent's  carpet  dances,** 
resumed  Tomlinson,  as  eager  to  fasten  upon 
a  new  comer  as  became  his  reptile  nature; 
"  and  the  fair  Julia,  (who  by  the  way,  is 
making  up  to  poor  old  Lord  Hardbake,  who 
has  neither  heard  nor  seen  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  to  whom  she  is  forced  to 
pay  her  addresses  through   a   pair   of  blue 
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spectacles  and  an  acoustic  tube !)  the  fair  Julia 
is  frantic  against  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Hargreave ;  either  for  not  making  her  a  daily 
fixture  at  their  dinners,  like  the  claret 
pitchers  and  ice  pails ;  or,  as  she  teDs  the 
story,  for  becoming  touters  to  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  sending  to  Coventry  all  those 
who  oppose  it" 

"  And  does  Lady  Arthur  oppose  it  ?" 

"  Ay  !  on  the  same  grounds  which  fortify 
the  Clitiieroes  in  opposition.  Wanting  spirit 
to  contribute  liberally  to  its  support,  they 
fancy  they  redeem  themselves  by  disguising 
their  stinginess  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
Sir  Hurst  evidently  considers  it  a  heroic 
act  to  start  on  tiptoes,  and  discharge  his 
little  popgun  against  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar." 

"  Dick  Hargreave  must  have  been  wasting 
his  time  not  to  have  converted  his  sisters." 

"His  sisters,  my  dear  fellow?  He  has 
enough  on  his  hands,  I  fancy,  in — that  is — 
his  improvement   at   Dursley,   and  all   that 
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sort  of  thing,  you  know/'  hesitated  Tomlinson, 
as  if  checking  what  he  was  about  to  utter. 
**  By  the  way,  Mordaunt,  you  were  all  but 
knocking  against  Herbert  Fanshawe  on  your 
way  home.  Now  tell  us!  did  you  really 
observe  so  many  arms  and  hearts  and  houses 
wide  open  to  welcome  that  *  distinguished 
young  diplomatist,'  as  the  newspapers  pro- 
claim to  be  the  case  ?  Is  poor  old  Sir  Robert 
Branxholm  to  be  paragraphed  out  of  his 
appointment,  to  make  way  for  the  varnished 
boots  which  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
stand  in  his  shoes  ?" — 

"  I  heard  no  hint  of  Sir  Robert's  removal. 
He  gave  me  a  capital  dinner,  I  remember. 
On  the  spot,  of  course,  his  successor-pre- 
sumptive's  name  was  never  mentioned." 

"  I  thought  so,  when  I  read  those  out- 
rageous puffs :  like  the  overflowing  audiences 
recorded  in  the  playbills  of  some  theatre  on 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy  !" 

"  Come,  come !  Fanshawe  is  not  on  the 
eve  of  bankruptcy !"  cried  Early  Intelligence, 
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insinuating  his  little  wiggy  head  into  the 
drcle.  "  I  never  saw  him  so  bumptious  I 
There  are  bets  flying  about  at  the  Coventry, 
that  he  marries  Lady  Emily  Morton  within 
a  month." — 

A  roar  of  laughter  saluted  the  announce- 
ment. But  though  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  Barty  Tomlinson  seemed  to  address 
his  merriment  on  the  subject  to  Mordaunt, 
purported  to  remind  all  present  of  the  now 
notorious  flirtation  of  Fanshawe  with  the 
Dean's  daughter,  poor  William  accepted  the 
rumour  as  extenuating  and  satisfactory. 
With  the  slightest  chance  of  such  an  event 
impending,  Fanshawe's  intimacy  in  White- 
hall Gardens  could  only  be  of  a  friendly 
nature. 

William  Mordaunt's  warm  heart  already 
relented  towards  his  sister.  He  had  judged 
her  too  severely.  He  had  no  right  to  be  testy 
with  the  dear  Margaret  to  whom  he  was  so 
fondly  attached.  At  all  events,  the  children 
had  not  ofi^ended  him.     He  yearned  towards 
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those  lovelyi  loving  children.  Before  he  had 
so  much  as  skimotied  an  evening  paper,  hk 
overcoat  was  hastily  buttoned  on  again,  and 
he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Whitehall  Gar- 
dens. 

And  this  time,  he  was  perfectly  contmt 
with  the  warmth  of  his  reception.  Lady 
Hargreave  embraced  him  with  earnest  tender- 
ness ;  and  the  seeming  slight  of  the  morning 
was  explained  by  the  deference  due  to  the 
golden  value  of  an  su'tist^s  time.  At  all 
events,  while  his  sister,  all  kindness,  beauty, 
and  grace,  addressed  him  iu  those  endearing 
tones  of  other  days  which  brought  before 
him,  in  a  moment,  the  Margaret  of  the 
Deanery — ^nay,  the  Margaret  of  Bassingdon, 
— it  was  impossible  not  to  put  his  trust  in 
her.  Never  had  he  seen  her  look  more 
lovely.  Never  had  he  been  so  struck  by 
the  seemliness  and  elegance  of  her  sur- 
roundings. After  the  mis-matched  and 
gloomy  magnificence  of  the  Italian  palaces, — 
after  the  whitewashed  bams  which,  in  Ger- 
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many,  call  themselyes  castles, — after  the 
superficial  polish  of  Paris, — a  well-furnished 
London  mansion,  where  everything  is  in- 
tended for  use,  where  warmth  and  light  ap* 
pear  spontaneous,  and  where  the  appliancea 
and  means  of  modan  luxury  are  calculated 
alike  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  life  and 
embellish  its  pleasures, — struck  him  as 
scarcely  less  marveUous  than  the  creation  of 
Aladdin's  lamp. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  shrewd  observer 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  travel  on  the  con- 
tinent to  see  how  amiaUe  the  English  become 
when  once  out  of  their  own  country.  But  it 
is  &r  better  worth  while  to  see  them  on  their 
return:  civilized,  subdued,  but  appreciating, 
as  for  the  first  time,  the  homely  happiness  of 
an  English  fireside ;  and  the  open-handedneas 
and  open-heartedness  of  their  own  country- 
people. 

In  those  pleasant,  airy,  bowery  rooms  in 
Whitehall  Gardens,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  contiadictory  testimony    of  a   radiating 
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grate,  Febniary«  adorned  with  garlands  of 
roses,  carnations,  and  lilies  of  the  valley, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  summer,  Mai^garet 
appeared  before  his  eyes  as  the  Eve  of  the 
Eden  of  civilization. 

Oppressed  by  a  thousand  pleasurable  emo- 
tions, Mordaunt  was  not  at  leiBure  to  discern 
that  the  improved  beauty  imparting  such 
lustre  to  her  &ce,  arose  from  a  certain  in- 
tensity of  expression,  of  sentiment,  of  sensi- 
bility, which  had  never  before  brightened  its 
exquisitely  feminine  features.  But  even  had  he 
noticed  it,  how,  alas !  was  he  to  surmise  that 
the  light  streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
glow  animating  her  cheek,  had  their  origin 
while  listening,  amidst  the  shrubberies  of 
Oak  Hill,  to  the  stirring  stanzas  of  Locksly 
Hall,  recited  by  the  mellow  voice  of  Herbert 
Fanshawe ! 

His  happiness  in  his  sister's  company  was 
not  perfected  till  the  children  had  been  sent 
for,  questioned,  and  caressed ;  preparatory  to 
receiving  from  Unde  William  those  charming 
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cadeauXj  for  which  a  servant  had  been 
hastily  despatched.  His  own  gifts  to  his 
sister  were  offered  and  accepted  as  if  trans- 
ferred from  the  left  hand  to  the  right ;  but 
he  chose  to  leave  to  Dick  Hargreave  the 
pleasure  of  surprising  his  wife  with  the  more 
precious  tributes  which  had  a  claim  to  greater 
gratitude.  When  his  brother-in-law  at 
length  made  his  appearance,  to  enjoy  his 
unexpected  arrival,  though  Mordaunt  ac- 
costed him  of  course  with  the  crude  English 
formula  of,  "  Hargreave,  how  are  you  ?"  he 
longed  to  throw  his  arms  round  him  and 
embrace  him,  as  a  foreigner  would  fearlessly 
have  done,  to  thank  him  for  the  peace  and 
plenty  in  which  his  sister  was  installed ;  and 
still  more  for  the  perfect  happiness  pour- 
trayed  in  his  own  genial  countenance.  It 
was  just  so  that  William,  who  loved  him  as 
a  brother — more  than  as  a  brother,  as  a 
friend^ — could  wish  to  see  him. 

"  How  unlucky,  dear  Margaret,  that  we 
have  people  to  dinner  to-day  !"  exclaimed  the 

VOL.   III.  R 
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master  of  the  house.  "  It  would  have  been 
so  pleasant  to  close  round  the  fire,  with  the 
children  to  dessert,  to  question  Unde  William 
about  his  travels !" 

**  You  have  a  party  then  ?"  inquired  Mor- 
daunt. 

"A  dozen  or  so  of  country  neighbours, 
who  have  come  up  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Delaviles,  Fanshawe  and  his 
love  Lady  Emily  Morton,  with  her  mother. — 
A  few  others — I  scarcelv  know  whom." 

"  In  that  case,  I  had  better  dine  at  the 
Coventry." 

"  I  would  never  forgive  you  if  you  did. 
Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  you 
have  to  bring  me  the  Roman  bracelet,  and 
the  coral,  and  cameos.  We  dine  at  eight. 
As  you  have  to  go  home  and  dress,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  should  be  thinking  of  moving." 

"  What  a  world  it  is !"  murmured  Mor- 
daunt,  as  he  hurried  home  through  a  gather- 
ing fog.  "  Here  is  a  couple  as  happy,  per- 
haps, as  ever  Providence  brought  together — 
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rich  in  all  this  world  can  offer, — attached, 
worthy,  confident  in  each  other, — and  people 
can't  let  them  alone,  or  heUeve  in  their  hap- 
piness, but  must  raise  scandals  at  their 
expense  ! — There  have  been  moments  when 
I  myself  have  ventm^  to  mistrust  ap- 
pearances. I  am  now  at  ease.  How  much, 
how  much  have  I  to  be  thankful  for  to  God 
and  him,  for  the  happiness  Dick  Hargreave 
has  secured  to  my  father's  daughter !" — 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Oh  I  aveet  pale  Margaret, 

Oh !  rare  pale  Mugare^ 
What  lit  your  eyes  with  tearful  pover. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  felling  thower  I 
Who  lent  you,  love,  your  mortal  dover 

Of  precnouB  thought,  and  aspect  pi 

Your  melancholy  iweet  and  frail  ? 
From  tiie  evening-lighted  wood. 
From  the  westward-winding  flood. 

From  all  things  outward  you  have 
A  tearful  grace ;  as  though  you  stood 

Between  the  rainbow  and  the  tun. 
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is  called  the  world,  anybody  who  arrives 
from  anywhere,  with  anything  to  relate,  is 
welcomed  as  a  godsend :  not  alone  a  Layard 
arriving  from  Nineveh,  or  a  Brooke  from 
Borneo,  or,  as  we  trust,  a  Franklin  may  yet 
arrive  from  the  Arctic  regions ;  but  the  last 
idler  from  Paris,  who  can  describe  the  cut  of 
the  Emperor's  mustachios  and  epaulets;  or 
the  last  sportsman  from  Newmarket,  with 
mysterious  whispers  from  Nat. 

For  a  second,  Mordaunt  almost  diverted 
from  Ralph  Hargreave  the  attention  and 
cross-questioning  of  Lady  Ddavile.  But 
when  she  saw  how  much  his  attention  was 
distracted  by  gazing  at  his  sister,  and  how 
little  he  had  to  relate  about  Golden  Fleeces, 
Archdukes,  and  Grand-duchesses,  she  re- 
sumed her  courtship  of  the  handsome  radical, 
from  whose  honest  nature  her  flatteries  glided 
off  "  like  dew-drops  from  a  lion's  mane,"  or 
raindrops  from  the  plumage  of  some  noble 
bird ;  while  a  gleam  in  his  dark  eyes  betrayed 
a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  expressing  that  he 
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had  neveTy  in  the  course  of  his  life,  heard  so 
much  flagrant  nonsense  as  from  this  mock 
oracle  of  the  coteries. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  room,  Fanshawe, 
who,  throughout  dinner,  had  appeared  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  any  one  but 
Lady  Emily  Morton,  beside  whom  he  was 
seated,  glided  into  the  vacant  chair  next 
William  Mordaunt;  and  began  to  express 
with  so  much  warmth  his  satisfaction  at 
seeing  him  again,  that  Margaret's  brother 
felt  ashamed  of  his  previous  suspicions. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  you  spent  a  day 

or  two  at  ' on  your  retiu^n  ?     Do  tell 

me,  Mordaunt,  honestly  and  as  one  of  my 
very  earliest  friends,  was  my  appointment 
canvassed  there  ? — Do  they  shortly  expect 
me  ?"— 

"  Honestly  then,  I  never  once  heard  men- 
tion of  your  name." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  Old  Branxholm  is  one 
of  my  poor  father's  diplomatic  contempora- 
ries.    They  were  attache  together,  and  r&- 
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mained  friends  to  the  last.  And  nothing 
would  annoy  me  more  than  that  Sir  Robert 
should  imagine  I  had  been  endeavoiuring  to 
undermine  him  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  as  the  . 
officiousness  of  those  confounded  newspapers 
might  lead  him  to  suppose." 

"  Console  yourself !  the  old  fellow  was 
thinking  only  of  his  beccajichi,  and  prosing 
over  the  numismatic  collection  which  he 
intends  to  bequeath  to  the  nation;  to  be 
decently  interred,  of  course,  among  our  archae- 
ological treasures  in  the  catacombs  of  the 
British  Museum." 

"  You  have  taken  a  serious  weight  off  my 
mind,"  murmured  Fanshawe,  helping  himself 
to  candied  ginger. 

"In  point  of  fact,"  resumed  Mordaunt, 
'*  there  is  no  thought  or  talk  whatever  of  his 
quitting  Italy." 

Herbert  Fanshawe  smiled,  with  an  air  of 
superior  information,  implying : 

"  I,  who  have  the  key  of  the  Foreign  Office 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  could  tell  you,  per- 
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haps,  more  on  die  subject  than  is  known 
out  of  Downing  Street !" — He  contented  him- 
self with  replying  aloud, — ^'  I  am  not  in  the 
slightest  hurry  to  replace  him.  I  can  wait 
But  I  should  be  really  sorry  if  a  man  of  his 
time  of  life  exposed  himself  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  recall.'' 

"  MonseigneuTy  fattendrai  /"  rgoined 
William,  with  shrewder  sarcasm  than  might 
have  been  expected  of  him  ;  and  he  and  his 
companion  now  proceeded  up-stairs,  to  coffee, 
still  engaged  in  conversation;  entering  the 
drawing-room  just  as  Lady  Delavile  was 
admiring  on  Margaret's  handsome  arm,  the 
rich  Roman  bracelet,  enriched  with  a  fine 
antique,  presented  to  her  by  her  brother. 

"  You  should  have  worn  your  coral  comb, 
Margaret,"  said  he,  while  her  female  friends 
crowded  round  her  with  compliments.  "  It 
is  the  prettiest  specimen  of  modem  jewellery 
I  have  ever  seen." 

Lady  Hargreave,  who  saw  in  it  only  a 
present  from   her   husband   which  she  was 
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little  in  the  mood  to  be  thankfiil  for,  found  a 
ready  pretext  for  refusal.  But  her  brother 
heard  her  not.  He  was  watching,  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  room,  his  little 
nephew  and  niece : — ^Mary,  so  vain  of  her 
pink  coral  necklace ;  Willy,  so  delighted  with 
its  delicate  colour  peeping  out  between  the 
dark  curls  of  her  waving  hair,  that  he  quite 
forgot  to  feel  disappointed  that  his  Reh-hom 
hunting  whip  was  still  detained  at  the  Cus- 
tom House.  Their  arms  were  entwined  to- 
gether. They  were  whispering  to  each  other, 
regardless  of  any  other  human  being  in  the 
room.  And,  involuntarily,  the  devoted  affec- 
tion of  the  boy  brought  back  to  William's 
mind  his  days  of  Bassingdon  Parsonage. 
There  was  wanting  only  a  lecture  from  Nurse 
Hatley  to  convert  the  little  group  into  the 
Margaret  and  William  of  other  days. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  moved  into 
the  inner  room,  to  set  down  his  coffee-cup  on 
some  table  less  loaded  with  books  and  en- 
gravmgs  than  the  rest ;  where  sat  Lord  Dela- 
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vile,  engaged  in  conversation  with  another 
of  the  party,  who,  as  William's  entrance  was 
masked  by  the  tapestry  portieres^  did  not 
observe  it. 

Lady  Fitzmorton  and  her  daughter  escorted 
by  Fanshawe,  who  had  just  passed  through 
the  room  on  their  way  to  the  carriage,  to 
proceed  to  a  concert  at  the  Dowager  Lady 
Grey's,  still  furnished,  apparently,  a  topic  of 
conversation. 

"  I  wonder  Fitzmorton  does  not  see 
through  the  thing,  and  call  him  to  account," 
said  Lord  Delavile's  companion  (Sir  Hurst 
Clitheroe's  colleague  in  the  representation  of 
R .)  "  'Tis  a  scandalous  business  alto- 
gether. Fanshawe  has  no  more  thought  of 
proposing  to  her  than  of  proposing  to  me ! 
The  flirtation  is  a  mere  blind  to  his  far  more 
serious  liaison  with — " 

He  paused ;  for  Lord  Dela\ile,  having 
caught  sight  of  Mordaunt's  embarrassing 
position  and  distressed  countenance,  made 
an  imperative  sign  to  him  to  be  silent.     But 
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William  had  heard  enough.  His  mind  had 
previously  misgiven  him  on  the  subject. 
This  should  not  go  on.  Before  four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  elapsed,  he  would  bring  all 
parties  to  an  explanation. 

When  he  turned  back  to  the  drawing- 
room,  the  Ddaxiles'  carriage  was  announced, 
— they,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  party, 
being  about  to  attend  the  concert ;  and,  as 
Ralph  Hargreave  had  already  stolen  off  to 
the  Reform  Club  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
cigar,  Margaret  requested  her  brother  to  take 
Lady  Delavile  to  her  carriage.  On  his 
return,  every  one  was  gone ;  and  his  sister  and 
her  husband  were  standing  together  beside 
the  fire,  not,  as  he  at  first  fancied,  wait- 
ing to  bid  him  good  night,  but  discussing 
together  a  letter  which  Sir  Richard  held  in 
his  hand. 

"  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  you  would  go,  it 
would  greatly  please  and  oblige  me,"  were 
the  first  words  uttered  by  Dick  Hargreave 
that  met  William  Mordaunt's  ear. 
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*^  You  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me 
before." 

''How  could  I?  I  did  not  receive  the 
letter  till  this  afternoon.  It  does  not  come 
off  till  next  week ;  and  there  would  be  a 
sacrifice  of  only  three  days." 

"  With  London  as  fuU  as  it  is  now,  the 
sacrifice  of  three  days  is  worthy  consideration. 
The  day  your  friend  Elinor  has  fixed,  is  that 
on  which  Macready  takes  his  leave  of  the 
stage  ;  which  I  have  always  promised  myself 
to  attend." 

"  Pardon  me !  You  are  wrong  by  ten 
days  in  your  calculation." 

"  William,  too,  of  whom  I  have  seen  so 
little  lately ; — why  must  I  leave  him  so 
soon  ?" — 

"  Where  is  it  you  want  her  to  go  ?" — in- 
quired Mordaunt,  whom  all  this  opposition 
rendered  a  little  curious. 

"  To  Lyndon.  Elinor  Royd's  child  (by  the 
way  perhaps,  no  one  has  told  you  that  she  has 
a  fine  boy) — Elinor's  child,  to  whom,  by  long 
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engagement  I  am  to  be  godfather,  is  about  to 
be  christened.  Having  scruples  of  conscience 
against  proxies,  she  requires  me  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  has  invited  my  wife  to  accompany 
me,  in  so  amiable,  so  grateful,  so  humble  a 
tone,  that  I  cannot  bear  she  should  be  disap- 
pointed.'* 

"  But  she  won't  be  disappointed.  Mar- 
garet cannot  refuse  so  reasonable  a  re- 
quest." 

"  Indeed  she  can,"  replied  Lady  Hargreave, 
quietly.  "  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
going.  Lyndon  is  an  immense  way  off. 
Mrs.  Royd  was  never  a  particular  friend  of 
mine." 

"  You  have,  however,  often  told  me,"  said 
her  brother,  "  that  on  your  visit  to  Dursley 
after  my  poor  father's  death,  Elinor  Maitland 
was  the  only  person  whose  kindness  consoled 
you.  You  told  me  how  valuable  were  her 
counsels — how  conciliating  her  manners  !  # 
Never  forget  such  an   obligation    as   that, 
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Margaret ! — No — ^no  I  you  cannot  hesitate 
about  accepting  her  invitation." 

"I  do  not  hesitate.  I  most  positively 
decline  it,"  replied  Lady  Hargreave,  in  stem 
displeasure ;  for  she  fancied  that  her  brother 
was  revinng  these  Dursley  reminiscences 
solely  to  humiliate  and  annoy  her. 

"  You  refuse  to  accompany  Dick  on  this 
friendly  visit — " 

"  Don't  torment  her !"  interrupted  Dick, 
evidently  because  he  foresaw  the  imgracious 
answer  he  was  about  to  provoke.  "  If  Mar- 
garet don't  like  to  go,  why  should  she  ? — A 
long  journey  at  this  time  of  year,  is  certainly 
somewhat  of  a  bore." — 

"  It  will  be  a  far  greater  bore  to  you  to  be 
alone." 

"  Not  if  it  would  annoy  my  wife  to  be  my 

companion.     Besides,  I  need  not  be  alone. 

The   children   are  especially   invited  by  one 

*  who  regards  them  almost  as  her  own ;  aud 

though  I   should   be    sorry   to  take   Mary 
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so  far  at  this  season  of  the  year,  Willy  would 
be  the  better  for  it.  The  boy  must  learn  to 
rough  it ;  or  we  shan't  have  him  ready  for 
Eton  next  spring." 

"  There  can  be  no  reason  why  Willy 
should  not  accept  Mrs.  Royd's  invitation," 
said  Lady  Hargreave,  in  a  relenting 
tone. 

"  None  whatever.  He  has  scarcely  en- 
joyed a  day's  holiday  this  winter.  And 
the  journey  would  amuse  and  instruct 
him." 

"  Speak  to  his  tutor,  then,  to-morrow. 
Not  to  the  boy  himself,  if  you  please.  The 
prospect  of  a  week's  pleasure  would  thoroughly 
interrupt  his  studies  in  the  interim." 

"  And  you  really  do  not  mean  to  accom- 
pany your  husband  ?"  inquired  William,  who 
was  waiting,  hat  in  hand,  the  close  of  the 
discussion,  to  wish  them  good  night. 

"  I  really  do  not.  You  seem  to  think  it  a 
crime  if,  on  any  point,  I  venture  to  consult 
my  own  taste  and  convenience." 
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''Good  night,  Margaret,"  was  all  her 
brother  could  utter.  After  shakiog  hands, 
in  silence  with  Sir  Bichard  Hargreave,  he 
was  out  of  the  room. 

"Is  this  my  sister? — Is  this  my  dear 
gentle  Margaret  ?" — ^was  his  first  thought,  as 
he  prepared  for  a  himied  vralk  homewards. 
His  next  was  of  a  severer  nature.  "  And 
who  has  done  this  ?  Who  has  changed  her 
thus  ?  Who  has  rendered  her  cold,  ungrate- 
ful, worldly  ?  •  It  seems  but  yesterday  since, 
on  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Deanery 
with  Hargreave,  my  heart  foreboded  evil  to 
arise  fi-om  her  acquaintance  with  that  man — 
with  that  rascal  /" — he  continued,  clenching 
his  hand,  as  he  walked  along.  A  sudden 
thought  struck  him  that,  instead  of  going 
directly  at  home,  he  would  hasten  off  and 
interrogate  Ralph  Hargreave  concerning  all 
he  had  been  hearing.  Ralph  might  afford 
some  explanation  to  pacify  his  feelings,  and 
prevent  his  passing  a  sleepless  night. 

He    hurried    accordingly     to    Maiuigy's 
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Hotel,  where  Hargreave  had  permanent 
chambers.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was, 
at  that  hour,  refused  admittance  by  the  hall 
porter.  "  Mr.  Hargreave  was  come  home ; 
But  he  had  retired  to  his  bed-room,  and  was 
jMwbably  undressed." 

On  the  plea  of  business,  however,  Mor- 
daunt  persisted ;  and  having  summoned  the 
head-waiter,  by  whom  he  could  be  recognised 
as  an  intimate  friend  and  connection  of  Mr. 
Hargreave's,  a  yawning  individual  made  his 
appearance  stretching  his  arms,  out  of  the 
coffee-room,  where  he  had  been  dozing  in 
defiance  of  the  glare  of  gas.  On  seeing 
Mordaunt,  the  inert  mass  was  instantaneously 
galvanised  into  the  spruce,  active,  and  obliging 
waiter. 

"See  Mr.  Hargreave,  Sir? — Of  course. 
Sir. — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  show  you  the 
way  up  stairs,  Sir? — ^The  old  room,  Mr. 
Mordaunt — thirty-four,  to  the  left  of  the 
stairs !" 

VOL.    III.  S 
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Taking  two  steps  at  a  time,  he  was  at  the 
door,  and  in  the  n)om,  without  waiting  hr 
an  announcement  Ralph  was  ak'eady  io 
the  act  of  undressing. 

"  What,  in  Heaven's  name. is  the  matter?'* 
cried  he,  really  believing,  for  a  moment,  that 
Mordaunt  had  taken  too  much  wine — so 
heated  and  breathless  did  he  appear. 

'*  Nothing's  the  matter.  Only  I  want  you 
to  answer  me  a  few  questions." 

"  As  many'as  you  choose ;  if  you  will  first 
please  to  get  off  the  sleeve  of  my  dressing- 
gown,  which  I  have  just  thrown  off,  and  let 
me  put  it  on  again,  and  accompany  you  into 
the  other  room,  where  the  lights  are  stiU 
burning." 

William  Mordaunt  cared  nothing,  just 
then,  for  light  or  dark.  Elxcited  as  he  was, 
he  went  on  talking  all  the  time  Ralph  was 
throwing  on  his  wrapper.  Almost  before  he 
was  certain  that  the  waiter,  who  had  been 
stirring  up  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room, 
had    departed,    and     closed    the    door,    he 
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burst   in  medias   res   into   the   subject    of 
his  visit 

"  Hargreave — I  am  perfectly  wretched !" 
cried  he,  "  and  you,  and  you  only  can  help 
me. 

"Fm  heartily  ready  to  do  so,  my  dear 
Mordaunt.     But  what  ails  you  ?" 

*'  I  am  all  but  distracted  at  the  change 
I  find  in  my  sister." 

Ralph's  countenance  Ml  He  had  sup- 
posed himself  about  to  be  entrusted  with 
some  affair  of  honour.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  talk  about  his  cousin's  wife. 

"  I  have  been  half  a  year  away,"  persisted 
Mordaunt,  "and  God  knows  what  has  oc- 
curred between  her  and  her  husband  during 
my  absence.  Her  manner  to  him  is  cold, 
almost  insulting.  Answer  me,  Ralph,  answer 
me  like  a  good  and  upright  man  as  you  are. 
Answer  me  in  all  sincerity  before  God. — Has 
Margaret  been  disgracing  herself?" 

**  No !"  cried  Ralph  Hargreave,  firmly  and 
energetically.      "  What  do  you  take  me  for  ? 

s  2 
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Should  I  have  been  sitting  in  a  fnendly  way 
by  her  side,  if  I  thought  she  had  betrayed  the 
friend  I  love  and  honour  ?" 

Tears  were  already  bursting  from  the  ^es 
of  Mordaunt.  That  one  harsh  monosyllable 
had  made  him  the  happiest  of  men. 

"  Forgive  my  violence,"  he  faltered,  "  you 
can  scarcely  guess  what  I  have  been  sujBTer- 
iDg;  you  can  scarcely  understand  how  dear 
she  is  to  me.  You  love  your  wife,  Ralph. 
But  what  is  such  an  affection  compared  to 
that  of  two  orphans,  who  have  struggled 
through  life  together, — mutually  reliant, 
mutually  attached?  Margaret  is  to  me  as 
a  cherished  child — an  only  child !" — 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know  it, 
William,  I  know  it.  And  therefore  am  re- 
joiced at  your  return  to  England.  For 
though  all  is  not  lost,  as  you  seem  to  fancy, 
all  is  not  well.  Margaret  wants  talking  to. 
/  made  the  attempt.  But  from  me  the 
advice  appeared  officious  and  impertinent, 
which  you  are   intitled  to  offer.      Dick,  as 
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I  need  not  tell  you,  has  always  spoiled  her. 
Dick  is  blinded  by  affection.  But  our  Mar- 
garet has  fallen  into  bad  hands,  Mordaunt. 
And  though,  at  present,  all  they  have  taught 
her  is  waywardness  and  levity,  Fanshawe's  in- 
fluence is  not  to  be  trusted." 

"  Trusted  ?  There  lives  not  a  man  more 
unprincipled !" — 

"  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  would 
be  for  him  to  get  his  mission,  and  be  off  to 
Italy.  Out  of  sight — out  of  mind.  They 
would  soon  forget  each  other."  Involuntarily 
William  Mordaunt  shuddered  at  hearing 
them  thus  definitively  coupled  together! 
"  I  have  sometimes  thought,**  continued 
Ralph,  "  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  dodge  to 
give  him  a  helping  hand  with  government. 
We  might  perhaps  do  more  than  the  Duke  of 
Merioneth,  with  all  his  strawberry  leaves. 
And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shan't  be 
easy  till  he  is  on  t'other  side  the  Channel." 

"  What   a  degrading  alternative  for  Dick 
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Hargreave's  wife!"  cried  William,  as  he 
hurriedly  paced  the  room. 

"  It  might  have  been  worse.  But  if  we 
exert  ourselves,  all  may  still  be  welL  You 
must  have  a  serious  explanation  with 
her." 

"  Not  I ! — my  explanation  shall  be  wiA 
himr 

"  You  can't  be  such  a  blockhead,  Mor- 
daunt !  To  draw  the  attention  of  all  Lon- 
don to  circumstances  of  which  more  than 
half  London  is  ignorant!  Besides,  what 
right  have  you  to  interfere  ?  Margaret  may 
be  Dean  Mordaunt's  daughter,  but  she  is 
Dick  Hargreave's  wife ;  and  if  he  choose 
to  sanction  her  intimacy  with  this  fellow, 
which,  trust  me,  he  would  not  do  unless  as 
sure  of  her  as  of  his  salvation,  what  business 
have  you  to  step  in  and  create  dissension. 
Fanshawe  would  tell  you,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
that  he  frequented  Whitehall  Gardens  at  Sir 
Richard     Hargreave's      express     invitation. 
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You  would  find  yourself  completely  in  the 
wrong !" — 

"  Damn  him  /"— 

"With  all  my  heart.  But  our  business 
is  with  Margaret.  As  I  said  before,  advise 
her  kindly  and  mildly.  Appeal  to  her  feel- 
ings. Plead  the  interests  of  her  children. 
Plead  as  real  affection  always  knows  how  to 
plead ;  and,  ray  life  upon  it,  you  will  soften 
her  heart  as  Hamlet  that  of  his  mother." 

"  You  are  right,  perhaps.  I  am  afraid  you 
are  right,"  groaned  Mordaunt.  "  To-morrow, 
then,  I  will  request  a  private  interview  with 
her.  I  dread  it,  Ralph.  But  the  attempt 
must  be  made.  Good-^^night,  old  fellow. 
We  both  want  rest.  I  don't  apologise  for 
having  disturbed  you.  You  are  nearly  as 
much  attached  as  I  am  to  Dick,  and  to 
my  sister." 

Next  day,  however,  William  Mordaunt 
found  that  his  purpose  was  not  immediately  ac- 
complishable. His  official  duties  detained  him 
the  whole  morning.      On  Lady  Hargreave'^ 
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side,  Mrs.  Thomycroft  was  to  be  attended  to. 
It  was  not  for  three  days  he  could  manage  to 
obtain  an  audience ;  for  which,  in  the  interim, 
his  anxiety  increased  a  hundred-fold.  A 
passing  skirmish  with  Barty  Tomlinson  at 
his  dub— -a  passing  wrangle  with  Lady 
Arthur,  who  called  him  to  her  carriage  in 
the  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  as  he  was  on  his 
road  to  take  his  first  survey  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  which  his  private  cares  prevented 
him  from  rendering  the  homage  so  much 
its  due, — convinced  him  that  his  sister's  fatal 
folly  had  created  one  of  the  current  scandals 
of  the  day.  Twice,  when  people  began 
alluding  in  his  presence  to  the  newspaper 
announcement  of  the  diplomatic  preferment 
of  Fanshawe,  and  discussing  what  influence 
it  would  have  upon  his  "  love  affairs,"  a 
sudden  perception  that  he  was  listening,  pro- 
duced an  accusatory  silence. 

But  while  congratulating  himself  that  his 
arrival  in  England  would  bring  all  these 
miseries  to  an  end,  he  little  surmised  that,  so 
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far  from  regretting  his  return,  no  one  was 
more  sincere  in  welcoming  him  to  England 
than  Herbert  Fanshawe ;  —  no  one  more 
anxious  to  see  him  exercise  a  restraining 
power  over  his  sister.  For  Herbert  had 
placed  himself  in  the.  position  of  the  rash 
necromancer  of  old,  who  evoked  a  spirit 
which  his  skill  was  not  potent  enough  to 
control;  and  he  was  horror-struck  at  per- 
ceiving that  his  Lady  of  Locksley  Hall,  in- 
stead of  purposing  to  add  his  homage  to  the 
luxuries  of  Dursley,  Oak  Hill,  and  Whitehall 
Gardens,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  woman  who  has  withdrawn  her 
affections  from  her  husband,  is  no  longer 
intitled  to  profit  by  his  protection,  or  enjoy 
the  worldly  goods  with  which  he  has  endowed 
her.  Lady  Hargreave  was  capable,  he  verily 
believed,  of  quitting  her  husband's  roof,  and 
consummating  his  own  ruin,  by  seeking  reftige 
under  his ; — ^and  from  the  moment  this  alarm- 
ing prospect  presented  itself,  he  had  relaxed 
in  this   insiduous  devotion.     It  was  by  no 
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means  with  such  intentioDS  he  had  endea* 
voured  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  heart, 
and  blight  her  domestic  happiness. 

No  one  better  understood  than  Herbert 
Fanshawe  that  we  live  under  the  sceptre  of 
Queen  Victoria — a  matron  and  a.  mother — 
not  under  that  of  George  IV. — the  profligate 
king,  and  king  of  profligates.  It  had  not 
needed  the  early  lessons  of  Sir  Claude  to  im- 
press upon  his  mind  that — fisuiling  landed  and 
funded  property,  railway  shares,  or  debenture 
— character  constitutes  a  valuable  investment 
for  a  public  man.  For  some  time  past, 
he  had  been  administering  to  the  infirm  con- 
dition of  his  own,  as  tenderly  as  Dean 
Mordaunt,  to  the  delicacy  of  his  digestion,  or 
the  shapeliness  of  his  nails.  The  Duke  of 
Merioneth  had  apprised  his  aspiring  kinsman 
that,  if  he  intended  to  achieve  preferment,  he 
must  go  through  those  forms  of  confession 
and  absolution,  which,  in  the  times  of  Charles 
X.,  were  exacted  of  the  man  who  applied  for  a 
passport  for  a  journey. 
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It  was  providential,  therefore,  since  cir- 
cumspection was  the  order  of  the  day — 
that  Margaret's  brother  had  made  his 
appearance  to  tame  down  the  romantic 
mood  into  which  she  was  soaring ;  which  he, 
as  well  as  Sir  Richard,  did  not  scruple  to 
attribute  to  incipient  and  hereditary  flighti- 
ness  of  nature,  such  as  had  broken  out 
80  disastrously  in  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Milicent.  Under  sanction  of  Mordaunt's 
presence,  Fanshawe  trusted  he  should  retain 
his  honorary  post  in  Whitehall  Gardens; 
which  he  had  been  almost  alarmed  into 
resigning. 

Meanwhile,  Margaret,  conscience-stung  and 
unhappy,  but  still  a  prey  to  the  infatuation 
created  by  vanity  and  stimulated  by  luxurious 
idleness,  was  endeavouring  to  silence  the  re- 
morseful promptings  of  her  soul  in  the  tur- 
moil of  fashionable  life.  Over  her  conduct, 
religion  had  ceased  to  exercise  a  regulating 
influence.  She  continued  to  observe  its  out- 
ward forms.      Early  habit  so   far  prevailed 
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that  exterior  usages  were  respected.  But 
she  never  enjoyed  a  really  pous  nature. — 
She  was  not  one  of  those  who,  grateful  for 
mighty  benefits,  rush  to  their  chamber,  and, 
on  their  knees,  pour  forth  their  gratitude  to 
God;  or  who,  in  an  extremity  of  sorrow, 
instructively  exclaim — **  Lord,  save  us ! — ^We 
perish !" — Even  such  piety  as  she  possessed — 
such  piety  as  forms  the  natural  dowry  of  the 
young, — had  been  repressed  by  her  residence 
in  a  cathedral  town ;  where  the  jargon  and 
forms,  and  mechanical  adjuncts  of  divine 
worship,  are  so  wantonly  converted  into 
vulgar  topics  of  discussion,  that  veneration  is 
stifled  at  the  fountain-head. 

The  sure  and  safe  guardian  of  her  soul 
was  consequently  absent  fix)m  his  post ;  and 
when  once,  in  the  day  of  her  temptation,  she 
had  hardened  that  heart  which  she  had  lately 
ceased  to  examine,  and  long  ceased  to  dis- 
cipline, what  chance, — what  chance ! — 

The  moment  her  brother  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  London,  Margaret   resolved   to 
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oppose  and  resent  whatever  interference  he 
might  attempt.  Especially  qualified  by 
nature  to  become  in  married  life,  what  Haw- 
thorne terms  "  a  gentle  parasite,  the  soft 
reflection  of  a  more  powerful  existence,"  the 
fatality  which  had  united  her  to  one  of 
whom,  not  being  the  man  of  her  choice, 
she  presumed  to  fancy  herself  the  superior, 
had  hollowed  her  heart  into  a  vacuiun  where 
even  its  natural  affections  were  doomed  to 
droop  and  perish.' 

Even  the  children,  once  her  darlings,  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  change  in  their 
mother's  temper.  Her  beautiful  boy — her 
pride — had  more  than  once  stood  gazing 
with  wonder  at  the  frowns  which  occasionally 
contracted  her  countenance;  till  his  own 
large  blue  eyes,  mild  and  heavenly  as  we 
foncy  those  of  a  seraph,  became  filled  with 
tears,  as  from  a  vague  presentiment  that 
evil  was  impending. 

Once,  indeed — one  morning  when  little 
Willy    interrupted   her    while    reading    the 
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newspaper,  she  reproved  4iiini  for  the  first 
time  in  his  little  life,  so  harshly,  tiiat  the  boy 
fell  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping.  But 
even  before  his  sobs  reached  her  ear,  Mar- 
garet had  caught  him  to  her  heart, — had 
covered  him  with  caresses. — ^Ere  they  were 
reconciled,  she  all  but  asked  pardon  for  her 
impatience ! 

It  was  just  at  that  moment,  while  Willy 
was  seated  on  her  knee  with  his  arm  flung 
round  her  neck,  and  Mary,  kneeling  by  her 
side,  holding  the  hand  of  her  brother,  that 
their  uncle  made  his  app(*arance  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  his  sister's  promise  to 
grant  him  half  an  hour's  private  conver- 
sation. The  visit  was  untimely.  It  went 
to  her  heart  at  that  moment,  to  send  the 
children  away. 

Already,  he  felt  half  inclined  to  withdraw 
his  request.  She  would  not  have  thus 
occupied  her  solitude,  had  Fanshawe  obtained 
over  her  mind  the  evil  influence  he  dreaded. 
But   no   sooner  were    the  children    out    of 
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sight,  than  Lady  Hargreave's  manner  resumed 
its  defiant  hardness. 

"What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me 
William  ?"  said  she,  as  if  hastening  to  meet 
the  worst.  "Are  you  going  to  foflow  the 
example  of  Emma  Clitheroe  and  her  sister; 
and  preach  to  me,  that,  because  I  am  begin- 
ning to  find  pleasure  in  society,  La  Trappe 
is  a  safer  sojourn  than  what  is  called  the 
world  r 

"  I  am  not  going  to  preach  to  you.  I 
am  not  going  even  to  reason  with  you,*'  he 
replied,  astonished  into  abruptness  by  the 
fearlessness  with  which  she  challenged 
reproof.  "  I  only  want  to  tell  you,  Margaret, 
that  if  I  am  to  hear  your  name  coupled  with 
those  of  your  sex  who  have  dishonoured  it, 
you  will  fairly  break  my  heart  My  hfe, 
since  I  returned  to  England,  sister,  has 
been  one  prolonged  agony !  You  do  not 
know — women  never  know — how  remorse- 
lessly their  conduct  is  discussed  at  clubs — 
at   messes  —  at    the   covert-side —r- wherever 
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men  alone  are  gathered  leather.  Sumoun 
have  reached  me — " 

**  Don't  talk  to  me  of  rumours  !  I  have 
done  no  wrong,  and  defy  all  blame/' 

"  Look  me  in  the  &oe,  then,  Margaret^  and 
repeat  the  words,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

She  looked  him  in  the  face.  But,  on  meet- 
ing his  eye,  did  not  repeat  the  words — thqf 
seemed  to  die  upon  her  Ups.  "  Never,"  said 
she,  "  never,  since  I  married,  were  my 
husband  and  myself  on  happier  terms. 
What  right,  then,  have  his  family — the 
world — ^yourself — to  find  fault  with  my 
conduct? — Sir  Richard  Hargreave  is  satis- 
fied.— ^Do  not  attempt  to  stir  up  strife 
between  us." 

"  God  forbid ! — God,  in  his  mercy,  forbid  ! 
But  is  there  no  one  else  in  this  world, 
Margaret,  to  whom  you  are  responsible  ?  Is 
there  no  brother  who  has  watched  over  you 
from  girlhood,  and  would  have  sacrificed  his 
own  heart's  blood  to  do  you  service, — no 
brother  who  has  loved  and  adored  you  ?    For 
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your  sake,  I  have  stifled  the  natural  instincts 
of  my  age — I  have  taught  myself  to  look  on 
love  and  marriage  as  perils  to  be  avoided — 
that  you  might  have  no  rival  in  my  heart — 
that  I  might  be  ever  near  you — ever,  ever 
near  you, — to  guard  you  from  evil,  Margaret, 
— ^to  remove  the  thorns  of  life  from  your 
path."— 

"You  have  been  a  most  kind  brother. 
Do  I  deny  it  ?     But  be  kinder  still :  and  do 

m 

not  treat  as  a  child  one  who,  as  a  woman, 
may  resent  your  lessons." 

"  If  I  treat  you  as  a  child,  'tis  because 
you  have  been  to  me  as  a  child ; — ^because 
you  are  my  child — ^you,  once  so  good,  so 
true,  so  chaste !" 

Margaret  started,  as  if  wounded  to  the 
quick.  "And  who  dares  insinuate  that  I 
am  no  longer  so?"  cried  she,  with  indig- 
nation. 

"  Hundreds  !"— 

"  Hundreds,  then,  who  bear  false  witness  T 
she  exclaimed,  with  flashing  eyes.     "  No  one 

VOL.   III.  T 
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is  safe  from  calumny,  dear  brother.  But  I 
swear  to  you,  by  all  that  is  holiest  on  earth — 
by  my  father's  memory — ^by  my  hopes  of 
salvation — ^if  I  were  unworthy  to  bear  my 
husband's  name — ^if  I  had  smned  as  you  say 
the  worid  accuses  me — ^I  should  not  be  at 
this  moment  in  this  house.'' 

<<I  believe  you  I  Your  assertions  are 
needless.  If  I  thought  otherwise,  Margaret, 
1 1  would  not  answer  for  not — no  matter ! — 
But  it  is  against  this  pride  and  self-confi- 
dence, my  darling  sister,  that  I  would  now 
warn  you.  It  is  against  the  plotting  of  a 
fellow  without  feeling,  without  principle, 
without  a  soul.  Fanshawe  is  incapable  of 
one  kind  or  generous  sentiment.  If,  at  this 
moment,  he  could  advance  his  interests  in  life 
by  trampling  on  your  heart,  he  would  witness 
your  shame  without  a  pang." 

"  If  you  persist  in  this  ungenerous  tone,  I 
will  not  listen  to  another  syllable,"  cried 
Margaret,  rising  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 
**  You  are  most  unjust,  William,  most  cruel  V^ 
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"  I  am  your  brother ;  intitled  to  scarify  a 
wound  which  may  yet  carry  you  to  the  grave. 
There  is  not  a  reptile,  Margaret,  there  is  not 
a  rabid  animal  on  earth,  whose  slaver  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  assiduities  of  Fanshawe. 
No  !  you  shall  not  go  !  Bj  force  will  I 
detain  you  to  hear  what  your  own  levity  has 
rendered  urgent.  Oh !  sister,  sister !  My 
own  little  Margaret  of  Bassingdon, — Glisten 
to  me.  Do  not  throw  away  your  happiness 
— the  happiness  of  the  best  husband  that 
ever  breathed, — the  happiness  of  the  fair 
children  whom  God  has  given  you — the  hap- 
piness of  the  poor  brother  who  would  die  to 
serve  you — to  gratify  a  vain,  flimsy  egotist,  of 
whose  pleasures  you  are  but  one  of  a  thousand 
idle  toys.  Oiu'  name  is  yet  honest,  darling 
Margaret.  My  father's  memory  is  undis- 
graced.— Your  husband  is  unexasperated.— Be 
wise,  be  merciful,  be  yourself ! — Dismiss  this 
man  from  yoiu*  heart. — It  can  be  done  with- 
out exciting  notice;    he  is   about   to   leave 

T  2 
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the  country. — ^Be  the  intimaGy  dropped  at 
once — at  once,  and  for  ever  !'* 

**  Why  should  I  be  so  ungenerous  ?  Why 
should  I  so  gratuitously  wound  tiie  feelings 
of  a  friend?  He  would  not  renounce  my 
regard  in  deference  to  the  idle  gossip  of 
society." 

"  Would  he  not  /"— 

"  A^n  I  sny,  you  are  unfair.'* 

"  And  do  you  mean  then  to  place  in  the 
scale  against  your  husband,  children,  brother, 
this  mere  acquaintance,  —  this  lover  who, 
when  he  might  have  honourably  offered  you 
his  hand,  demurred  from  prudential  mo- 
tives ?— 

"  Demurred  from  disinterested  considera- 
tion for  my  welfare." 

"Infatuated!  —  ungrateful!" — exclaimed 
William  Mordaunt,  wildly  tossing  his  arms. 

"  Ay — ungrateful  I  That  is  the  word ! 
For  years  past,  brother,  have  you  been 
wounding   my    feelings    by    presenting   my 
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husband  to  me  in  the  light  of  a  bene&ctor. 
I  was  always  to  be  *  gratefvV — a  word  that 
grates  against  the  very  soul  of  a  woman  and 
a  wife.  A  wife  must  love^  a  woman  must 
love.  And  you,  William,  you  who  stifled 
my  young  aflfection  by  exacting  this  constant 
tax — this  debasing  tax — are  answerable  for 
any  attachment,  which  in  my  humiliation  I 
may  have  formed  elsewhere." 

"  Don't  say  that  word  again,  Margaret !" 
cried  he,  almost  frantic.  "  DotCt — I  cannot 
answer  for  myself  if  I  hear  my  father's 
daughter  indulge  in  so  shameless  an  avowal." 

**  I  do  not  fear  you,"  replied  Lady  Har- 
greave,  less  moved  by  his  violence  than  by 
his  previous  remonstrances.  "  You  would 
scarcely  strike  me, — you  would  scarcely  stab 
me, — ^because  I  find  the  society  of  one  of 
your  friends  pleasanter  than  that  of  a  man 
who  cares  more  for  his  architect's  estimates, 
and  the  state  of  Vancouver's  Island,  than 
for—" 

She  paused.     Tears,  extorted  bv  remorse 
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at  the  menaces  into  which  he  had  been 
goaded,  were  stealing  down  William  Mor- 
daunt's  manly  face.  A  pang  struck  to  the 
heart  of  Lady  Hargreave.  Never  but  once 
before,  had  she  seen  her  brother  weep.  It 
was  as  they  stood  together  by  the  death-bed 
of  their  father. 

Heart-struck  and  ashamed,  she  was  about 
to  throw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  sue  for 
pardon; — no  longer  the  haughty,  indignant 
Lady  Hargreave — but  reconverted  into  the 
fond  sister  —  the  Dean's  daughter ; — when, 
unluckily,  a  step  approached  the  door ;  and 
the  good-humoured  voice  of  her  husband, 
humming  a  popular  air,  was  heard  without — 
familiar,  common-place — recalling  all  the 
disgusts  fostered  by  the  fastidiousness  of  her 
arch-enemy. 

Mordaunt  had  scarcely  time  to  dash  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  ere  his  brother-in-Liw 
was  with  them.  Sir  Richard  Hargreave  took 
no  note  of  their  discomposure.  He  was  fresh 
from   his    committee, — full   of  news,    over- 
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dowing  with  spirits.  His  errand  was  simply 
to  make  arrangements  with  his  wife  con- 
cerning little  Willy's  journey  with  him  to 
Lyndon. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

But  yet  she  liy'd,  and  all  too  soon, 
Recover'd  torn  that  death-like  swoon — 
But  dead  to  reason — every  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense. 
She  feared — she  felt — that  something  ill 
Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 
That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew. 
That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who  ? 
She  had  forgotten ; — did  she  breathe. 
Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath, 
The  sky  above — and  men  around  ? 

BTRON. 

When  the  morning  arrived  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Sir  Richard  and  her  boy,  Margaret 
began   to  fancy   they  would   never   be   oflF. 
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Little  Willy  had  a  slight  cold;  which  his 
father  seemed  to  think  a  sufficient  reason  for 
postponing  the  journey.  *^  A  day  later,  and 
they  might  still  be  in  time  for  the  christen- 
ing." But  Lady  Hargreave,  contrary  to  her 
usual  carefulness  on  her  children's  account, 
woidd  not  hear  of  delay.  "  Well  wrapt  up, 
the  boy  coidd  not  possibly  increase  his  cold. 
Mrs.  Royd  was  expecting  them.  In  a  small 
household  like  hers,  it  was  inconvenient  to 
be  kept  in  suspense." 

The  truth,  alas !  was,  that  for  four  days 
past,  not  a  syllable  of  or  from  Herbert  Fan- 
shawe  had  reached  her  ears;  and  she  was 
eager  to  free  herself  from  observation,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  mysterious 
silence. 

When  the  carriage  came  to  the  door  to 
convey  them  to  the  Euston  Square  Station, 
Margaret  had  hardly  patience  with  her  hus- 
band's vacillation.  He,  who  had  been 
hitherto  all  impatience  for  the  journey,  now 
seemed  to  regard  it  with  repugnance.     He 
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led  the  child  to  his  rnoth^  to  be  taken  leave 
of;  and  while  she  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
noticing  the  richly-furred  dress  presented  to 
him  by  his  &ther  for  the  journey.  Sir  Richard 
hastily  embraced  her.  But  Lady  Hargreave's 
farewell  kiss  to  little  Willy  appeared  so  cold 
to  the  child,  that,  when  he  had  reached  the 
door,  he  burst  from  Sir  Richard's  hold ;  and, 
rushing  back  to  his  mother,  sdzed  and 
covered  with  caresses  the  hand  that  hung 
down  upon  her  velvet  dress. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  !  Be  good 
— be  obedient, — and  come  back  to  me  safe !" 
said  Margaret,  touched  by  his  dutiful  affec- 
tion. 

When  they  drove  from  the  door,  she  re- 
turned hastily  into  her  dressing-room,  and 
prepared  to  write  to  Herbert  Fanshawe  : — 
straight  from  the  best  affections  of  the  human 
heart  to  its  worst  treachery ! — But  when  once 
a  woman  loses  sight  of  Duty — the  cloud  by 
day,  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  vouchsafed  to 
guide  us  through  the  wilderness — there  is  no 
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guessing  into  what  shadow  of  darkness  her 
steps  may  wander.  From  bad  to  worse,  the 
progress  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

When  her  letter  of  inquiry  was  written 
and  despatched,  Margaret  occupied  herself  in 
wandering  like  an  unqmet  spirit  through 
her  spacious  apartments,  awaiting  her  mes- 
senger's return.  One  moment,  she  gazed 
from  her  window  on  the  animated  panorama 
below,  where  the  boats  darted  along  like 
swallows  on  the  wing,  while  her  leaden 
Mercury  still  tarried  by  the  way ;  then>  in 
unreasonable  impatience,  turned  from  one 
gorgeous  time-piece  to  another  in  her  lofty 
saloon,  hoping  to  find  her  watch  at  fault. 
But,  alas !  the  minutes  kept  true  time ; 
though  her  own  immortal  soid  had  escaped 
its  regulator. 

At  last — at  last — the  butler  made  his 
appearance,  salver  in  hand,  bearing  a  note. 
Lady  Hargreave  hastened  to  seize  it.  No 
answer. — Her  own  letter  returned  ! — 

"Mr.  Fanshawe  has  been   out   of  town 
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these  two  days,  my  Lady.  Mr.  Fanshawe  is 
gone  down  to  Morton  Castle.  The  footman 
brought  back  the  letter,  and  waits  your 
Ladyship's  further  orders  about  it'' 

**  I  win  send  it  by  the  post/'  said  Lady 
Hargreave,  taking  it  calmly  from  the 
waiter. 

But  scarcdy  had  the  butler  left  the  room, 
when  she  gave  way  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  this  vexatious  surprise. 

"  Gone  to  Morton  Castle !" — 

She  might  have  added  with  the  frantic 
Constance  : 

Grone  to  be  married !     Gx)ne  to  swear  a  peace ! 

for,  within  half  an  hour  of  her  first  inti- 
mation of  coming  events,  the  following 
characteristic  epistle  was  placed  in  her  hand. 

"  Mr.  Fanshawe's  servant  has  just  brought 
thisj  my  Lady,"  said  the  butler,  re-appearing 
with  what  he  supposed  would  be  a  peculiarly 
acceptable  letter — ^as  explanatory  of  the  move- 
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ment  which  had  appeared  to  surprise  his 
mistress^  ^'  I  think  it  must  have  been  over- 
looked, my  Lady,  as  Mr.  Fanshawe  has  been 
out  of  town  these  two  days.  Probably,  your 
Ladyship's  letter  reminded  the  person  who 
had  neglected  his  orders  to  deliver  it." 

Lady  Hargreave  thought  her  over-consi- 
derate domestic  would  never  leave  the  room ; 
for  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  up 
the  fire  with  elaborate  neatness;  and  draw 
down  with  much  precaution  the  holland- 
blinds  of  the  bow-window,  through  which 
a  glaring  spring  sun  was  shining  into  the 
grate.  At  length,  she  was  alone ;  and  able  to 
break  the  well-known  seal,  emblazoned  with 
a  too  well-known  tortuous  serpent-like  entan- 
glement of  H's  and  F's.  The  letter,  dated 
from  Morton  Castle  (but  evidently  written 
in  London) ,  ran  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  to  daim  your  congratulations, — 
nay,  yoiu*  double  congratulations,  my  dearest 
friend ;  for  my  appointment  will  be  gazetted 
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on  Saturday,  and  my  marriage  is  at  length 
setded.  For  some  time  past,  you  njust  have 
foreseen  this:  for  the  one  event  is,  in  fact, 
consequent  on  the  other.  The  Duke  of 
Merioneth  having  received  an  intimation 
from  high  authority,  last  autumn,  that,  as 

it  was  indispensable  for  the  Legation  at 

to  be  established  on  a  footing  enabling  the 
British  Minister  to  do  its  honours  with  liberal 
hospitality  and  rigid  domestic  decorum,  I  saw 
at  once  that  my  only  chance  of  advancement 
lay  in  a  suitable  marriage,  a  marriage  such 
as  awaits  me  with  Emily  Morton;  whose 
weakness  in  my  favour,  dearest  Lady  Har- 
greave,  we  have  sometimes  laughed  at ;  but 
who,  you  will  admit,  is  the  very  wife  for  a 
poor  envoy  like  myself. 

"  A  man  loves  but  once  in  his  life. 
Happy  he  who  loves  where  he  can  offer  his 
hand.  But  next. to  this  rarest  of  human 
blisses,  is  a  well-assorted  match;  and  from 
such,  I  hope  to  derive  my  future  tranquil 
happiness.     That  I  have  your  best  wishes 
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I  am  certain ;  and  your  long-standing  friend- 
ship for  Emily  will,  I  earnestly  trust,  deter- 
mine you  to  treat  with  clemency  and  kindness 
Your  most  devoted  and  grateful 
Humble  servant, 

H.  F ." 

Well  that  the  butler  had  drawn  down  the 
blinds  to  exclude  the  sunshine ! — Margaret 
could  scarcely  have  borne  that  it  should  glare 
in  upon  her  miserable  condition ;  as,  for  more 
than  an  hour,  she  sat  transfixed  in  the 
corner  of  the  sofa  where  she  had  perused 
this  heartless  and  artful  epistle.  And  was 
this  the  end  of  all  ? — Ay,  the  very  end ! 
She  had  been  duped, — deceived, — ^rendered 
the  blind  to  Fanshawe*s  courtship ;  which  if 
openly  attempted.  Lady  Fitzmorton  who 
disliked  him,  would  have  instantly  checked. 
For  months  past,  had  she  filled  this  ho- 
nourable post,  in  blind  besotted  infatuation ; 
risking  her  soul's  salvation, — her  husband's 
honour, — her  children's  fnture  weal,  for  the 
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shallow  vain  delight  of  fiuugring  hersdf 
adored  by  a  coxcomb ! 

And  now,  what  was  to  become  of  her? 
How  could  she  presume  to  turn  anew  for 
happiness,  to  the  desecrated  hearth  of  do- 
mestic life? — ^Though  less  guilty  than  the 
world  supposed  her, — was  she  not  too  guilty 
to  hope  for  peace  on  earth,  or  pardon  from 
above  ? — 

By  good  fortune,  Lady  Hargreave  had 
previously  issued  orders  that  no  visitors 
should  be  admitted.  No  one  therefore  in- 
terfered or  molested  her. 

For  hours  did  she  remain  there ;  entranced 
in  her  reflections, — growing  gradually  colder 
and  colder. — She  was  roused  at  last  by 
the  exulting  step  and  voice  of  her  brother 
William,  approaching  the  room. 

"  How  are  you,  darling  sister  ? — ^All  alone  ? 
— ^At  what  o'clock  this  morning  did  they 
start  ?" — cried  he,  as  he  drew  near,  question- 
ing, but  without  waiting  a  reply.  "  I  am  come 
to  sue  for  pardon,  Meg ;  on  my  knees  if  you 
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wish  it, — for  I  am  much  too  happy  to  be 
proud  1  But  how  could  you  be  so  cruel, 
when  you  saw  me  all  but  distracted  t'other 
day,  as  to  withhold  the  half  dozen  words 
which  would  have  relieved  my  uneasiness? 
Why  leave  me  to  learn  from  the  gossip  of 
the  clubs  that  Fanshawe  was  an  engaged 
man,  on  the  eve  of  marriage ;  and  that  my 
accusations  were  as  foolish  as  they  were  false?" 

Lady  Hargreave  gazed  at  him  in  vacant 
stupefaction. 

"  Eveiybody  is  charmed  with  the  match," 
continued  William,  imputing  her  silence  to 
prolonged  displeasure  against  himself.  "  Lady 
Emily  is  a  imiversal  favourite;  and  people 
are  so  glad  that  her  exemplary  constancy 
should  be  rewarded  by  this  capital  appoint- 
ment— in  my  opinion,  pleasanter  than  any  of 
the  great  embassies." 

^'  The  appointment,  then,  is  as  certain  as 
the  marriage  ?"  inquired  Margaret,  in  a  hoarse 
voice. 

"  As  if  you  did  not  know !     But  I  must 

VOL.   III.  u 
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say,  you  kept  their  oounsd  better  than  ever 
fifiend  did  before;  whidi,  I  verily  bdiere, 
greatly  coDtributed  to  the  happy  oondusioD 
of  the  business.  You  need  not,  however, 
have  kept  me  in  the  dark.  You  might  have 
trusted  me.  And  it  would  have  saved  me 
such  worlds  of  anxiety." — 

Liady  Hargreave  made  several  attempts  to 
interrupt  him.  But  the  words  died  in  her 
throat. 

"  Come  hither,  William,"  said  she,  faintly, 
when  he  had  done,  pointing  to  a  place  be- 
side her  on  the  sofa.  "  I  am  not  well. — 
I  have  scarcely  breath  to  explain. — ^But, 
at  least,  I  will  not  add  the  sin  of  hypocrisy 
to  my  other  faults.  I  must  not  mislead  so 
good,  so  kind,  a  brother.  It  would  be  easy 
to  leave  you  in  the  error  that  you  cling  to. 
But  I  can't,  dear  William. — I  must  tell  you 
the  whole,  whole  truth. — ^No  one  has  been  so 
startled  by  this  marriage  as  myself.  Herbert 
Fanshawe  deceived  me — deceived  me,  as 
you  said  he  would." 
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William  Mordaunt  threw  himself  into  the 
seat  she  pointed  out  to  him.  All  the  blood 
in  his  body  seemed  throbbing  in  his  temples. 
He  had  scarcely  courage  to  listen  further. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,"  said  Margaret, 
enlightened  by  his  agitation.  '*  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  my  declarations  of  the  other 
evening  were  disingenuous.  I  confessed  to 
you  then,  as  I  do  now,  the  utmost  of  my 
crime — to  have  listened  to  this  glozing 
tempter,  and  not  driven  him  from  my  door. 
But  I  have  done  no  worse.  If  I  have  no 
longer  a  right  to  the  confidence  of  my  hus- 
band, I  have  not  forfeited  my  claim  to  my 
children's  love  and  duty." 

The  hand  of  her  brother  instantly  sought 
her  own.  He  was  comparatively  relieved. 
Had  Herbert  Fanshawe  at  that  moment 
entered  the  room,  he  would  not  have  sprung 
upon  his  throat  and  throttled  him,  as  might 
have  been  the  case  some  moments  before. 

"  Here  is  his  letter,"  continued  the  broken- 
spirited  woman.     *'  Read  it,  and  absolve  me 

V  2 
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if  vou  can.  I  do  not  accuse  him.  It  is 
myself,  whose  weakness,  whose  wickedness, 
is  at  this  moment  stirring  the  tempest  in  my 
mind," 

William  Mordaunt  hastily  perused  the 
letter.  His  first  impulse  was  to  crumple 
the  paper  and  throw  it  into  the  fire. 
Second  thoughts  were  wiser.  Having  re- 
smoothed  and  refolded  it,  he  gave  it  back  to 
his  sister.  It  was  a  document  that  ought  to 
remain  in  her  possession.  But  having  done 
so,  he  took  her  hand  kindly,  and  held  it 
soothingly  in  his  own. 

"  I  have  no  wish,"  she  added,  the  frozen 
current  of  her  blood  beginning  to  flow  more 
freely  at  this  simple  demonstration  of  sym- 
pathy, "to  say  one  word  in  extenuation  of 
my  folly.  The  word  you  used  the  other 
night,  and  which  I  resented, — I  resented  I 
fear  because  it  was  the  true  one  to  apply  to 
my  conduct — •'  Ungrateful.'  Yes !  never  was 
woman  more  ungrateful  than  I  to  my  hus- 
band !      Never  was  man  more  devoted,  more 
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indulgent,  more  true,  more  generous,  than  he 
to  me — ^than  he  to  mine.  And  yet  I  allowed 
a  mere  specious  well-spoken  man  of  fashion, 
to  make  him  an  object  of  mockery  in  my 
presence. — Ungrateful ! — Ungrateful  /" 

Her  brother,  however  he  might  pity  her 
anguish,  could  not  gainsay  her  words. 

"  And  now,"  said  Lady  Hargreave,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  threefold 
weight  that  oppressed  her,  '^  tell  me,  William, 
what  is  to  be  my  future  punishment  ? — What 
is  my  present  duty? — Be  your  injunction 
what  it  may,  I  will  abide  by  it. — ^You  are  a 
man  of  unswerving  principle. — If  Richard  is 
my  husband,  he  is  your  friend.  You  would 
not  have  him  injured  or  deceived. — ^Answer 
me  ! — Does  it  behove  me  to  tell  him  all  ? 
— ^To  humble  myself  before  him  and  throw 
myself  on  his  mercy  ?" — 

Mordaunt's  first  impulse  was  in  favour  of 
unreserved  frankness.  But  he  paused  ere  he 
replied.  It  was  his  business  to  consider  the 
happiness   of  Hargreave.      Would   not  the 
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remainder  of  his  life  be  irremediaUy  embit- 
tered by  disoovering  how  little  dependence 
oould  be  placed  on  the  principles  of  her  who 
bore  his  name,  and  to  whom  the  guidance 
of  his  children  was  entrusted? — 

''Had  your  &ult  been  greater/'  was  his 
long-considered  ansvrer,  "  I  should  have  held 
it  your  duty  to  withdraw  from  this  house 
at  once  and  for  ever.  As  it  k,  I  must  more 
explicitly  understand  the  extent  of  your  re- 
pentance— of  your  intentions — your  feel- 
ings !"— 

''My  feelings  are  those  of  the  bitterest 
shame.  My  intentioas,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  fulfil  them,  are  to  merit  the  renewal 
of  my  husband's  love  and  confidence  by  un- 
limited devotion  to  his  wishes,  by  the  grateful 
devotion  in  which  you  justly  accused  me  of 
being  deficient.  My  task  shall  be  diligendy 
done. — I  will  serve  seven  other  years  for  his 
affection,  as  Jacob  for  Leah." 

"  You  promise  well,  my  poor  sister," 
replied   Mordaunt,   almost    alarmed   by  the 
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strenuous  firmness  which  impelled  her  words 
from  between  her  dose-set  teeth,  though  a 
tremulous  movement  in  her  now  crimson 
eyelids  showed  that  the  spirit  within  was 
fluttering.     "  God  prosper  your  endeavours." 

"  If  I  fail,  rebuke  me  !"  said  she.  "  If  I 
fidl,  restrain  me.  If  I  fail,  remind  me  of  the 
agony  and  humiliation  of  this  day.  Be  ever 
near  me,  dearest  WillianL.  You  have  been 
my  stay  through  good  and  evil ;  neva*  again 
desert  my  side," — sobbed  Margaret,  whose 
tears  burst  forth  from  their  frozen  source, 
the  moment  h^  brother,  sustaining  her  on 
his  shoulder,  imprinted  on  h^  forehead  a 
kiss  of  pardon  and  peace. 

**  You  admit  that  you  owe  to  Dick  Har- 
greave,"  whispered  he,  after  endeavouring  to 
calm  her  emotion,  '^as  nmch  as  was  ever 
owed  by  wife  to  husband  See  that  it  be 
equitably  paid;  I  ask  no  more.  See  that 
the  life  of  your  children's  &ther  is  made 
happy ;  and  let  us  both  forget  the  past." 

William  suddenly  started  up,   to   screen 
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Tjady  Hargreave's  distracted  appeannoe  and 
dishevdled  hair  from  the  obaervation  of 
the  butler;  who  at  that  moment  entered 
the  room,  holding  something  in  his  hand. 
Had  Mordaunt  been  suffering  less  keenly 
from  mental  agitation,  he  must  have  noticed 
the  scared  and  iMreathless  appearance  of  the 
man.  But  he  was  thinking  only  of  his 
sister;  and  advanced  towards  the  intruder, 
as  if  to  receive  his  message. 

Instead  of  being  surprised  at  his  inter- 
ference, the  servant  hastily  beckoned  hiro 
from  the  room.  No  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  lobby,  than,  trembling  and 
incoherent,  he  placed  the  paper  he  was 
holding  in  the  hands  of  his  master's  brother- 
in-law. 

"The  derk  who  brought  it  is  waiting 
below,  Sir,"  faltered  he.  "  Oh  \  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt ! — My  poor,  poor  master  I — ** 

It  contained  a  telegraphic  message.  It 
announced  a  terrible  collision,  by  which 
several    carriages    of    the    train    in    which 
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Sir  Richard  Hargreave  had  quitted  London 
that  morning,  were  destroyed,  and  many 
passengers  fatally  injured  1 

William  had  scarcely  courage  to  read  to 
the  end.  But  the  technical  brevity  of  such 
despatches  soon  brought  the  whole  truth 
under  his  eyes.  "Sir  Richard  Hargreave 
and  son  seriously  injured;  fracture  and 
contusions.  Bring  down  as  soon  as  possible 
the  best  surgical  advice." 

The  message  was  dated  from  a  station 
about  four  hours'  distance  from  town.  The 
derk  in  attendance  was  bidden  to  state  that, 
in  half  an  hour,  an  express  train  would  start 
from  the  Euston  Station,  to  convey  down 
the  line  the  friends  and  medical  attendants 
of  the  sufferers. 

Not  a  second  must  be  lost.  Too  much 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  his  sister  might 
be  the  cause  of  sacrificing,  by  delay,  the 
valuable  life  that  was  in  peril.  With  as 
much  precaution  as  there  was  time  to  use, 
thereforci  he  communicated  to  Margaret  the 
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dreadful  intelligenoe ;  eatnuted  her,  ludf-fidnt- 
ing,  to  the  care  of  the  terror-strode  Harston; 
and  rushed  off,  as  fast  as  a  Hansom  could 
cany  him,  in  search  of  Brodie  or  Copland 
Neither  was  to  be  found.  AAHth  a  third, 
a  surgeon  of  scarcely  infiorior  oninenoep 
he  was  more  fortunate.  Accompanied  by 
an  assistant  bearing  his  fearful  accessories, 
they  reached  the  Euston  Square  Station 
five  minutes  before  the  appointed  time. 
But  there,  to  the  grief  and  horror  of 
William  Mordaunt,  the  first  person  he  saw 
was  Lady  Hargreave,  supported  by  her 
servants.  He  had  not  so  much  as  adjured 
her  not  to  think  of  apcompanying  him; 
because  at  the  moment  of  leaving  her,  she 
was  nearly  unconscious. 

"My  lady  would  come,  Mr.  Mordaunt," 
was  Harston 's  explanation.  ''It  was  mo- 
rally impossible  to  prevent  her." 

Hastily  excusing  himself  to  the  surgeon, 
for  leaving  him  to  find  his  own  way,  he 
placed     the    poor    fainting     woman    with 
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Harston  in  the  carriage  retained  for  their 
use;  and  prepared  himself  to  support  her 
during  the  ho\u^  of  suspense  awaiting  her. 
But  how  support  her? — She  had  ah'eady 
ascertained  at  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office, 
that  news  had  reached  them  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  sufferers  by  the  recent  collision. 
**  It  was  not  Sir  Richard  Hargreave,  the 
Member  of  Parliament,  that  they  knew. 
But  they  could  say  nothing  about  the  child 
that  accompanied  him.''  To  them,  the 
child  was  only  a  child.  To  Margaret  it 
was  her  beautiful  boy:  her  own — her  only! 
No  wonder  the  words  shaped  themselves 
on  her  lips,  or  at  least  the  thought  in  her 
heart — 

Sinful  Macduff  I     They  were  all  slain  for  thee ! 

She  was  too  faint  to  confide  her  forebod- 
ings, even  to  her  brother.  The  railway 
whistle  sounded.  They  started.  They  were 
on  their  rapid  way ;  yet  to  Margaret's  dis- 
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tracted  mind,  each  hour  that  oonyeyed  them 
over  scores  and  scores  of  mfles  constituted  a 
weary  lagging  day.  Tliough  she  looked 
stricken  into  stone,  eveiy  fibre  of  her  firame 
was  astir.  The  whole  story  of  her  past  life 
seemed  unfolded  before  her  like  a  scroll : — her 
eariy  trials; — her  heart's  hardening; — her 
heart's  softening ; — ^her  too  tranffitory  love  for 
*  that  fauldess  being  of  whom  she  had  proved 
unworthy ;  the  coming  of  the  first  bom  ;  the 
noble  boy,  the  loving  lovely  child  whom  she 
was  about  to  find  crushed  and  tortured — 
perhaps  gone  for  ever — ^perhaps  unable  to 
bestow  one  parting  kiss  upon  his  heartbroken 
mother.  She  remembered  her  husband's 
reluctance  to  depart.  She  remembered 
urging  them  to  go.  She  remembered  why 
she  had  urged  them  to  go.  And  then  **  up- 
starting in  her  agony,"  prayed  aloud  for 
pardon; — sprayed  aloud  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  die  with  them — with  them, 
whom  she  had  murdered. 

Oh  !    hours  of  agony ! — ^Yet  such  have 
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been,  and  will  be  again  and  again  en- 
dured,— in  this  age  of  speculation,  when, 
as  we  have  before  asserted,  the  unforeseen 
predominates,  and  the  hazardous  is  recklessly 
undertaken.  The  days  we  live  in  have  * 
indeed  verified  the  lesson  that,  ^'  in  the  midst 
of  life,  we  are  in  death  !" — 

At  length,  after  how  many  inquiries,  after 
how  many  disappointments,  the  train  paused 
suddenly :  not  within  the  railings  of  a  station ; 
but  in  the  open  fields.  A  signal  had  been  given. 
They  could  proceed  no  further.  The  line, 
a  little  lower  down  was  enciunbered  bv 
fragments  of  broken  carriages  ;  part  of 
which  were  embedded  in  the  declivity  of  the 
embankment.  They  were  to  walk  the  last 
quarter  of  a  mile.  They  must  reach  the 
Station  on  foot. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me.  The  servants  will 
take  care  of  me.  I  will  follow  you  as  I 
can ;"  said  Margaret,  bravely.  "  Hurry  on, 
hurry  on,  with  the  surgeon.— There  is  life 
and  death  in  every  moment." — 
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Mordaunt  saw  the  wisdom  of  her  injunc- 
tion, and  obeyed.  Stumbling  on  among 
fragments  of  broken  carriageSi  and  the  con- 
tents of  a  demolished  luggage-van-— for  it 
was  now  dusk — he  and  his  companion  with 
some  difficulty  readied  the  station ;  where  a 
regiment  of  stiff  stem  policemen  ¥ras  drawn 
up,  who,  had  they  been  on  the  spot  a  few 
hours  earlier,  and  mindful  of  their  duty,  might 
have  prevented  this  hideous  waste  of  life. 

Mordaunt  and  his  companion  were  escorted, 
by  men  bearing  lanterns,  to  a  small  inn, 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  station,  apparently 
constructed  in  express  anticipation  of  casual- 
ties ;  to  which  the  first-dass  passengers,  dead 
and  dyingy  had  been  removed. 

The  surgeon  now  assumed  his  post  of 
superiority,  and  professional  answers  awaited 
his  professional  inquiries. 

Sir  Richard  was  still  alive.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  and 
extensive  spinal  injury.  It  was  unlikely  that 
he  would  survive  through  the  night 
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The  boy !  Neither  Mordaunt  nor  the 
surgeons  thought,  at  that  moment,  of  the 
boy.  The  mother  was  not  yet  arrived. 
TherOi  was  nobody  to  inquire  about  the 
boy. 

When  she  was  lifted  into  the  crowded 
hall,  that  was  Margaret's  first  question. 
William  and  the  London  surgeon  had  been 
conducted,  by  the  local  directors  in  attend- 
ance, into  the  room  where  lay  the  mangled 
suffering  form  of  what  was  once  Dick  Har- 
greave.  She  asked  for  the  little  boy,  and 
was  taken  into  an  adjoining  dressing-room; 
where,  on  a  sofiE^  neglected,  forsaken,  for- 
gotten, lay  a  patient  little  fellow — his  head 
tied  up  in  blood-streaked  bandages — ^whose 
first  faint  murmur  was, — "  Dear  mother  ! 
thank  you — ^thank  you  for  coming. — How 
is  my  poor  papa  ?" — 

How  instantaneously  a  mother's  heart 
understood  the  art  of  assuaging  his  suffer- 
ings !  She  raised  his  throbbing  head — she 
administered  drink  to  his  parched  lips ;   but. 
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alas!  one  glance  at  the  little  sufferer  con- 
firmed the  intelligence  vouchsafed  by  the 
station-master  to  her  inquiries.  *'  The  doctors 
had  hopes  of  preserving  the  sight  of  one 
eye;  but  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman 
would,  they  feared,  be  maimed  and  dis- 
figured."— 
»     

The  room  in  which  they  were,  abutted  on 
the  chamber  where  Sir  Richard  was  lying; 
and  the  house  being  slightly  run  up,  like 
most  railway  hotels,  scarcely  a  word  passed 
in  one  that  was  not  audible  in  the  other. 
The  door  of  the  little  dressing-room,  indeed, 
opened  into  the  passage  common  to  both; 
and  she  knew,  for  she  had  seen  them  pass, 
that  the  surgeons  were  there, — that  amputa- 
tion was  impending ;  and,  for  the  next  half 
hour,  scarcely  dared  unclose  her  ears  to  the 
moans  and  endearing  words  of  her  little 
boy,  lest  some  sudden  shriek  or  cry,  wrung 
by  torment  out  of  the  heart  of  him  who  was 
undergoing  this  frightful  operation,  should 
reach  her,  and  drive  her  to  desperation. 
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She  heard  stifled  exdamations  of  pain ;  but 
the  voice  was  that  of  her  brother, — of 
William, — who  stood  by  the  bedside  of  his 
suffering  friend,  scarcely  able  to  bear  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  which  he  sustained 
with  such  manly  courage.  "  My  God  !  my 
God!  have  pity  on  them!"  was  her  mur- 
mured prayer.  For  herself,  she  did  not 
presume  to  appeal  to  Divine  mercy. 

At  length,  she  saw  the  assistants,  bearing 
their  case  of  instruments,  hasten  along  the 
passage.  "  By  Jove,  what  pluck !" — ^was  the 
ejaculation  of  the  younger  of  the  two,  indig- 
nantly hushed  by  his  companion.  Their 
superior — the    great    operator — ^was    closely 

following  them;   his   countenance  grave  as 

* 

death,  but  with  the  cold  moisture  of  intense 
emotion  still  standing  on  his  brow.  He 
passed,  solemn  and  silent;  and,  for  a 
moment,  all  was  still. 

Oh !  Margaret !  scarcely  still. — ^The  beat- 
ings of  thy  poor  wounded  heart  were  so 
distinctly  audible ! — 

VOL.   III.  X 
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Whisperings  too  wa?e  soon  heard  in  the 
ante-room.  The  attendance  of  the  clergy- 
man, authorised  by  the  departing  surgeons, 
was  announced.  A  still-footed  and  venerable 
stranger  was  piloted  through  the  passage. 
"  I  must  leave  you  now,  dear,  for  a  mo- 
ment," whispered  Margaret  to  her  boy,  in 
a  voice  he  could  hardly  recognise  as  hers ; 
and  quietly  disengaging  her  hand  from  his 
clinging,  moist  fingers,  she  stole  out  and 
silently  followed  the  stranger  into  the  presence 
of  her  husband.  He  was  bearing  thither  the 
elements  of  the  last  rites  of  his  faith,  de- 
manded by  the  dying  man ;  and  while  he 
administered  them,  and  in  a  mild  but  earnest 
voice  recited  the  promises  of  salvation,  she 
knelt  near  the  door,  humbly,  unobsen^ed, 
without  daring  so  much  as  to  raise  her  eyes 
towards  the  bed  of  death.  When,  towards 
the  close,  a  faint  voice  gasped  the  response 
which  certified  the  faith — the  hope  —  the 
peace  of  mind  of  him  whose  life  was  return- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it,  she 
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ventured  one  furtive  glance  towards  the 
pillow.  She  saw  her  husband's  pale,  sub- 
dued face,  bedewed  with  the  damps  of  death. 
She  saw  William,  more  dead  than  alive, 
supporting  his  head.  She  saw  no  more. 
She  fell  forward  on  her  knees  upon  the  floor. 

When  she  recovered  to  the  consciousness 
of  life,  she  was  stretched  upon  the  foot  of  the 
bed;  with  all  present  administering  aid  to 
her  instead  of  to  the  sufferer  whose  mo- 
ments were  numbered.  She  signed  to  them 
to  desist — to  attend  to  him. — She  raised  her- 
self with  difficulty  on  her  elbow,  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  his  face.— 

"  My  Margaret !"  said  he ;  "  my  own 
Margaret!  I  thank  you  darling  for  bemg 
here.  If  I  could  have  formed  a  wish  in 
this  world,  it  would  have  been  to  see  your 
face  agsdn.  Dear  wife,  you  have  made  my 
days  happy.  Be  equally  kind  to  our  poor 
children.  I  have  appointed  you  their  sole 
guardian ;  and  you  must  live,  my  Margaret, 
live  to  fulfil  that  mighty  charge.    You  will 

X  2 
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have  good  advisers, — our  broth^^  WiUiam 
and  Ralph.— Where  is  Ralph  ?— Shan't  I 
see  my  poor  Ralph  again? — ^No — I  am 
nearly  spent. — Farewell,  Margaret. — Kiss  me, 
wife ! — ^My  thanks — my — " 

A  horrible  spasm  convulsed  the  face 
lighted  up  almost  into  beauty  by  the  inspirar 
tions  of  devotion  and  love. 

Chloroform  was  administered,  which,  if  it 
could  accomplish  nothing  towards  prolonging 
that  valuable  life,  might  at  least  assuage 
the  torments  of  the  parting  hour. 

Again  and  again,  was  it  administered. 
At  length,  the  surgeons  in  attendance  un- 
locked from  that  of  Sir  Richard  the  grasping 
hand  of  his  wife ;  then,  bending  over  the 
dead,  closed  his  eyes  for  ever. — 

Mordaunt,  when  requested  to  remove  his 
sister  from  the  room,  was  scarcely  able  to 
support  himself.  He  returned  two  hours 
afterwards,  when  Margaret  was  stifling  her 
sobs  in  the  pillow  of  her  sleeping  boy ;  and 
throwing   himself  on  his  knees  beside  the 
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bed  of  death,  kissed  that  cold  forehead 
which  Dot  even  the  spasms  of  a  death  of 
anguish  could  render  otherwise  than  manly, 
humane,  and  noble. 

"  I  am  very  grieved  for  thee,  my  brothCT 
Jonathan !" — was  the  feeling  beating  in  his 
heart.  But  he  spoke  no  word.  It  was  too 
great,  too  overwhehning  a  sorrow  for  utter- 


THi  suii'i  woapm^ 


CONCLUSION. 

We  dreun  not  of  Lore's  might, 

1111  Death  hath  rob'd  vith  soft  Bud  Boleom  light. 

The  image  we  enshrine.     Before  that  hoar 

We  have  but  glimpses  of  the  o'cnDutering  power. 

Within  UB  laid. 

Within  an  hour  after  that  terrible  con- 
summatioD,  a  host  of  afflicted  frieDds  crowded 
to  the  spot ; — among  them,  Ralph  Hargreave, 
whose  silent  sorrow  was  powerful  in  propor- 
tion to  his  ardent  nature; — ^Lord  Delavile, 
who  had  hurried  firom  London  the  moment 
the  acddent  was  known : — and  poor  Elinor 
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Royd,  accusing  h^;^If  as  the  origin  of  all, 
but  eager  to  remove  Lady  Hargreave  and  the 
boy  to  her  quiet  home,  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  fatal  spot. 

But  Margaret's  home  was  with  the  dead: — 
the  dead  whom  she  had  injured,  the  dead 
who  had  so  loved  her,  and  so  forgiven ! — She 
did  hot  coldly  reject  the  services  of  her  hus- 
band's friend.  She  allowed  poor  Elinor  to  come 
and  establish  herself  under  that  sacred  roof, 
to  share  her  vigils,  and  watch  over  the  suffer- 
ing boy;  to  whom,  at  intervals,  she  was 
herself  imable  to  afford  efficient  attend- 
ance. 

At  length,  the  work  of  death  was  fully 
done :  the  tediously  prolonged  inquest — ^prov- 
ing negligence,  yet  acquitting  the  negligent, 
and  advising  better  care  for  the  future, — 
r^rdless  of  the  levity  which  had  destroyed, 
among  several  lives,  one  whose  loss  was 
irreparable.  Bff  the  deep  gloom  with 
which  intelligeQce  of  the  mournful  event 
overspread  the  faces  of  friends,  colleagues, 
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county  neighbours,  political  associates, — ^it 
was  powerfully  demonstrated  how  true  and 
honest  a  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

The  fiedthful  Elinor  undertook  the  care  of 
poor  little  Willy,  who,  though  out  of 
danger,  was  not  in  a  state  to  admit  of 
removal;  while  Lady  Hargreave,  with  her 
brother  and  Ralph,  accompanied  to  Dursley 
all  that  remained  of  its  lamented  master. 
Margaret  bore  up  with  the  stony  stillness  of 
despair  throughout  the  trying  journey.  But 
as  they  entered  the  lodge  gates,  her  hand 
involuntarily  sought  the  hand  of  her  brother. 

At  that  moment,  the  favourite  old  dun 
mare,  which,  as  the  first  ridden  by  his 
beloved  Margaret  at  Dursley,  had  been 
turned  out  by  her  husband  to  end  its  days 
peacefully  in  the  park,  came  neighing  towards 
the  road;  and  though  half-blind  with  age, 
started  on  seeing  the  hearse,  as  animals 
instinctively  do,  at  the  approach  of  some 
unwonted  object.  As  she  stood  there, 
startled    and   trembling,    her    rough    mane 
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streaming  on  the  rushing  wind  that  moaned 
through  the  leafless  avenues,  a  world  of 
associations  burst  upon  the  brain  of  Lady 
Hargreave.  She  scarcely  retained  the  use 
of  her  reason  when,  the  solemn  procession 
having  reached  the  portico,  the  distracted 
woman  was  borne,  wildly  shrieking,  into  the 
house. 


Since  the  occurrence  of  this  lamentable 
event,  a  subject  of  general  lamentation  both 
in  public  and  private  life,  more  than  two  years 
have  elapsed.  But  from  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  Dursley  Park  has  been  shut  up,  and 
deserted.  The  family-mansion,  still  incom- 
plete, rears  its  vast  structure  of  white  free- 
stone, amidst  the  beautiful  woods  adjoining 
Homerton,  like  a  colossal  gravestone  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead.     But  the  town  of 

R is  indignant,  and  scarcely  less  so 

Sir  Hurst  and  Lady  Clitheroe,  that  Mar- 
garet and  the  executors  of  her  husband's 
will,  have  declined  to  finish  Dursley  accord- 
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ing  to  the  original  plan,  and  convert  it  into 
a  show-house  for  the  idlers  of  the  cathedral 
town;  unless  the  ill-feted  little  Sir  William 
Hargreave,  who  still  survives, — deformed, 
disfigured  and  delicate, — should  live  to  attain 
his  majority,  and  desire  to  estabUsh  himself 
at  the  family  seat. 

At  present,  he  resides  with  his  mother  and 
sister  at  Bardsd  Tower,  which  was  settled  as 
a  dower-house  upon  Lady  Hargreave  at  her 
marriage ;  though  rarely  visited  by  her  after 
the  death   of  Aunt   Martha,  till  it  received 
her,  a  broken-hearted  widow,  under  its  shel- 
tering roof.     During  the  first  twelve  months 
of  her  afflicted  state,  the  physician  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  disabled  boy,  entertained 
serious  apprehensions  concerning  the  fate  of 
his  mother.    They  feared  both  for  her  reason 
and  her  life.     But  as  the  sufferings  of  the 
son   became  alleviated,  the  health    of  Lady 
Hargreave    gradually    improved;    and    the 
affectionate  care  of  her  kind  and  judicious 
neighbours  at  Hargreen,  as  well  as  the  \m- 
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ceasing  attendance  of  her  attached  brother, 
have  done  much  towards  her  restoration. 
For  some  time  past,  though  her  widow's 
weeds  and  depressed  air  stiU  continue  to 
render  more  apparent  the  hoUowness  of  her 
mournful  eyes,  and  the  slightness  of  her 
wasted  figiu^,  a  trace  sometimes  appears  of 
the  beautiful  Margaret  of  other  days. 

On  the  day  when  the  second  year  of  her 
widowhood  was  accomplished,  William  Mor- 
daunt,  now  a  prematurely  grey-headed  man, 
was  forced,  though  reluctantly,  to  tender  to 
her  acceptance  the  proposals  of  Lord  Fltz- 
morton ;  who,  it  appeared,  had  long  enter- 
tained for  her  a  preference  which  his  good 
sense  had  enabled  him  to  repress  in  due 
season.  But  the  death  of  his  mother,  and 
establishment  of  his  sister  Lady  Emily 
Fanshawe  in  Italy,  had  now  rendered  Morton 
Castle  a  less  cheerful  sojoimi  than  of  old ; 
and  fortunate  indeed  would  he  have  felt 
himself  could  the  object  of  his  attachment 
and   admiration  have  been  tempted  to  re- 


Lady  Hargroavc  s 
cold  breath  of  the  g 
"Tell  him,  des 
"that  I  am  graU 
and  wish  him  a 
In  me,  he  would  d 
are  in  the  grave, 
and  wish  are  an( 
tinoed,  in  a  lowc 
garden-chiur,  in  v 
uDcompluDing,  sicl 
round  the  lawn,  ei 
"  My  pride  is  humi 
but  while  it  pleat 
will  fulfil  my  du 
vour  to  work  out  t 
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children  shall  never  know  in  me  other  than 
their  father's  widow.  You,  alone,  dearest 
and  best  of  brothers,  may  feel  better  dis~ 
posed  to  ding  to  your  poor  Margaret  under 
the  name  of  the  Dean's  Daughter." 
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